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CHAPTER FIFl^H. 



' ^ SECTION I. ^^ 

.1 HAVE now brushed away those grains of dust in the telescope, which 
{M:evei>(ed Dr. Borlase f^om beholding the bright constellation of stars, 
that; wa^ 4^rting its united efiusion of radiance upon the Christiai^ty of 
Cornwall, I have pointed out the stars by name to vaj readers, and 
entered them in, form upon my catalogue. Yet I have not named all ; 
others remain, provoking my attention, and challenging, my admiration. 
.To sonjie of tl^ese I now direct my telescope ; antiquarianism, like astro- 
nomy, continually opening a new world upon the eye, and so carrying 
on the range of vision to the very extremity of the system. 

' *' The paroch chirch/' says Leland, concerning St. Ives, at the moutli 
of the very same current of the Hayle, within which Breaca landed ; 
and, virith a reference to one of the Very same company of Irish saints that 
attended Breaca, "is of I a, a nobleman's daughter of Ireland, and 
^^ disciple of S. Barricius,*^ the companion of St Patrick *. '* la and 
'* Elwine," the very person that we have seen mentioned in the chapter 
immediately preceding, ajs one of Breaca^js companions, ^' with many 
^* others,'^ as we have already seen, *' came into Cornewaul and landed 

• Leland'sdtinf iiit 15.^. ^^ ^ Barncius^ bocius Fatmit/ ut legitur in Viti'S. Wymcri.'^^ 
VOL. IL B -^ " at 
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2 THE CATHEDRAL &B CORNWALL [CHAP. V. 

*' at Peiidinas- This Pendinas is the peninsula and stony rok, wher 
** now the toun of S. les (or St. lyes) stan^lith f /* The company of 
Breaca thus appears to have been embarked in two vessels, and to have 
entered the Hayle in the night, as T have previously supposed, unseen 
by each other. One, therefore, having Breaca herself on board, pushed 
ashore at Rivier, on its eastern bank; and the other, having St. la, put to 
land at the present site of St. Ives, on its tvestem, a site then a "stony rok" 
merely, and a "peninsula" denominated "Pendinas.'' But " one Dinan, a 
" great lord in Comewaul, made a chirch at Pendinas, at the request 
" of la, as it is written in St. le's Legende */' in the history drawn up 
at or near the time of her death, preserved with religious fidelity at 
the church erected upon her solicitation, and read with devout atten- 
tion in that church, during the offices of religion, on the day of her 
death every year J. The Hayle of St. Ives was equally with the Alan 
of Padstow then, a commodious port of passiage from Ireland into Corn- 
wall ; but had no town at the mouth of it, as the Aian had, said was 
therefore entered by this company of high rank and fortune, we may 
be sure, against their intentions, whidi must have pointed to Fadstow^ 
even merely in their eagerness to reach the land, when they had been 
driven from their destination. Breaca and her party found Theodore 
the king of Cornwall, residing in his palace of Rivier, where they 
landed, and living in the profession of Christianity ; while la and her 
|>arty equally found one Dinan, a great lord of the country, inhabiting 
his house near the ground on which they landed, and equally Kving^ in 
the same profession. TTiose were permitted by Theodore to fix upon 
siny sites in his kingdom for their habitations, and therefore penetrated 


i Peu^dhias signifies literally Hill-bead, and-was therefore a very cotKunon appelktiqafor 
places in CofnwalL Thus *^ ^e very point of the l|ay^ mp\itl),'' at Fateiqul)!, ^< b^iag W 
^^ hilkj wbereon the king bath buildid a castel, is cauUid Fendk^aani.** (Itfn. iii« 26.^ 
— -^^ Tbe king badi set bis castel on Pendinas^-Pendtnas almost an isle/' (Ibid. ibid«^ 
<' Tbe point of land betwixt S. Just creke and S. Maws,'' and nearly opposite to the otber^ 
which is still so denominated^ '^ is of sum cauUid Pendinas*'* (Ibid. 29^) 

^ Leland'* Itin. iti. 31, 22. 

X Hence comes tbe name Ugenda or legend^ by tbe Protestant interpretaftibn of these 

bistoiiis bftviog nQ\Y ilQ^t its ociginal mm^mg^ aod^come to ^iguify JMiel^^i^iyingiStoiy* 

deeply 
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deeply into it, With Elwine J. . While these settled with la about the 
new tiiapely Erected for them in the old parish of Lanant, and Fendinas 
rose into a town tftider her chapers appellation of St. les §^ 

But Wt can lengthen out thb list of saints. With la came her two 

brothers, brothers equally in nature and in afiection, brothers in a high 

relish fin* tidigion, iki a tCTider love for sequestration, in a fond feeling 

of devOati^ss. ^VSldnt Hya, that is. Saint fl^," as her name is now 

'nnied a Iktie by another author,. '^* lies a virgin in the parish church of 

t Lelknd^s ttin. iii. 15, 16 * «♦ BKttCft icdiflcavit eccl. in Trenewith ct Talmeneth,^ ut 
'^^ fBj^tar in ViA S. Ehdf^/* wh6.mu^t therefore baye aecompanied her. 

§ The real namt^ the town^ even as uniHmi in the days of Ldand, is St. les ; though by 
an English assimilation of the name to that of the town in Hantingdonshire, which is deno- 
minated from St. Ivo, a Persian (LelaHd's Itin. iv« T59 — 161)^ it is equally^ denominated 
iSt. Ives at present. Hie hill of Pendilias^ at tmr Su Ives, is still called Dinas or Dennis, 
bat ^ith an additicAi from the Saints Dennis Eia ; while the residence of Dinan assuredly 
Was durt very bsofeinthe'Ticinhy 6f l^t. Ives^ which is traditionany denominated a castle to 
this day; and fidm its ether denominattoa of Tregenna (in English, imwr-AaEue), gave name 
to the family more recently resident within it, even existing .there to the days of the first 
James ; and in a younger branch, probably existing at Mawgan, near St. Columb, within 
these few years. ^ Norden*s map of Penwith hundred notices Tregerino, '^ ill". Tregenno}*^ 
^Kbrden's Description, p. 42, " Tregenno^he howse of Mr. Tregennar;** map of Pyder 
hundred, for the parish of Mawgan, ^^ Polgreen, Jo. Tregenna i" Description, p, 68, 
*< Polgreene — ^thc howse of John Tregenno, situate upon the north sea;" and in p. 103, in 
*' a Catalogue of Gentlemen and of their Dwellinges," are " Tregenno at Tregenno," with 
** Tre^enno^ John, at Polgreene." Walker, in his Sufferings of the Clergy, 443, remarks, 
*^ Tregenna, John; he succeeded Mr. Gammon," the last of three rectors whom tradition 
recognises as Ham, Gammon, and Bacon, *' in the rectory of Mawgan, which he made a . 
^^ shift to keep, but with great trouble and dif&eulty," till i6$o-i, ^^ and died possessed of it 
'^ in the year 1683; be was a person of good learning, eminent piety, and sweetness of 
^^ conversation." He was succeeded in the living by his son, and the latter again by his son, 
all equally John Tregenna, with Noxden's proprietor of Poigreen, and all equally proprie- 
tois of Po^^m with him. The neme of the family ended in 17549 the last rector leaving 
only-dai^hters. All this would have af^eared more authoritatively, as well as more circum* 
stantially detailed, I pitssume, if the late Mn Tregenna one day, on his maiden aunt's 
prodncti<»i of the family genealogy to hiln, had not snatched it from her in a paroxysm, 
of indignatiQii, that fliight opem to htm a dignified superiority to family pride, yet was 
really (I fl*ar) a sacrifice pn the altar of personal vanity, and thrust it hastily into the fire. * 

B 2 " the' 
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*' the town of Saint Hy, upon the northern sea, about twelve miles 
" fronf the farthest end of the western kingdom of England ; and 
" her day is observed- on the third of February*," as it still is on 
the Sunday next after the morrow of the Purification* She " was the 
*' sister of Saint Herygh, and the sister of Saint Vuyf/' At a very 
little distance from her, both these brothers took up their residence. 
J*. y/e^^9'>^ • One of them, " Saint Herygh," resided apparently in that adjoining 

parish of ErgJie ; which, in the ignorance of the English about our 
saints, and concerning our pronunciation, has had its name anglicised 
into Erfhy and was then supposed to have been dedicated to an un- 
.known saint of this name, plainly one of Ei^glish origin ; but is appa- 
rently denominated from this brother to St. la, " whose day is ohserted 
'' on the vigil of All Saints, that is, on the last day of October," as it still 
is at St. Erth's on the Sunday nearest to the festival of All Saints. The 
other brother, " Saint Viiyy the brother of Saint Hefygh J,*' was actually 
vT. U'y^ . denominated Saint Vnt in pronunciation, and is mis- written Vuy only 

from an accidental viciousness of reading, that had no pronunciation to 
correct it ; but settled himself in his devout retirement at the neighbour- 
ing parish of Uny Lanant, or Lalant, because " he lies in the parochial 
" church of St. Vuy [Vny], near the village ofLidlant, upon the twrthetni 
*' seay three miles from Mount St. Michael, where his feast i3 kept on 
** the first day of February §," as it still is on the Sunday next to the eve 

« 

• luncraria — ^W* Worcester, p. io6 : ^' Sancta Hya, id est, Seynt Hy,— jacetin ecclesii 
^^ parochiali villas Seynt Hy, super mare boreale circa 12 miliaria ab ultimo fine occidetitalis 
^* regni Anglix j et ejus dies agitur tertio die Februarii.** 

t Ibid. ibid. ** Sancta Hya, — soror Sancti Herygh, et soror Sancti Vuy.*^ 

X Ibid. ibid. *^ Sanctus Herygh, frater Saneti Vuy, — jacet in quftdam ecclesri/' &c.- 
^ Ejus dies agilur in vigilia omnium Sanctorum, id est ultimo die Octobris.'' The name of 
Erghe had been so long anglicised into Erth, m Lelaad's time, that he repeatedly speaks 
of Saint Erth in Itin. iii. ao, and that if the second Valor bad not caught the ortginarname, ' 
it.would havebeeu for ever lost f the first noticing it by its secular name of Lanhndnou, Ltn 
Udnow,. or the Ch^ircfa upon Udnow, a manor (f suppose) so-called, to which the name of 
Udnow Parva, now Piran Uthnoe, apparently referred^ and refers back. 

§ Ibid. ibid.. ^* Sanctus Vuy,. frater Sancti Herygh, jacet in ecclesia parochiali Sancti 
** Vuy prope villam Lalant,. super mare boreale,. per tria miliaria de Mont-Myghell 3 ejus 
*^ dies agitur die primo FebruauiJ' 

ef 
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of tbe Pulification. Thus did the two brothers, with a steady flame of 
a0eqtion, that throws a blaze round the heads of all, unite with their 
sister in life, and hardly divide from her even in death ; taking their 
course with her from Ireland, fixing with her in- Cornwall, fixing in her 
very vicinity for life, and then lying down in her very vicinity at death. 


Yet with these saints, both of them equally with their sister unknowii! 
to Br^ Borlase^ plainly hmded another, who is actually mentioned by 
the-Ik)ctor, the period of whose coming is also conjectured by the Doc- 
tor t6 have been about the year 400, and the varied orthography of 
whose name has caused him to be split by the Doctor inta two*. 
•* PiRAN," notes Leland, from an ancient Ufe of the Saint, in his very use- 
ful mode of extracting the biography of saints, " who is called also Pieran 
*' and . Kyeran, was born in Ireliind, within the province of Ostrige ; 
*^ Doihuel was the father of Piran, his mother was called Wingela ; Piran 
^* was the disciple of' St PcUtick. Piran came into Britain ; Piran dkd 
^'/and was biiried in Britain; Wingela, the mother of Piran, inhabited 
'^ iQ a place near her sonwith holy cw*g»iM-f*." The notes of Piran^s 
birth in Ireland, of his discipleship to St. Patrick there, of his coming 
into Britain, dying in Britain, and being burled in Britain ; all imite to 
identify his person, to ascertain his chronology, and to fix him with the 
company of St. Breaca, before in the region of Cornwall. He was indeed, 
like Barricius and Sinninus before, the companion of St. Patrick. He^ 
was even more than this, being one of four clergymen that preached 
the Gospel in Ireland prior to St. Patrick. A native of Ireland, bora 
about the year 352, of noble parents, in the region of Ossory, and bred 
up in the islet that gives denomination to Cape Clear ; he became a 
Christian in heart and mind, from the conversation of some kicaL 
Christian there; went therefore to* Rome, was there initiated* intb* 
Christianity by baptism, and spent twenty years- there, studying the 

• Borlase, 369 and 388". 

t Leland*s Itin. iii. 195 : *' Ex vitfi Pirani. ^ Piranus, qui ct Pieranus et Kycranus, dc 
** Hibcmil oriitndus in provinc. Ostrige. Dbmuel jJatcr Pirani', mater ejus Wingela- 

dicfal. Piranus disctpulus S. Patritii. Firanda venit in Britann. Piranurobiit'et sepultus est 

in Britannia. Wingela^ mater Pirani^ in k>c(r propS filium cum Sanctis vii^nibns 
" habiubaf •.*» 

Scriptures,. 


t€ 
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Scriptures, collecting copies of therti, or preparing himsdf for ortiers. 
Being ordained, and even raised to the highest rank in orders, thfe 
episcopate, he returned into Ireland about 402, to convert his country- 
men. He converted bis mother (his father, I suppose, being now dead), 
liis immediate countrymen of Ossory, and a number of others ; thus 
becoming the first in time, of all the apostles of Ireland *. Having now 
triumphed in that greatest of eartemal acts of goodness, the conversion 
of many to religion and to God ; he did what was still greater, he 
triumphed internally over himself And as we are told by ah ancient 
biographer of another of the four preachers, antecedent to St. Patridt, 
.while this preacher and two of the rest refused, '^ Chidran shewed all 
concord and subjection and discipleship to St. Patrick, present or 
absent f /' Hence he came tp be denominated by his own biographer 
in Leland, " Piran the disciple of St.' Patrick." He then appears to have 
retired into that solitude, whidi i^ so congenial to the feelings of 
devoutness in general, and seems to have been so peculiarly ^soothing to 
the heai^ of all these sainted personages; living in a small cell byu 
fountain^ as a hermit. Within an extensive forest of Leinster, at a place 


€( 


t( 


* Usher, 41a : ^^ In Vita ipsius quam MS. habeo : — ^ Pater ejus — erat de lytbilioribua 
" gentis Osraigi — ; conceptus est— Kiaranus, natusque, et nutritus est — in Cieri insulA/ 
*^ — Circa anntim CCCLIL natus est Kiaranus.'' P. 412 : '* * Triginta annis S. Kiarantis 
'* —in Hib6hii& habitavit sine baptismo-^sed — audiens famam Christianas religionis in urbe 
'^ Romee esse,-— adivit fiomani *, perveniensque ilhic, baptizatus est et doctus in fide Catbelidt^ 
^< ibique viginti annis manstt, legens Diviaas Scripturas, librosqae earum colIigens.'T— 
^^ Anno CCCLXXXII* Romam adiisse, et CCCCII. in patriam rediisse, Kiaranum coni- 
*^ periemus/' P. 413, 414: ^' Ipsum vero Kiaranum collecta, que in officio ejus olim 
^^ legebatur, ita celebrat, ^ Deus, qui B* Kiranum seniorem, confessorem tuum atque pon- 
^' tificem, ante aUos sanctos in Hibemifis insulam xnisisti','' &c. .'^ Indeque jam dictus 
^' biographus ^ Hibemi» sanctorum primogenitum' ilium appellat ; turn prseterea addens^ 

non modOj«">eum njatrem ^ fidelem 'Christianam— effecisse,' sed etiam; ' suum gen- 

tern, id est Osraigi, et plurimos alios de errore gentilitatis ad Christi fidem convertisse'/^ 
P. 408 : '^ In Vit& Declani legimus : ' Quatuor sanctissimi episcopi cunt sui^ discipulis 
^^ fuerunt in Hibemia ante Patricium, prasdicantes in ea Christum, sc. Ailben^i Declanus, 
^' Ibarus, et Kiaranus\'' 

t Usher, 418 : '^ Chiaranus enim omnem concordiam et subjectionem et inagisterium 
'^ dedit S« Patritio, ipso priesente et absq;ite." From the uncertain writer of th^ life of 
PeclaOj one of the four^ the other, two being Albeua and Ibiirus, 

4 denomiiiated 
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denominated ^' Sier Keran' from l>im*. Here his Irish biographer 
states him to have died : but his British asserts^ and tilie tradUtion of 
CorQKfdl decisively confirms^ thjat he removed into this r^ion of 
^r^l^ f • His cell in Ireland grew into a monastery, the monastery 
ex^fui^ed into a city J, and the solitude of the hermit was invaded from- 
meire reverence by the world. To escape from the officious intrusion, 
9nd to preclude the possibility of repeating it, Piran transported himself 
pv^r ii^to Cornwall; and came undoubtedly with that Breaca> that 
Sinqinus^ that Germochus, la, as weU as inany others, who landed at 
Rivier, or at St. Ives, but who thence dispersed themselves over the 
country. 


Piran w^t to the east, as Helen went, while la staid at Fendinas on 
the west, and there settled in a solitude that soon assumed his appella- 
tion. . " jS. Piranes in the sandes," says Leland, " is an xviii. miles from 
f* S. lliB upward on Sev€3'ne§.'* — *' Here/* adds Camden, " is a chapel 
^' erected in the sands to St Piran, a saint even qf Ireland, who rests 
*^ (1/ thifi pif(c§ \[.'^ Th^ traditioffi of the place also repoi^, that he was 
j^qed to float ova from Ireland to it ,upon a nuUstone ; just as anotl^er 
t^tditioQ ^at anotfaor place ^vers St. Fetrock to havie flooded over to 
Padj^w upon an altar %. The inhabitants of the parish are almost aU 

' * Usher, 413. ' • 

f That Lebmd^s biograpKer was of Britain, these words evince: ^^Piranus venit in 
'< Britann/^ 

. it IJt^ef^ 41 ^ frqfiSk Irish bk)griq>ber : ^^' ^ De vjli materia c^lylam sua^ iaeepit } et inde 
** mooasteriiuBi^ et postea ci vitas, crevk'/^ 

JLeland'a Itin, iii. aa. 

H Camden, 140 : ^' In sabuh pdsitum S. Pirano sacellum^ qui Sanclus etram Hibernicus 
^* hie requieScit.'' Hence Kran church. is called in the Valor of Henry VIK. ^ Pi*an in 
^ZalmlbiV asyi in popular usage^ f^ Piran-Zoiuio.''^ Tl^e Comisk nm^ei$ f^Jg|eTW in 
** Treth*,^^ Piran on Sand, in the old writing relative to estates (Tonkin's MS. described in 
the next note); and the parish is therefore said by Norden, 68, with a slight ^r^ooeous- 
B^^ tohft called ^ the Cornish latiguage P^an jKreth, for ^* Pejpan Tretb/' 

% From a MS. Parochial History of Comwal>, by the late Thomas Tonkin, Ejfqr of 
Trevawnanee, in St. Agnes, of which a fragment was luckily rescued froip inimediate ruin 
by th^ Rev. Mr« Pye, reciot of Truro. I have a copy of this fragment, and have written 
notes upou it. 

tinners * 
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tinners : that vast mass of earth, clay, sand, stones, and rock, which 
spires up in a pyramid, about eighty acres in circumference, and at 
least ninety fathoms above the sea-level, under the appellation^ of Saint 
Agnes Baly out of which has been raised, for perhaps two- hundred 
years back, the worth of above ten thousand pounds in tin every year §, 
being within the precincts of the parish, and therefore fixing a large 
number of tinners within it. These parishioners of St. Piran have given 
the tone to all the tinners of the county, and exalted St. Piran into the 
patronage of them all. They all keep his feast upon the fifth of March, 
hold a fair near his church upon the same day, and have, near the road 
to IMitchell from the west, at the distance of two or three miles from the 
church, an arched fountain, denominated Fenton Berran lately, but 
Piran IVell now ; the very well, undoubtedly, by which he fixed his 
hermitage, and from which he drew his beverage*. " The tinners also 
" hold St. Pirah's day," notes Dr. Borlas'e in his Natural History;^' cease 
^ from all labour" on the day, '' and (in all considerable mines) are 
*' allowed money to make merry withal, in honour of St. Piran, who is 
'* recorded to have given them some very profitable informdiions relating 
'^ to the tin mdnujhefilref.'' This oral record the Doctor repeats without 
reprehension, without suspicion ; thus concurs with the tinneni in the 
folly and falsehood of their zeal, by attributing to St. Piran informations 
that could never have been given by him, by even moulding their holy 
hermit into jx sciientific miner. B^t thpse.vot^riw of S<;. Piran have lent 
at times a contrary direction to their fancy-formed registers ; with the 
stupidity of drunken tinners in their prate, have shajied their saiat 
agreeably to their own practices ; and transformed that holy hermit, 
that venerable bishop, that primary apostle of Ireland, into a wretched 
drunkard like themselves : nay, this very sottishness of ebrie^, jike the 
falsehood of foliy above, has made its way to the pen dff authors as 

§ Halsp. 3. 

* Tonkin's MS. ; another MS. of his lent me by a descendant, Mr. Jago, of St, Emie j 
;md the great map of Cornwall. . ,. 

t Borlase, 302, 

' ' ' ' ' "' ' weak 
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weak or as vicioufi as. thfiy, and polluted the page of literature with its 
black current ;{;, 

Near him settled hi« mother Wingel, with a society of nuns which i^yi^eZcu. 
she had bpoi^ht with her ; as she had previously settled in a solitary 
cell new him^ within the isle of Ireland *. Where she now settled in 
Cornwall, I am tempted by my curiosity to conjecture, and I am ui^ed 
by laj subjects to conclude. The site can be at no very great distance 
from Fifan. A nunnery qiust be known from tradition, from records^ 
or from ruins, to have formerly existed there ; then, any remains o& 
the name of Wingel^ however modified by the mouths of ages, would 
l)e a strong confirmatioii of the whole. And all these circumstances 
actually unite in Lanivet, a parish about twenty miles from Piran, well 
known in Cornwall to have ogy^Jiad^ajiannery, even shewing the ^^ 
remams of it at this day, and knowing what I take to have been the . "^ ^^^*^*^ 
original site of it^ since translated to St B^met^s, about a mile and a 
half on the west, by tlia appellation of Saknt Gunger for Saint Gangel 

at this day t* 

But 

X In Tonkin's MS. lent me by Mr. Jago, Vertot is cited as concurring with Tonkin in 
adopting the drunken reveries of tinners, mediately or immediately, for real facts; but 
enlarging their absurdity, by making kim a firetoon who was a native of Ireland, and fixing 
him ift BreCagni, who femoved only into Cornwall, just as the Bretoon legends have done 
i|^ith other saints of Cornwall* (Lobineau, i. 9.) So mu^h are historians like drunkards at 
times in their aecotint9 of characters, especially when they want to throw a shade of sknder 
over men illustriously religious! 

* Usher, 413, 414 : *^ Addens^^-eum WAtxemJidekm Christianam et sandam DeiJumU" 
'*^ lam ^f&€iss9f odlft quidem in propinquo loco edificata/' 

t T^umer says only thus : ^' it. St. Bennet's, in the parish of Lanivet, nunnery. The 
** tow«r whefeof is yet standing (Tonkin, qiutrej.** The tower is standing still, two stoties 
•high, having a gatewi^ pretty entire, a ft^t of winding stairs of stone in an angle of this 
<o a ((bambfr once floored over It, and below in the walls of the tower itself niches hori- 
zontal or perpendicular $ a single moor- stone hollowed out for a tombstone, forming the 
Ji>ed 4>f eiM9, and these calculated to receive a statue each. There is good reason to suppose 
that the chapel was standing about the middle of t^e last century : a fine cloyster certainly 
extended a few feet from the eastern end of it, ranged north and south, had six windows 
probably in it, and ended on the north in a small cell, remarkable for two large windows, 

VOL- !!• <;. taken 
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But ISO brightly did the reputation of St. Rran break out from the 
darkness of his hermitage at Fenton-Berran^ and in such a broad flash 
of lustre did it lighten over all Cornwall, that a parish far removed to 
the south-west has been long dedicated to him, and is called Firan' 
Uthno, or Little Piran, at this day ; that another parish to the south- 
west, though not so remote, equally adopted his name many ages ago, 
as I shall instantly shew ; and that a chapelry in the parish ot Stythian*s 
is now called Piran An^vothal, or Piran Well, the latter name being 
derived from *' a strong chalybeate spring, much frequented of late 
•* years*." 

We have thus seen the saint denominated Kiaran or Keran in Ireland, 
JBerrari or Piran in Cornwall ; just as Ceann (L), a head, is Ben, in Ben 
Lomond, a mountain of Scotland ; and Pen, in Penmanmaur, a moun« 
tain of Wales. Yet Dr. Borlase would gladly make Piran difierent from 
Kiaran, because a manuscript in Usher s possession states the father and 
mother of Kiaran to be Lugneus and Liadain, " whereas Piranus was — 
** son of Domuel and Wingella f ." That veiy manuscript, however, is 
cited by Usher himself to mean Piran under the name of Kiaran ; and 
the difference in the names of his parents is noted by Usher as a 
variation in one of his biographers from the other, the writer of Usher'* 

taken down about twenty-four years ago, and formed of flints, moor-stone rubbish, and 
Vime, in a c^ussoon of large^ well-cut moor-stone. They were taken, as other parts of the 
whole had been before, to build houses or rooms on the owner's lands adj.oiniBg» A small 
bathing-place, with steps descending to it, is all that remains at present beudes the tower 
and its gateway. The architecture of all was handsome, but the extent seems to have been 
very small, as the site was very confined. It was retii^d, under a projecting knoll, with* a 
few acres of cultivated land, and a copse of eleven about it, yet not visible from any K>ad 
adjoining. The parishioners or the owner knew nothing of the founder (from the information 
of the Rev. Mr. Lake, the obliging rector of the parish).; they may therefoce be well excused 
for knowing nothing about St. Gunger, the priotr site (as. I suppose) of this nunnery, ax^ 
echoing still in its name, with a faint tone, the appellation of the original founder of both. 
When the post-diluvian history of man is sa lilt); known, we can wonder the less at tbt 
ante-dUuvian being so nearly a blank. 
* Tonkin's MS. 
t Borlase, j88* 

manuscript 
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manuscript from Tinmouthf. But as the names in Tinmouth now 
appeair to be right; from the Life of Piran which I have quoted above, 
those in Usher's manuscript must consequently be pronounced either 
false in themselves or additional to the others : that Life also proves the 
propriety of Usher s considering Kiaran and Piran to be the same per- 
son^e. *' Extracts from the Life of Piran/* says Leland: " ' Piran, S^fc^^pt^a^^^^ 
^^ who is the same with Pieran and Kmrariy was a native of Ire- ^J^-^^^^*^^"^^ i 
^* land J\ " Leland^ therefore^ did not call the parish-church of ^ 

St. Keveryn, a little to the south-west of Falmouth, that " of St. 
*' Keveryn, alias qf Piranm ^,'' on the mere authority of Tinmouth, as 
Dr. Borlase supposes ||. Leland had much better, we see; and it does 
honour to the sagacity of Tinmouth that he has been as accurate as 
Leland in his researches. This church, too, is denominated in the 
Valor of Henry VIIL " Kei/ran, alias St. Keverne ;'* and in that of 
Pope Nicholas, " Ecclesia Sancti Keyrani,'* or " Kiorani.'' Yet 
*' St. Keveryn and St. Piran,*' remarks the Doctor with an air of con- 
fidence that is suggested solely by his ignorance of these testimonies, 
and that soars, like the hooded hawk, from the mere inspiration of 
blindness; ** were certmtdy different persons*.*' What then is the 
ground of this certainty, in opposition to such positive evidence ? It 
contradicts not the evidence, but flies to that prpblematical kind of 
reasoning which id always the refuge of imbecility and confu$ion. 
^'Doomsday says,^' he tells us from Tanner, " * the canons of St. 
'* Pieran " (so exact is Leland's biographer of Piran in reciting a 
name that under this form occurs only in Doomsday Book and in him !) 
*' ' held Lan Piran, " that is, some lands which, from '^ their belong- 
" ingto a church of that saint, had the name of Lan Piran," but now 

are called the church-lands of St. Piran ^; " and at Piran Sanz,'^ which 

• • • I 

I . » ' ■ • ■ 

t Usher, 41-0. 

X Leland*s Itin. lii. 195: « Ex Vila Pirani; ^ Piranus, qui ct Pieranus et Kyeranus, dc 
«^ Hibemii oriundus'." 
§ Leland'ft Itm. iii. 24: ^* S. Piranes, alias Kenerinc," or ^^Keverine," as afterwards, 
g Borlase, 388. 
« Ibid. Ibid. 
% Tonkin's MS. 

c 3 a note 
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a note justly asserts to mean Saint Piran, " the bishops of Bodmin had 
*' a manor called Lan Piran/* the present manor of St, Piran, and close 
adjoining to the church-lands, *' now almost entirely overrun with 
^* sands */* Yet where is the force and power of this argument ? It 
was to prove, that St. Piran and St, Keveryu were certainly different 
persons. But does it prove the point certainly? Does it prove the point 
probably ? Does it prove in dky degree of even seeming probability ? It 
does not in any degree ; it shews only the canons of St. Pieran to have 
had some lands at Piran ; and it intimates only the btshopB of Bodmin, 
by whom it means merely the bishop and chapter of Ew^ery to* whom 
the church was given by one of our kings f, to have had other lands at 
Piran. But what is either, or what are both„ to the design and destiriation 
of the argument ? How do either or both prove a personal difi^rence 
betwiit the saints Keveryn and Pitan ? The mathematical axiom that 
take equals from eqiuds and equals remain, proves the pdxit just as 
much. Yet *' we have at present,'* subjoins Dr. Borlase in a continua- 
tion of the train of reasoning, ^' three parochial churches dedicated to 
^' him [Piran], and two of them are at present in the patronage of the 
** church of Exeter : but St. Keveiyn does not appear to have had any ^ 
** connexion with the hishop of Exeter any otherwise than as its diocesan ; 
•' the patronage is in lay hands J.** In such hands, however, the patron- 
age has been only since the Reformation^ and previously was not, as it 
then belonged, with the college or monastery here, to Beaulieu abbey in 
Hampshire §.: so defective is the reasoning at the very close ! On the 

Shole, then, the argument suggests not the slightest diffei«tice between 
e saints, and speaks only of a mimite, incidental, extraneous difierence 
between the churches. Tlie patronage bf St. Kevem, it seems, does 
not belong to the ohtirch of £xeter, as that of Piran m. the Sands, and 
that of Piran Uthnoe does ; and therefore — ^as the argument wishes to 
conclude, but presumes not to infer — therefore St. Keveryn is a difierent 

* Tonkin, a parishioner, said loog before, but with an evident exaggeration, ^^ now 
<< wholly destroyed by the sands/* 
t Taiu^er. 
X Borlase, 388. 
§ Tanner. 

Saint 
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Saint from St. Piran. Such is the logic of this extraordinarj pas- 
sage ! But what is still more extraordinaiy, the fidelity of it is as had 
as the l(^c ; the patronage of Firan Uthnoe being equally in lay hands 
with that of St. Kcvem ; and the argument, therefore, if it was not as 
powerless as it is ^se, turning against the identity of this St. Firan widi 
the other. Tct what is still more than all, the very patronage of Firan 
itself was not in the hands of either the bishop or the church of Exeter 
till the Conquest, till even the reign of Henry L after it, wiien he granted 
the college at Firan to them, ks being then in his patronage, when they 
only succeeded to his in consequence of the grant, and are now patrons 
of the vicarage ^/rom it *. So thcH*ot^ly has Dr. Borlase lost himself in 
the labyrinth of his own reasonings, his clue being very short, his path 
very long, his resolution to push on vety eager, and his quickness to 
catch the turns very blunt. Firan was the same with Kiaxan, Keyrao^ 
or ELeveryn, the first of the converters of Ireland^ {»ior to Patrick ia 
time, but condescending to rank as second in dignity, and the glorious 
'hermit of Cornwall, who came into Cornwall for the sake of sequestra- 
tion in a hermitage, not indeed so early as about the year 400, only as 
early as about 4Co — another proof additional to the many before in his 
and Breaca's companions, of the prevalence of Christianity in the 
country f . 

With 

* Tanner. 

t ^' Here,'^ cries Dr. Borlase, 388, concerning Sk; Kevem, in a conjecture which I am 
happy to applaud after so much reprobation of him, ^' seems to me to have been a distinct ^ 
*^ religious house^ with lands called Lanachebran^ which we find mentioned [in Doomsday 
^' Pook] fts one of our religious houses in Cornwall^ but have not known hitherto where to 
" fix it. ^ There was a society of secular canons in a place of this name^ at or about the 
^^ Conquestj dedicated to Saint. Achebrann\" This is said from Tanner; but let us s^ 
Doomsday Book itself: '^ Canonici Sancti Achebranni tenent Lannachebran, et tenebant 
** tempore regis Edwardi." Yet, as Dr. Borlase goes on, *^ now this Saint Achebran is 
*^ not to be found in Cornwall ; but St. Chebran there is, commonly called Kevran, the 
'^ same, doubtless, as called Kiaranus, now called St. Keveryn, in the hundred of Kerrier/* 
For '* the letter A before Chebran, whereby they make a Saint Achebran, is no more than 
** a preposition in the Cornish language, signifying of, prefixed to the Saint Chebran or 
'* Kevran.*' In the text of the new edition of Tanner, we accordingly read of " Lanache- 
" bran,' or Lan-a-Kebran, alias St, Kevran, in the deanery of Kerrier, Cistercian cell," 

where 
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With him and with the otlicrs came also, I. believe, Fikgar, and 
PiALA, and BuDoc, and Burien, and Carantoc ; who complete my 
catalogue of Irish saints, and close my account of Breaca*s companions. 
Our notices concerning all, however, are very short, little more than 
sufficient to link them into the great chain that came charged with such 
a quantity of electrical fire from Hea^'en, and that dispensed it in such 
pleasing effusions of light, through a country fully prepared by her own 
Christianity to retain as well as to receive it. 

where was a *^ society,** &c. ; and in a note we are told, that '* in the fonner edition this 
*« church [of St. Kevran] was confounded with that of St. Pleran {in the Sands] ;'* that 
^^ the late learned prelate Dr. Chaxles Littleton, bishop of Carlisle,'' from some ccmimunica* 
lions, probably of Dr. Borlase's, '^ informed Dr. Tanner of the mistake | and'' that *^ the* 
^* account of both churches, inserted in this edition, are [is] agreeable to the information 
^' communicated by hlm,*^ bishop Littleton ; and I cordially unite with all in embracing 
the opinion. The want of a parish for the Lannachebran of Doomsday Book, and the want 
of notice in Doomsday Book for the parish of St. Kevem, unite to shew the one is omitted 
because vthe other is mentioned, and the one is mentioned under the name of the other. In 
jLhe next record too that we have of our churches in^Cornwall, the Valor of Pope Nicholas^ 
we find the scene regularly reversed — St. Kevem noticed, and Lannachebran omitted. 

^^ Several considerable ruins are still to be seen,'' adds Dr. Borlascj ^* about a quarter of 
^^ a mile from the church of St. Kevem, at a place called Tregonin, where there is a tradi- 
*< tion among the neighbours," still existing, '^ that formerly there stood a priory; and a 
^^ part of these ruins is still called the chapel." The ruins are gone, but the site is known^ 
and bones have been found in digging at a little distance. ^^ This likely was the house, and 
" St. Kevem the collegiate church, of these secular canons :" the church being a fine old 
l^uilding, very long, very broad, with a nave and two ailes, the marks of its once collegiate 
dignity. ** These secular canons," the Doctor should also have noticed, had been changed 
into monks long before the Reformation ; the monks had even deserted the house before it^ 
and even then the whole building was in ruins. This appears from a passage in Leland's 
Itinerary, which the Doctor has carelessly overlooked, though it follows immediately after 
the mention of ** St. Keveryn, otherwise Piranus." For he says *' ther is a sanctuary, 
with X or xii dwelling bowses," the present church-town of St. Kevern ; " and therby 
was a sel of monkes> Imi now goon home to ther hed hows. The mines of the monastery 
*« yet remenith.'* Even Tanner had told him, that after the Conquest *' there was a cell 
*^ of Cistertian monks, subordinate to Beaulieu abbey, in Hampshire ; and the manor 
*« here," the very Lannachebran of Doomsday Book, ** as parcel of the possessions of 
f^ Beaulieu, was granted 2 Eliz. to Francis eari of Bedford." 
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FiNOAR or Guigner is noticed by Anselm before, catching the sun- S. ^z^ay^^ 
beams of history from the mirror 'of tradition, catching them much ^S&-^«-^--»' c«^ 
distorted and discoloured, yet still catching them, as landed about the ^f^<>t>iA.^c^ » 
year 46o, with a large company of Christians from the shores of Ireland, 
at the mouth of the Hayle. The position of the parish denominated 
Gwinear at present from him, St, Wynyar, St. Wyner, or St. Gwyner 
in the last Valor, and St. Wyner in the first, answers very singularly 
to this descent of sainted persons upon our shores : it Ues immediately 
contiguous to the ancient and present Rivier. He took up his residence 
at it, as la did at Pendinas ; and therefore lent his appellation to tbat^ 
as she lent hers to t?ns. 

4 

- But what became of " his sister Piala ?" To ascertain the point we S.'H^x^m^, 
must take a large range in local intelligence, and move in a kind o^,X!*^^]r^^ 
cometary orbit to our fociiSy collecting and disusing light as we sweep jjp^^^^ 
alongc 

In all countries the valHes have been inhabited before the hills, as 

V 

enriched by the washings of soil from the sides, and as^ lying more .j^^ ^Zat^^^oL 
sheltered from the stroke of the winds. In Cornwall they would be 
peculiarly so, as the land is exposed by its position to peculiar violence 
of wind, and as the old houses, in consequence of that, are almost all 
in the bottoms. Thus the parishes of Vcryan and Ruan Lanyhorne, 
each <£ which has its church in a valley, would there be inhabited 
before the high grounds to the west of them ; those parishes naturally 
spread up. the hills about them, but kept the low lands near their houses 
for com and hay grounds, and used the distant grounds above for sheep- 
walks. At the top of those hills actually lay a large range* oF land 
adjoining to the two parishes upon their western side, but bounded by 
the Fal and the Channel on the other side. Tliese hills reared their 
heads for ages in one extensive heath, belonging assuredly to both ; the 
northern part to Ruan Lanyhorne, and the southern Xo Veryan ; and 
they were naturally denominated jR^^, the mountain or the heath ; and 
were as naturally denominated when the English came to settle among 

us* 
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119 in Q86, Rose-land ; nor jire we here deceiring otirselTes^ as critics 
often are, in playing with the meteors of etymology. Fact comes in to 
. raise minnise into certainty. Hence only could hare originated that 
traditionary fondness^ which is still so predominant in the region, for 
Roseland mutton in preference to all other. The first parish probably 
that was formed upon this R68, or sheep-walk, was one, which there- 
fore took the appellation of it, is denominated Egh^-rds, or Heath 
Church, in the first Valor, and has an estate of the same appellation, 
lying close to the church at present. Thus, in the third of Henry IV. 
we find the heir of one Joceus Dynnan possessed of a fee in Trde with 
and Eglos-ros *. And what shews the new parish to have been formed 
out of Ruan Lanyhorne, as the old, there are two fields titheable in 
common betwixt them ; the Higher Congier paying two sheaves, to the 
old and one to the new, while the Lower Congier pays sheaf for sheaf 
to both. Hence we may learn to wonder at the folly of Jbreigners, 
who have turned the name of Roseland into a compliment to the soil, 
have honoured the mountain above the valley, for fruitfulness, and in- 
terpreted a mere range of heath into a garden of roses. Hence too we 
may learn to smile at the equal folly of the inhabitants, who still pretend 
to fancy the Bosdand mutton, just as the people of Bristol do the 
Welsh ; so continue the language, which was used when that mutton 
was fed, like tMs, upon the heathy mountain ; yet still afiect to continue 
it, when the mountain is enclosed like the valley, and the heath is 
formed into rich pastures f . The northern point of the heath being 
thus graced with a church, and the adjoining parts of the heath being 
thus moulded into a district by themselves, a chapelry first, and a parish 

* Carew, 44 ; ^^ Haeres Jocei Dynnan ten. in Eglosroset (Eglos^ros), ac in Trelewith, 
♦* I feod/' 

t ** Their sheep thrive exceedingly,*' notes Borlase, 82, concerning the Sylley isles, 
'' the grass on the commons being short and dry, and full of the same little snail, which 
^^ gives so good a relish to the Sennan and Phillac mutton in the west of ComwaUJ* The 
same snail probably abounded on the Ros, or heath, as it still abounds in some fields of the 
parsonage at Ruan Lanyhorne ; but is generally destroyed by cultivation of the land, though 
now and then it escapes destruction ; upon one field it abounds so much, in spite of all cul* 
livation, as to be felt frequently crashing under the foot in walking. 

4 afterwards ; 
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afterwards ; Eglos-ros, or the Heath Church, now looks down from a 
mountainous eminence^ upon the well- watered vale of Ruan Lanyhome 
at its feet J. 

About the same period probably, that is, about a couple of centuries 
after this religious descent of the Irish upon our coast, such part of the 
mountain-heath as lay most adjacent to Veryan, was moulded equally 
into a parish ; and from the royal saint, lately deceased there, was de- 
nominated St. Gerens. That this church and the church of Eglos-ros 
were formed originally about the same period, is suggested not merely 
by the r^ular analogy of operation at the sides of Veryan and Rua^i 
Lanyhorne, but by the striking similarity in the site of each to the other's^ 
and the opposition as striking in the sites of both to the sites of their 
mother-churches ; these being lodged in the warm bosoms of two vales, 
and those perching boldly upon the windy summits of two hills, Eglos- 
ros upon the northern promontory of the w^hole, and Gerens upon the 
southern* But that experience, which had originally driven our ancestors 
into the shelter of a valley for the mothers, seems to have soon beaten 
them back into it again for the daughters. The daring deviation could 
not be recalled indeed ; but it was not repeated, in the two parishes that 
successively occupied the remainder of this tract of hills. The third 
parish won from the waste, appears to have been that little intake to the 
west of Gerens, which now constitutes the petty district of St. Anthony; 
but seems from its very pettiness to have once constituted a part of Ge- 
rens district. It seems also, from its participation with Gerens, in being 
detached from the main body of the county, as to the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion over it, being made independent of the archdeacon, and subjected im- 
mediately to the bishop himself*. And it seems onc^ more, from that 

t How directly then, in contradiction to fact, does Mr. Tonkin in MS. interpret Eglos- 
TOB, "/a church in a valley ?" Just as directly as he interprets Roseland the name of a 
congeries of hills, rising one upon the back of the other, with scarce a gully between them ; 
into a <* circuit of lai^d in tlie vale, with a promontory?** 

It asks discretion e'en in running mad. 

* In the first Valor is ^^Taxalio peculiaris jurisdictionis domini episcopi," There, under 
" Decanatus de Penryn,'' are equally Gerens and St. Anthony. 

VOL. II. D extraordinaiy 
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textraorinaiy rTght, *which it once possessed^ which is atill continued 
derivatively from it^ and of which I know no parallel in the whole 
island ; a right to half the revenues of Gerens rectory itself. As a chapel 
to Gerens it might take a part of its parish, and might receive half of its 
income. It was thus made a parish, I believe, and thus had a rector; 
as we know it to be at present, and find it to have had formerly. But 
it was so made, and so had, I also believe, at the very period in whidi 
it was annexed to that free chapel of the king's befofre the Conquest, 
that erection of one of our Saxon sovereigns, the collegiate church of 
Plympton in Devonshire. To this it was annexed, in all probability, at 
Ae conquest of Cornwall in gaO ; when only could an English collie 
come to hold possessions in Roseland, when Athelstan assuredly at- 
tached the new rectory to his own or a predecessor s coll^e> and when 
he made it fit for the collegers acceptance by exerting the paramount 
prerogative of a conquest, in transferring half the endowment of the 
church to the chapel. To such a transfer, no right, no power is compe- 
tent, but that which absorbs all power, all right in itself, the englutting 
authority of conquest f . Two canons of the college now lived in a 
kind of parsonage-house, at St. Anthony ; one of them as half-rector of 
Gerens, and the other as whole-rector of St. Anthon;f . But the college 
being turned into a priory in the beginning of the twelfth century, the 
parsonage-house became a cell to a couple of monks ; one of them, fts 
half-rector, having 46^. 8d. a year, the other, as whole-rector, enjoying 
008. od. at the making of the first Valor. Thus did the right sink with 
£he possessions into a lay-fee, at the Reformation *• And at last, pro- 
bably 

i In Wharton ^8 Anglia Sacra, it. 470, h the only case at all parallel with this, yet dif^ 
fcrent from it. *^ Inveniens in ecclesia de Hai&," says Giraldus Cambrensis, in his 
account of the archie|nscopal visitation through Wales,—-'' militem quendam fratremy* 
the patron probably of the living, '' personam tarn ollationes ad altare quam decimas exte^ 
*' riores et obventiones emnes cum personi dimidiantem et ex cequo partlcipantem ; statim 
^' enormitatem illamy sednon tamen absque difficultate et militis mulcti ac comminatione^ 
« delevit." 

♦ Leland's Itin. iii. 30 : <* A celle of S. Anionic longging to Plympton priory; and here, 
<* of late dayes, lay 2 chanons of Plympton priory." P. 43 : " Plymtown a collegiate 
'' chirch, alias capella libera domini regis before the Conquest/' P. 45 : <' William* Warwist 

** bishop 
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bably in the eleventh or twelfth century, certainly before the Valor of 
the thirteenth, the whole circuit of the heath was taken vrithin the 
pale of cultivation, and formed into distinct districts for religion, by 
extemding the principle prc^essively to the west ; thus erecting on the 
only remainder that church, which, in the second Valor, is denominated 
St. Juft^s in Roseland, under the valuation of 3/1. o$. lod. but in the 
first is calle(i only " Ecclesia de Sancto Justo," with the valuation of 
4/. 6^. 8d^ ; while Eglos-ros is charged at 5/. yet recharged at 1 s/. 6^. o|rf. ; 
and Kuan Lanyhorne, haying a parish much smaller than either, is 
estimated at 5/. 6s. ad. nof rose higher than to 12/* afterwards. The 
primary rate of estimation bespeaks the primary heathiness of the 
ground within the parish of St. Just ; as the secondary denotes the 
rapid progress made in cultivation there, through two centuries and 


^^ bishop of Excestre, displeased with the chanons or prebendaries of a fre chapelle of tbe 
^' fundation of the Saxon kinges,— found meanes to dissolve their college^ wherin was adeane 
'' or provost and 4 prebendaries, with other ministers. Then he set up at Plympton a 
^* prtoi^ie of canons-regular/' In Henry's Valor, St. Anthony's is said to be only a chapel 
to Gerens. A gross mistake ! In Pope Nicholases we find, ^^ Elcclesia de Sancto Antonnlo 
^' in R^skmi \xs.'* equaiiy with ^' ecclesia de Sancto Gerendo ;^" . and this note to the 
latter, <' Portio rectoris ibidem xlvi^. viii J. Portio priorb Sancti Antonini in eccle^i de 
*' Sancto Gerundo, videlicet xlvij. viiid." or (as another, the Harleian, Valor reads) 
^^ rectoris ecdesias Antonii ibidem xlvis. viiirf," We thus see the origin of a right, which 
now appears so singular a secularization of church income, but which is made more singular 
i>y the lay^owner's extension of it, not merely to a moiety of the settled permanent income, 
'the tithes and the glebe $ but to half of those ofTerings at Easter, which are purely voluntary 
in their amount beyond the two-pences, prescribed by law, which, in the two-pences them- 
selves, are purely the fruits of the rector's personal labours in administering the eucharist at 
Easter, and to half even of the still more contingent fruits of his labours, in bufying, in 
Aiarryin^ or in churchio^^ To none of these can the ]ay*owner have the slightest right, 
^ right bfiing to iiqtbtng co^tingeijity to nothii^ p^ij for personal offices, to nothing be- 
fpnd what was substantial enough to be estimated in . a Valor. But. when tbe rectprial 
chttich of St. Anthony is said, in the second Valor^ to be merely a chapel to Gerens, a re* 
ference is probably made to its reduced condition under the plundering bands of our re- 
formers; when it was deprived of all its endowments, as well as its house : it now possesses 
'^idy a petty annuity of lol. a y«ar from its lay-patron, and has divine service once a fort- 
-sight Qply, from the rector tx curate of Gerens, as the stationary clergyman nearest to \\^ 
<one, therefore, sure to be lowest in bis terms : so nearly is the little church of St. Anthony 
l)rought back to what it aeen^ tphi^vf been originally, ^ j^ae^e chapel to Gerens. 

D 2 a half 
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a half afterward ; a progress much more rapid in St. Just than iir Eglos- 
ros, from the later cultivation of that than of this, and from the building 
of the town of St. Mawes at one extremity of that. But the position 
of the two churches of St. Just and of St. Anthony shews us, that the 
feelings of Gerens and of Eglos-ros had taught the erectors not to select 
any of the high lands within their districts for the jsites of their new 
churches^ but to run down with them into the sheltered bottoms ; both 
of them being dropt into bottoms more sheltered even than those of the 
mother-churches, even very narrow, very abrupt, and very wet, where 
the ground hangs in a steep decli>dty over the church, but where the 
church lies, for that very reason, peculiarly snug from the storms. 

Thus the. church which was the first upon the heath, and so took the 
heath's name for half of its own, appears from a train of circumstances, 
some coeval and some subsequent, to have been erected about the 
middle of the seventh century ; when the memory of St. Piala could not 
h^ve been fresh enough of itsdf to provoke a dedication to her ; but 
when the name of St. Piala was probably attached from some casual 
reverence for her in the mind of the lay-patron. Denominated Eglos- 
ros in formal language, down to the first Valor ; it was equally distin- 
guished in familiar all the time, by the name of its saint. Thus only 
could it have come, as it did come, in two centuries and a half after- 
ward, to have lost its local appellation, and to appear with its saint's 
name settled in form -upon its head^ being thus characterized in the 
^iy^Mji^ . last Yalor, '' Fellye alias PhiUey," as dedicated to " Saint Felix." 

We have also another parish, under a suEnilar title, but much older ia- 

its date, one assuredly of our original parishes, and one upon the 

worf Acrw coast of the county, even in the very vicinity of Gwynear. It 

<7>A,<Z^^t^. is called in the second Valor, " Felack, alias St. Felix, alias Phillack,** as 

equally dedicated to " St. Felix;" even " S. Filakes,;' by Leland*; 
and '' S. Feli's*' in aa old rate for fifteenths \. But by the first Valor 
it ifi denominated in such* a maimer, so consonant to all those appellar 

• Itin. iu. i8» \ Carew^ 9a 

tions^ 
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tions, and so illustrative of all their meanings ; as ascertains the sex, 
and appropriates the name of the saint, at both churches ; '* Ecclesia 
'* Sanctae Felicitatis," being its appellation there. We thus see the 
" Sancta Felicitas'* of one of the churches, to be the same with the 
*' St. Felix*' of both ; and the name to have been modified by pronuncia-^ 
tion, into " Felack," or *' Fellye," into '' Phillack," or " PhiUey," or" 
Piala. And the sister of Gwynear appears at last to have settled closer 
upon the Hayle than he, on the same side of it, but immediately oppo-* 
site to St. la, and in the district comprehending the very castle of Rivier 
itself J. 

BuDoc, however, appears to have pushed farther into the country, v5^. fioccU^ 
ev^n as far as Breaca and Germochus, even to the very brink of the 

a 

% As rival parishes have contended for the honour of being included within this region 
of roses and of mutton, just as rival states contended once for the glory of giving birth to 
Homer; let me, as a fair ^'arbiter elegantiarum'* between them, here shew upon what 
grounds I have acted in my determination above. By a rigid sort of self-denying ordinance, 
I have cut off my own parish, with the parish of Veryan, from that honour forever. I have 
thus proved my impartiality at the expense of my ambition. And '^ this parish of Philley/' 
says the late Mr. Tonkin, a most unexceptionable witness, ^< being the first in that tract of 
'< land called Roseland, consisting of four parishes, this. Saint Just, Gerens, and Saint 
'^ Anthony] I think,'' &c. Upon evidence so weighty, must a cause so important be novr 
settled decisively. 

' 'But let me add more gravely, that Tonkin, and Borlas^, and Pryce, all unite in 
giving Bis the occcLsional meaning of a valley. Yet this is surely impossible to be true. A 
word, that in its general acceptance signifies a mountain, can never deviate surely into a 
meaning directly opposite to that. All language is governed by analogy. Two opposite 
meanings to a word, therefore, one general but the other occasional, would turn language 
into confusion, and revive the builders of Babel again, ithos (W.) is a mountain mbadow-;. 
Ross (£.}, a promontory; Rhos, Ros (C), a mountain or a-itieadow, a moss, a heath, .or a 
common; and Rhosydh (C), heathy ground. Hence the interpreters of the Cornish^ 
losing the predominant idea of a mountain, yet retaining it in part, and combining with it 
-the idea of a meadow; have sunk the mountain into a valley, with a promontory to it, and 
so have transferred to the valley what can belong to the mountain only. ^ Ericetum — enlm. 
'* Ros Britannic^ significat,'* says that best of all judges, Camden ; '^ unde Rosside itk 
'^ SbotiA, et Rossis alteri in Cambril, nomen, utpote qui tractus satis siticulosi et aridi, sed 
" hie," our Roseland, <' colonorum industfi& I«tior et feracior.. Post banc Rossiam statini 
<^ oceanus,'' &c. P. 138. 

iSOUth 
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south aea^ as the British Channel is with a seeming magnificence of 
expression denominated in Cornwall. When an appellation has been 
once fixed upon a grand object, any application of it afterwards to an 
object much inferior, strikes the mind of the hearer at first with a sense 
of proud presumption in the applier ; till the mind recovers itself from 
the stroke, rallies its powers of discernment, and sees the sensation to 
be a re\'olt merely mechanical in the understanding, against an applica- 
tion strictly just in itself. To the south sea then did Budoc paie- 
trate, and to the south-east, almost as far as Falmouth. ^' I cam/* 
notes Leland in his progress from east to west along the southern side of 
Cornwall, "to S. Budocus chirch." This is popularly considered as 
only a chapel to the church of Gluvias, because it is now united, as it 
equally appears united upon the second Valor, in one presentation and 
one institution with Gluvias. But it is witnessed by the first Valor, to 
have been a distinct church then ; '* Ecclesia de Sancto Budoco,** being 
then noticed, as well as " Eccle5ia de Sancto Gluviate,'* and that being 
rated at six poimds, while this is rated only at forty shillings. Yet the 
one was pretty plainly a chapel to the other, as they are both subjected 
immediately to the jurisdiction of the bishop. St. Budoc s, indee4» 
appears, from its superior value, two thirds more than Gluvias^s, to 
have been the mother-church ; Gluvias being merely a chapel, erected 
on the eastern side of a creek, for the conveniency of the new town 
arisii^ there. It is now thrown out of the town ; because the park^ 
belonging to the bishop, on the hill above, was laid open to the hmlder^ 
and the houses removed to another creek on the west, with a long 
prominence of land at the side, as well as a greater depth of water in the 
channel. There the«ew town began under the years 1204, I2fl5, " in 
^^ a more,** at the head of this credi, with a collegiate churchy founded 
there by a bishop himself, even bishop Brunscomb, alias the Good Bishop, 
^* in the bottom of a parke of hys ;'* the park still subsisting to the 
erection of the church, and the founder of thu being therefore the opener 
of thca. Accordingly Norden speaks thus of " Gluvias," as ** the cburche 
^' for Penrin borowe^ yet bat a chappeU appendant unto Bud^h called 
^' Capella de Bekelland^-^hecsaBe it was buylded upon certayne lands 

*' called 
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'* called Behelland feyldes ♦/' Nor could Gluvias hav« ever pretended to 
arrogate a supremacy over Budoc, till the town of Penryn became con- 
siderable enough, as it appears in the Valor of 1 292 ; so vigorously had it 
shot up in less than thirty years! to be a distinct rectory of itself, even 
to become the denominator of that petty deanery of peculiars, which, 
however, specifies Budoc first, Gluvias second, then Milor, Gerens, and 
St. Anthony ; till both were reduced into vicarages, by being appro- 
priated to the new college, that germ of the new town ; and till both^ 
for this. very reason probably, were again incoi|>j[H^ed into one, as they 
appear in the second Valor, under diat combined title, which shews us 
the daughter for the first time presuming to take precedence of her 
mother, " St. Gluvias and St. Budoke vicarage.'* Then, upon the same 
f>rinciple of reHgion, another chapel was erected in the removed town, 
continued to the days of Leland, but has been allowed to disappear 
•since ; that attention to the public offices of religion, which opiated so 
strongly before the Reformation, and does so much honour to our an- 
cestors before it, having been shamefully relaxed since, suffering our 
chapels to be desecrated, and leaving our churches to be deserted. St 
Budoc' s then was the mother-church to Penryn, as it is well known to 
have also been to Falmouth. Yet who was the saint that lent his name 
to this original parish of Cornwall, and has the honour of enclosing two 
of our principal towns within it ? Leland shall tell us. " This Budocus/* 
he adds, '^ was an Irsschmak, and cam urto Corkewall£, and ther/* 
4it Budoc, ** rrwELLiD," as a hermit f • 

Yet 

• Nordcn, 45. 

t Leland's Itin. iii. 25. In tbe first Valor is this entry: '< Decanatmde Penryn. JEccI.dc 
*' S^ Budoco vi. li. ; eccl. de S** Gluviaie Ji." I^elsBd's Itin. iii. a6 : " The first creke or 

arme, that castitb outh on the north-west sideof £alemuth^goitb up [to] Perin, and at tbe 

ende it brekitb into % armes^ the lesse to tbe college of Glasenith — at Perin^ tbe other to St. 
<* Gluvias^ the parocb chirch of PenriQe thereby.*' P- ^7 : ** One Walter Good^ bishop of 
*« Excestre," meaning him who is commonly called Walter Broncscomb, who became bishop 
in 1 2 J7, and died in 1 280, *' made yn a more — ^ in the bottom ofa parke of his at Penrine, a 
" collegiate chirch." Itin. W de Worcestre, 123 : " Fundacio collegii predicti per Walterum 
^' episcopumExcestri^e in anno Chcisti 1265.'' Ibid. 128: <^ 1264J Peryn villa — • Ecclesk col- 
*^ l^ii^-^fuodata fuit per Walterum deXjfoode episcopum Excestrix/' Leiand's Itin. vii. 120 r 

"At 
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vS*. ^6<.^2x:«^K^. Y^et BuRiEN went another way, equally penetrated towards the soutfi 

sea, but inclined much more to the west ; and while Sinnin settled near 
the Land's End, she settled a little short of his abode, at the place so dis- 
tinguished afterwards by Athelstan's vow, so honoured with a college 
of clergy erected by Athelstan, so dignified still by that existing remnant 

of 

*^ At the very hcdd of which [creek] staiidcth a prely towne of niarchandyse, and vytayle market. 
" Yn the towne ys a chapel, and a quarter of a xnylc owt of the town ys the paroch chyrch." 
This, adds Mr. WiUis, in ii. io6, 107, '* is an ancient manor belonging to the see of 
*^ Exeter^ of which it is at this day held by the corporation, who pay the bishops of that see 
*• a certain quit-renf for the toll of the markets and the fairs. The bishop is lord of the 
** borough, andy^rreTWor out-bofough." In the 30th Edward I. " Thomas Button alias 
*' Britton,'* who became bishop in that very year, 1293, " exhibited his claim of infang- 
" thef," 8cc. *' in his manor of Penryn, which he challenged to be a free borough, and,** 
of course, <' * to have the property of a market and fair; and that these rights were enjoyed 
<^ by his predecessors'," bishop Quivil and bishop Bronescomb; '< who probably made it a 
<' borough, there being several presidents [precedents] of bishops having done the same, ad 
** Josceline bishop of Wells, who made Cherd, com. Somerset, a free borough^ temp. 
*^ Hen. III." Bishop Bronescomb made it a borough, and bishop Quivil a free borough, 
assuredly; and thus exercised the power which was not peculiar to prelates, but common to 
all lords of manors or towns, and belonged to prelates only as such lords. A free borough was 
merely a borough free from the payment of tolls to its lord. And Walter built the college as 
a kind of castle to his new town, it being *^ stronly [strongly] wallid and incastellid, having 
'* 3 strong towers, and gunnes, at the but of the creke." (Leland's Itin. iii. 27.) For that 
reason alone could he have placed his college upon ground so improper for any building, so 
peculiarly improper for a large brie (see W. dc Worcestre, 128, 129); upon a ** glasenith 
^' I. viridis nidus, or wag mier'' (Leland, iii. -26); because this was '^ at the but eode 
*^ of the creke." There the college remained in part to the present century, ite towers being 
the *' two watch-towers" of Penryn, in Hals, 145, " still in being;" therefore, leading him 
to s.iy Penryn ** was heretofore walled and fortified for its defence against enemies;" one of 
tfiem occasioning Willis to allege more truly, in ii. 106, that ** part of the ruins of this 
** [college] are still standing, viz. a tower and some garden waifs;" and all traces of it being 
now swept away, except the two stone piers of a large gateway, opetiing into the town. The 
bishop's house, which had this park for an appertenance, is noticed by Norden, 49, as '^ with- 
** out the towne, — a mannor," house, " called Penryn e Bryn;'* or the Court of Penryn 
(see Rowland's Mona, 90, 91); and by Hals, 145, as in English Summer Court Town^ 
merely Summer Court, a small house on the creek coming from the college, and very lately 
rebuilt for a manufactory of paper. 

In Hals's bedlamite account of Penryn, 144'— 147, we have some verses cited from 
'^' tlic Cornish Manuscript of the Creation of the World, a play brought into Oxford in 1450, 

'* and 
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of the coCege, a nominal deanery, a real jurisdiction, and- a large re- 
venue. " S. Buriana/' Leland tells us, " an holy woman of Ireland, 
*' sumtyme dwellid in this place, and there made an oratory *.*' 
*' The canons of Saint Berriqne,'' as Doomsday Book informs us, " hold 
*' Eghs^berrief.'' So varied does the name appear, in the two men- 
tions made of it by this record ! But it appears still more yaried in the 
Valors, the earlier specifying^ " Ecclesia de Beranes/' according to the 
Cottonian copy, or " £cclesia Sanctas Berianae," according to Spelman*s; 
and the feter mentioning' *' Borian, alias St Burien/* Yet with another 
variation, disguising her name, I believe^ her to be the same with 
Bruinet [Burient], a king*9 dai^ter^ that came into Cornwall 
with Saint Piran J.*' And she eren appears plainly to be *' Saint 
Branca [Buranta}, the vii^n, who /ie» in the diurcH of tlie female 
saint aforesaid, four miles ^^m Mount St.. Michael ^l*' The college 


€< 
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'^ and still extant in the Bodleian library there;" which' he did not understand, and I now- 
wish to apply. Some of them are these, as translated by himself: 

^' Warbarth gans ol gweel fiohcllan^ ^* Your wages is [are] prepared, 

f ' Hag goad Penrin entien^ • << Together with all the. fields of Bobellaii^. 

'^ An Ennis, hag Arwioick,. ^^*And the wood of Penrin entirely^ 

•* Tipegimber, . hag^ Kegyllack*. **The island, and Arwinick> 

^* Tregember, and Kegyllack"/* * 

The words, notes Hals, are *' spoken as by Solomon rewarding the- itttWerj of the tmi- 
'^ verse-.'* So finely are all the- unities of time, place, and character observed by this 
Garnish drama.. Thefelds ofBohellan allude to the very.Iands^ on which Gluvias churcb 
was built ; the wood of Penryn, to the wood traditionally known .to have been formerly there^ 
in its impaiked state.: £nnys,.no^ to the- island of the Black Rock, as Hals most ridiculously 
supposes, a rock never inhabited, and never habitable; but to an estate still denominated ' 
Ennys, as well as to estates equally denominated still Arwinirk, Tregeniber, and Kegyllack'j 
all with Behelland within tlie parish of Gtuvias, and all witnessing the author himself to have 
been a pariskkmerof it. Bacon cite» Willis, for St. Mary Magdalen^ chapel^ in Penryn, 
when WillijS only cites Leland,. and for a. chapel .without a name. 

• Leland's Itin..iii. 

t F. 121 : . " Canonici S. Berrionetenent Eglos-bcrrie." In Cornish it was called y EgRs 
•* Buriens", i. e. Ecclesia Buriena: vcl Berianae'* " (Camden, 136)5 as Bttrienis to this ds^ 
pronounced Berien in common coiwersation.. 

Ji Leland's Itin, iii. 195 : " Ex Vita Pirani.-?— ' Bniinet, filia 4!ujuadam reguli'.'* 
. § Itin« W de Wbrcestre, lof : ^* Sancta BraLOfssi^ virgo ; dies ejus agitur die pi'imo . « • «^. 
<^ jacet in ecclesi&prxdictse Sauctse pev iiii miliaria Montis Michaelis." ' 

VOL. II. . B of 
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of clergy, erected in honour of this saint,, seems to have been deserted 
by tliem for some time before the Reformation ; from the preposterous 
nomination probably of Englishmen, of court chaplains, or of ministerial 
expectants, to the preferments in it. They were there at the ConqQsst. 
They probaby continued there for a good while afterward. But they 
were seldom resident at all in the days of Leland ; and therefore called 
aloud for the compelling hand of discipline to be laid upon them. 
^' Ther lyith betwyxt the sowth-west and Newlyn,'* says this ever useful 
chorographer, " a myle or more of the se, S. Buryens, a sanctuary ; 
^' wfaerby, as nere to the chyrch, be not above viii dwellyng howsea. 
^^ Ther longeth to S. Buryens a deane and a few prebendarys^ that almost 
<* be nether ther K* The collie thus sunk into ruins, and the ruins 
were destroyed by that retrograde zeal for religion, which should in 
common sense have rebuilt instead of demolishing the college, and have 
settled a permanent colony of divines within it. There were three 
prebendaries, a rector, and a dean ; the three probably for the three 
churches of Burien, Sennan, and Levin, the rector for the ruling church, 
and the dean, as president over all. But now the dean. 

Like Aaron't rod, has swallowed up the rest ; 

having first fatted his lean deanery of 9/. 1 6s. ojrf. in the last Valor, 
with the rich rectory of the parish, instituted some ages before either 
Athelstanor the dean, and in the last Valor rated at 48^ 12^ id.; but 
having also glutted himself since, I apprehend, with two of the three 
prebends. These are specified in the Valor under the titles of Tirthncy, 
Respernell, or Parva, and with the estimates of 7/., 7/. 0^. 8^., or 2/. 
uespectively. Two of these, however, Respernell and Tirthney, exist 
merely in name, having been for a century past incorporated silently 
into the substance of the deanery, and having therefore no known patron 
at present ; while the other, the very small one, has the bishop for its. 
Thus clergy mai shew a rapaciousness of avarice, even in sacred appro- 
priations of income, that a sacrilegious Henry did not shew. What 
he spared, they seize. And a parish, so large in itself, so amply 
beneficed at first, so richly collegiated afterwards, is resigned up to 
the care of three curates ; while the rector, the dean, and two out 

^ Leiand's Itixu viL 127; 
5 of 
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of the tiiree prebendaries, are all living luxuriously in the person of 
one divine, the very leviathan of St. Burien's, but taking his pastime at 
a considerable distance from it** The *^ oratory,** then, which ** S. 
** Buriana-— there made, while she sumtyme dwellid in this place" 
as a hermit, was of the same sort as Breaca made upon another point 
of our shore, the parish-church rebuilt by her ; rebuilt at the ex- 
pense of one, who, though she was a hermit like Breaca, was also like 
her possessed of much wealth, and was in fact the daughter of a king ; 
becoming afterwards the place of her sepulture, so bearing her sainted 
name upon its head, and receiving the supplications of Athelstan to 
God in it ; but finally taken down by the king, when he ** made ex voto 
** a college where the oratory was," and where the still collegiated yet 
shamefully deserted parish-church is at present f • 

Thus did the Cornish come to be, what Camden represents them to 
have been in his time ; " men who have always respected so far the 
saint 8 of Ireland, and those of their own country, as the tutelary spirits 
of it, that they have consecrated almost all their towns to them ^.'*^ 
But let me bind these three incidents close to my subject, by a fourth,. 
In the year 600, according to Harding, or 586, according to Powel^ 
says Dr. Borlase in his Chronology, " Carieis^ alias Careticus, reigned, 
** according to H. 3, to P. 2, years over (dl Britain,, and in Wales, and 
** in Cornwall 1 5 more, Jt this tivte the Britons were, by the Saxons,—^ 
*^ driven into Wales and Cornwall with their king Careticus^ Not. in 
PoweFs Catalogue §. -This is that visionary kind of history, which still- 
haunts the scene of reality at times, '* revisiting the glimpses of the 
" moon/' and *' making night hideous."^ A sole sovereijgn over all' 
Britain about the year 600, or even 586, and driven from his imperial* 
throne into Wales or CdrnwaU, is merely a ghost, drest in armour of 
gilt leather, gliding along the darkened boards, and vanishing. Care- 

♦ Tanner,^ Bbdase, 383^ 384, and Bacom 
t Ldand'd Itin. iii. 18. 

X Camden, 136: << Sanctos — Hibemicos, et indigetes suos^. bsc gens ut tutelares ita: 
** semper suspexit, ut omnia fcrejoppida iHis conaecraverit.*' 
§ Borlase^ 409^ 

£ 2 ticus 
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tieufi indeed was only the little king of a county, had no connexion 

with Cornwall at all, and ruled only what has derived its appellatiou 

from him, Ceretica, or Cardiganshire . in Wales *. Nor did he ;or his 

S.Cun>4^/ryXfo. gQi^ Carantoc lire so late as 586 or 600 ; the son passing ov§r into Ire^ 

laiid about 432, in order to unite with Saint Patrick in the glorious 
work of converting the Irish f ; and afterwards, about 40o, coming 
assuredly into Cornwall with the large colony of hermits from Ireland^ 
some of them, like iiim^ the companions of St. Patrick; some too, like 
him, the very co-operator* with St. Eatiick in converting the Irish. 
Into Co7^mvall he .certainly came ; and therefore came with that polony 
of co-operators or companions, w hich has proved so very . copious a 
source of saints to the Cornish. " Karantoc wu^ the son of Cereticus, 
*' a king of the Britons," says an ancient life of him, in some extracts 
made by Leland ; " Karantoc constructed an oratory for himself, in the 
*'- place which was called Guerith KMrantauCl^'' Thb the biographer 
afterwards denominates in a mode of termination, that may seem to 
speak him -a Saxon, but is equally British also ; *' Karanton, that is;, the 
*' manoiir of Karantoc, being the place given to Karantoc §.**; llie 
name of Giienth KarantanCy therefore, thus explained by the biographer 
as a Comishman, is that Cornish appellation which was fixed upon the 
ground, at the very period of ceding the ground to Carantoc ; and the 
appellation is truly correspondent w ith all, Gwerydoe (W.) signifying a 
Jand, ^ country, a region ; but Gueret (C), which is still nearer to the 
name, meaiung the grpund. This land must have been assigned to the 
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* Usher, 441 : '** Carantociim— ^Kcredlci Cereticae apud Cambrobrit. annos regis filium/' 

t Usher, 441 : " Elodem ipso quo in Hiberniam Patriciiis advenit anno, Carantocum, 
** Hibernis Cernach app6llatum, — in Hibernia conversari coepisfc, in Sancti illius V^t^ 
^^ Icgimus.*' — See aflso p. 517, for the specified year. 

X Leland's Itin. iii. 19 j: "Ex VJliKarantoci. « Karant. filius Keretiei reg» Britann.';" 
^ ambiguous expression, that probably suggested the wild imagination of a kinjg of all 
Britain. " Karant. construxit oratorium in loco qui dictus Guerith Xarantauc/' This saint, 
therefore, is different from the Karatoc, or Car^ntac, of Itin. viii, ^a : " & Vit& Karatoci. 
" * Carantacus fi\\\x% Roderici regis. Carantocus fuitin Hibernia 3o.annis ante nativilateoi S, 
/^^ Danielis!," which Danid died about 545. (Usher, 274.) 

§ Leland's Itin, iii. 195; <f Ex Vita Karautoci.— rlUranton^ i.e. villa Karantoci, locua 
•^' datus K^rant.** 

Signified 


dignified heimit^ by d^e owner of the soil under the permission of the 
king. Both, therefore, must have been as much Christians in profes- 
sion, ^s Carantoc .was one in zeal. This 7^al> which carried him into 
Ireland, and engaged him with the heathi^is, which exposed liinl to 
infinite dangers, as well as subjected him to infinite troubles, strangely 
subsided at last into the sequestrations of a hermitage* We consider 
indeed the religiousness that thus retires, to be mingled with timidity^ 
to shnok therefore from the world, and so to withdraw into soUtude^ 
when with more qourage it would be more useful, and, by givipg an 
example of pra<;tised holiness, would delineate to all viewers, mediate 
or immediate, the very picture of general religiovisness in lively colours. 
Nor do we consider wrong, in thus thinking. This is clearly the case, 
with the multitude of retirers. But with such men as Carantoc, as 
Piran, and others before, men that felt enough of the impulse of spirit, 
to meet the blackest frowns of the world ; that kindled sufficiently with 
the flame of Heaven, to struggle earnestly for the salvation of man in 
contradiction to man's own desires ; the case is very difierent. Such 
men had, such men could liave, no timidity about them« They were 
the magnanimous heroes of our race. They sh^ewed themselves such in 
magnanimous and heroical exertions for the xonversion of man to 
Christianity. But when the work was done, for which their spirits had 
been strained^ and their minds bent, to their fullest stretch of possibility ; 
their minds and spirits relax^ed, seeking a repose from all tfaeir intense-^ 
ness of operation, in the calm of contemplative religion, in the ease^of 
devout aspirations. In this manner, bat with less dignity, Scipio retired 
trom the triumphs of war and the ingratitude of Rome, to walk with 
Laelius, upon the beach at Gaieta or Lorenzo, to pick pebbles, to collect 
shells, and let himself down to all the amusements of his bayish days *. 
That therefore may be said of tJicin which Livy writes of Jdm ; *^ ia 

* Tully De Oratore, li. 12 : '* Saspe. ex soccro meo audivi, cnoi is dicei^, sooeniin soum 
*' Leiitttn semper fei4 cum Scipionc solitum rasticari,' eos^ie incredibilitcr repuerascere esse 
** solitos, cum ruB ex urbe, tanquam e vinculis, cvolavisaent. Non audeo diceredetaiibus 
^' viris, sed tamen ita solet narrare Scsevola, conchas eos et umbiltcos ad Gatetaib et ad 
^ Laureatura legcre consuesse^ etadomnemanimi remispionem ludumquedescendere.*' 

" youth 


it 
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*' youth they were contimially engaged in wars, in old age they seemed 
to shrink in their size, because they had not objects sufficient to call 
out their genius f." On this principle dM Carantoc settle at a point 
of our north sea, a little to the east of Piran ; fix his cdl by the parish*^ 
church there, and was buried within it at his deaths assuredly ; so gave 
his name to a parish, that surrounds the site of both at present, that 
once had the collegiate church of Saint Karenttne upon the veiy site of 
his, and still has the poor, plundered, naked church of CarmUok, or 
Crantok. That church has been coUegiated in honour of St. Carantoc, 
we may be siire very soon after his death, and while his rocmwy was 
yet fresh among the Cornish. It is therefbre mentioned in our record 
of Doomsday Book, as even then a college of canons. These ** canons 
'* of S. Carentoch," says the book, ** hold Langoroch ;*' a name then 
applied to the church and church-lands, by a colloquial contraction of 
the saint's name, as it is still retained for the church itself, *' and held it 
** in the time of king Edward *.'* They appear, from the early Valor, 
to have been no less than nine prebendaries and a portionist J. But aU 
were torn away before the late Valor, by that low-thoughted penurious^ 
ness of soul, which fancies almost every expense too much for the ho- 
nour of God's worship, but none too great for the gratification of its own 
pride ; which plunders the church of God to swell the luxury of its own 
table; and would, if it could, plunder even *' Heaven's pavement, beaten 
*^ gold," to heighten its own pomp of prodigality upon earth. Thus a 
church so artiply endowed, as to be rated in value beyond any other in 
Cornwall, even at 89/. I5s. 8d. near two thousand a year at present, 
has been reduced so low by the audaciousness of sacrilege, as to remain 
a melancholy monument of its ravages in the eyes of the present gene^ 
ration. Nothing is left, not even the vicarage, that production of lazi* 


t Livy, xxxviii. 53 : '^ In juvent& bella a»sidue gesta; cum senecta res quoqiie deflomere^ 
** nee pnebita crt materia ingenio.'' 

*• Doomsday Book, f. lar: ^< Canonic! S. Carentoch tenent Langoroch^ et tenebani 
«* tenif>ore regis Edwardi." Hals, 73 : " The vicarage church of Crantoek is commonly 
'* called !Lan<-Gurra, or Lan^Gorra." 

X Pope Nicholas's Valor^ fay si^iplying from Spefasnan^s copy the portion omitted in the 

Cottoniaa. 

ness. 
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ness, or non-residence, in the canon^^, rated in the first Yalor at forty 
shillings merely^ but turned in the second into a curacy, that subsUta 
merely on a pittance of eight pounds a-ycar certain *. So nearly have 
some of the clergy been ground to atoms in their revenues^ between the 
moving millstones of Popery and Protestantism ; both turning upon the 
same spindle of selfishness, but Protestantism pressing with still greater 
force than Popery. So little, too, could the character of this sainted 
son of a Welsh king, this honoured hermit of Cornwall, and this con- 
verter of the Irish with St. Patrick, operate to save his church, the 
erection, probably, of some cotemporary sovereign of Cornwall, from 
the sousing harpies of desolation f ! 

♦ Bacon. 

t Cotemporary with these was a salpt^ par Jy Cumifih in his birth, I apprehend, bul 
never yet affixed lo Cornwall. This is one of \vh9m pmr itieniorials are not very slight, aad S, l^^r^MoM^nAj: 
9ur evidences not merely modem, '^ Whilst S. Pafrick laiaured in ih$ Q^spell with so gnai 
<^ successes" says Cressy, 182-185, *' Brittany j'* thatisi our isle of Britait)^ '< was illustrated 
^' with the glory of another great saint; who, notwilhstandidg, by reason of the calamitiei 
^^ afterward hapning, was forced to leave his native countrey, and passe over into Atmmica 
^^ in Gaule ; this was S. Winwaloc, the son of 4 certain nobje person called Fracan, co^« 
f * sin*gennan to a^ British prince named Cotoo, as wee reade in ike Gallican Maartyrohge. 
^' Malbranc, a French antiquary^ 9&Tm% that his mother's name was Albai and aimama 
** Trimavis^ citing for his authority the ancient manuscript monuments of MonstrueiL-^ 
^^ Malbranc eamesdy contends that hit. sacred relics repose at Monstrueil, where they shew 
^^ likewise his chasuble, albc, and stole; and there is a church dedicated to hii memor y^ 
5' in French called S. Waloy." This saint waa professedly a Britiah, and plainly a Cornish 
man. He is remembered at Monstreuil, we see, and be is equally remembered in Com^ 
wall, we know : a church has continued his name in both to the present day. In oor 
deanery of Kerrier we have the parish of GunwaUOf and the church of it is dedicated to 
Saint Wynwallow* This part of cmr coastj^ therefore^ was assuredly that at which he 
resided as a hermit, and from which he '* passed over into Armorica," to settle finally at a 
monastery in Artois ; while the church of S. Waloy, at Monstreuil, was in all probabi* 
lity that ^' little private church, seperated froin noyse and i^ode of people, about a mile 
^' distant from his monastery,'* to which *' it was S. Winwaloc's custom to repair daily,-*^ 
^^ that he might more quietly and without distraction'' pray there. (Cresay, 184.) He was 
half a hermit still ; but he is now restored to Cornwall for tlie first time. Yet to Cornwall 
was he given by the old martyrologies, the additions made to Bede's specif3Ptng expressly on 
the twenty-eighth of April ^^ Coanubia nat. S. GinxfooALoei Confessoris.^* (Bedae Opera^ 
36a*) He was no martyr^ we see, ^ he lyatf only a confessor ; and his natale was his 
actual birth*day» 

I have 
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I have thus carried my chain of evidence to a sufficient length for the 
present ; I have particularly pointed out that rich embarkation of saints 
M bich came over from Ireland into Cornwall about the year 4 60. Alf 
these saints existed, we should now remember, in that very period of 
our Cornish history in which Dr. Borlase dreams he " finds many holy 
*' men employed to convert the Cornish to the Christian religion ;'* when 
the Cornish appear already converted, already Christians, and having 
their kings, their nobles, their clerg}% their monks, or their hermits, 
all happily united in Christianity together *• 

SECTION 

* In that colony from Ireland came undoubtedly some who are not to be regularly traced 

up to it at present, and therefore cannot be positively incorporated into its catalogue. Such 

^y.M^lftvce^. a mie we find in Leiand's brief notice of " Withbl, an Yrisch sahtct" (Itin. v. 4a), who 

certainly gave name to the '* Ecclesia de Withiel" of the first Valor 5 the " Wythioll, alias 
«* Withiel," of the second, a parish in our deanery of Pyder ; because the name is pro- 
nounced by the Cornish exactly as it is written by Leiand, not Wythioll or Withiel^ but 
Wltheh This church, therefore, is not dedicated in reality, however it may be in report, 
to an unknown ** St. UveU,*' whose name has little or no correspondency of sound with the 
appellation of the parish, but to this saint of Ireland, who echoes the name of the parish 
with so just a tone in his own. We have also another parish, that I suppose to be equally 
denominated from one of these Irish saints. *' The prior of Tywardreth,'* says Hals, 1 1, 
<^ with diyers other benefactors, as appears from the carving and inscription on the stones 
^.vAtAAtjtJSL. ** thereof founded and endowed this church within the town of Trenance, now St. Austell 

** town ; aftcF which it was indifferently written Trenance Prior (Carcw's Survey of Corn- 
^ wall^ 47), that is to say, the Valley*town Prior (or pertaining to him) ; and again by 
^* him, Trenance Aus-tell, i. e. the Cell, Chapel, or Hole Valley-town 5 and again, Tre- 
^^ mxict Aus-tell, i. e^ ifae Valley-town, or out remote Cell or Chapel, so called in respect 
*' to Tywardpeth, its superior or mother-chttrch." With such a sweep of licentiousness 
does this- hero in-absuitiity take his course ! even when he seems, from his references, to be 
most authentic in- his accounts, he contrives to daSh his folly of fiction in the face of his 
reader. The etymologies are too contemptible for refutation, and the refi^rence to Carew 
is absolutely false.in itself. Carew, in f. 47, makes no mention at all of " Trenance Prior,*' 
mentioning only ^* Trenanstle" for Trenan Austle ; as in^ f. 44, he mentions equally under 
the 3d of Henry IV. ** TrcnasanstBl'" for Trenans AusteK The township was originally 
called Trenance, and in it resided the denominating satnt. ^^S. Austol,'' notes Leiand rn 
Itin. vii. 120, '' erat heremita/' He took up his residence not far from a fountain here, 
called to this day ^^ St. Austell WeU,'^ thbogh it is a quarter of a mile to the north of the 
town, being a hollow ii> the iiace of a high perpendicular rock^ bellying wide within, and 
arched in a peak without. The very place is denominated from it Manacuddle in writing, 

or 
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SECTION II. 






I HAVE now raised my lighthouse, stone by stone, and story by 
story, till the top of it has nearly ascended to the period of St. German's 
visit into Cornwall. But as I have some operations for St. German to 
perform in Cornwall that are purely Christian in themselves, and imply 
Christianity to be the religion established in Cornwall at the time, I am 
compelled to raise my lighthouse still higher. Thus will the fire updn 
it form a larger sphere of illumination, and irradiate the darkest clouds 
about its head; we shall thus behold Christianity, at the coming of 
Germans into Cornwall, before it, even long before, dissolving all the 
magic ties of druidism, bursting all the charmed bands of heathen igno- 
rance or heathen viciousness, and setting the soul of our ancestors free» 
free to assert her native dignity, to aspire after her natural place of rest, 
to fly into the bosom of her Father and her Friend in heaven. 

Though Melor Was not a martyr for Christianity, yet he was (as I 
have already hinted) a Christian when he was murdered. He was, says 
his ancient biographer in Leiand, ^^ bred up in a monastery*,** that 

or MeMkMU m pronunciation ; a Cornish appellation, that signifies merely the belly or 
basin in tbe rook (see Hist, of Man. ii. 185, quarto), and a basin attracting always 
the atteotim of aatiqparies^ recently engaging firom them the tide of a baptistery, yet now 
appropriated, for the first time, to its own use and its own saint : his oell, however, seema 
to have been on the site of the town itself, to have been there modelled into a chapel after 
his death, and magnified into a ptrish-church ^ last ; thus proving the origin of the town, 
andhavioig a dUtrict taken for it out of the clo^adjoining parish of. St. Mewan assuredly. 
A parisb<*chucck it was^ even in the days of the finrt Valor ; being specified in it as '^ ecclesia 
^' de Sancto Aostolo/' at the very time when it had been appropriated to the priory of 
Tywardreth, as it had then ^^ viearius gusdem.'' It was so appropriated in the reign of 
Henry in. : ** Cart. 33 Ed. i. n* 38. recil. per inspeximus tres cartas Hen. 3. viz. pri- 
<^ nuuD>'' &c. ^' secundam de ecclesia d&Austely tertiam de libertata sanctuarii S. Justeli.'* 
(Monasticon> ii. 586, 587, Tanner under Truwardraithy) 

• Leland's Itin. iii. 194, 195: ^/ Ex VitA S. Melori.— ^ Melorus enutritus m coe- 
nobio'." 

vc^L. II. p indubitable 
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indubitable evidence of Christianity professed and established in^ the 

country. We have even the very name of the monastery in that of its 

president, and so come to know thp chronology of another saint of 

S. Go'iA^r^^^'y^. Cornwall : he was " bred up in the monastery of . Saint Corentin f .'* 

This saint, as Dr. Borlase tells us, *' who is now called O/ry," a chapel 
being now denominated from him Corantyn in the Valor of Henry VIII. ; 
but Cury in popular usage, omitted (like Germo) in the Valor of Pope 
Nicholas, and, like Germo, included then, as it now is, in the parish 
of Breague, but included in it as a chapel to Gunwallo, a member still 
of the extended body of Breague, though all Sithney interposes between, 
them, and once therefore uniting with Sithney to compose that body,, 
was the first Cornish apostle of note that we know of. Born in Brit- 
tany, he preached first in his own country and Ireland, till, being 
driven away by violence, he again betook himself to the life of a 
'^ hermit, which he had quitted for the sake of travelling [in Brittany 
and Ireland], to instruct the ignorant [in Brittany] and the infidel [in 
Ireland] : he settled at the foot of a mountain called Menehont, in 
*' the diocese of Cornwall." A note refers to Parker's Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities for what is called " the very rich rectory of Menihont, in 
** Devonshire * ;*' without remarking that in Devonshire there is no 
such rectory, and even no such vicarage. " But some think it Men- 
'^ hynnett, in Cornwall ;" as the note, without any apparent conscious- 
ness of the higher rationality of its second suggestion, immediately sub- 
joins. ^' Here the fame of his sanctity increasing, at the entreaty of 
Grallonus king of the Armoricans, he was consecrated bishop of 
Cornwall by St. Martin, bishop of Tours in France, and, being said 
to have converted all Cornwall^ died in the year 40l J." This accoimt 
is wholly derived from those impure sources of intelligence^ Capgrave 
and Tinmouth ; but the Doctor refers all to a source still more impure — 
to his own authority, as he appeals to no testimony for it. Nor is it 
worth while to dwell upon the apparent absurdities in it; he who 

t Letand's Itin. in. 194, 195 : a Ex VitA S. Melori.— * In coenobio S. Corentini'." 
• Borlase^ 369 : " * Uberrimam rectoriam de Manihont in DevoiM&#' Parker's EccK Ant. 
Drake, p, 381/* 
:}: Borlase, 369.. 

*^ again 
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*' again betook himself to the life of a herrtiit," being consecrated a 
bishopy and he being consecrated bishop of Cornwall, " at; the entreaty 
" of — ^whom ?-T-the king of Cornwall surely ! — No ! — *' of Grallonus 
" kingoftheArmoricans'' Only let me observe, that the second of these 
absurdities is apparently generated by a mixture of conflicting atoms : 
Grallon king of the Armoricans, at whose solicitation Corantyn was 
consecrated bishop of Cornwall, being actually king or count of 
Comouaille in Armorica*; and Corantyn, so consecrated bishop of Corn-' 
wall, being bishop of Comouaille in fact, even lending his saiilted name 
to the cathedral of Cornquaille at Quimper f . We must however take 
the history as it lies before us, because we have no other, and try to 
pick up gold with Virgil out of this dung of Ennius. Corantyn^ then, 
who is said by Dr. Borlase to have " died in the year 40 1," certaitily^ 
died in a much earlier year ; as Melor, who was murdered soon after 
the first reception of Christianity in Cornwall, we know to have been 
educated in his monastery. He first settled as a hermit, probably upon 
liie shore of our south sea, upon that part of it in the parish of Breague 
which has the chapel of Corantyn or Cury on it at present : from his 
hermitage here, he seems to have been drawn by the king of Cornwall, 
and to have taken the charge of that monastery, as it was called, or 
that academy, as it might more properly be called, in which Melor the 
spn of the king was educated. This was the retirement, I presume, in 
which he is here said to have " settled at the foot of a mountain called 
" Menehont;." at the foot of tbe mountain, high on the side of which 
stands the church, and at the bottom of which lies the vicarage-house : 

* Lobineau, i. i. 

t <' La legende de S. Menulfe ou Menon, que Von trouve. dans la Bibliotheque du 
^' P. Labbe, tome ii. dans les BoUandistes au tome iii. du mois de Juillet, rapporte que ce 
*' saint persbnnage quittant la Grande-Bretagne^ aborda au territoire des Osismiens, ou 
*' S. Chorentin etoit eveqtie; ^ pervenit ad Minorem (Britaoniam), in provinciam civitatis 
<* qua. ab antiquis Oximorum nuncupatur, cujus Sanctus Choren(i?iJis antistes eraf.'* 
(D'Anville's Notice de TAncienne Gaule, 509.) " Des lettres datees de i'an 1 166 — ont ete 
<< donnees < apud Confluentiam in ecclesid B. Maria et B. Chovcntlni.'^ On lit dans ua 
"4tutre titre'du Cartulaire de Kimper, 'eccjesia S. Chorentini in Confluentia'.'* (Ibid,. 

248^249-) . 
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the former, like a church In Wales, had attracted to it the name of 
Llaft Heneth, or the Church of the Elder ; so lent the name of Men 
Heneth, or the Mountain of the Elder, to the hill on which it stands * ; 
and thence extended it over the parish, in supersedence of the ancient 
appellation of Tr^elly f . This accordingly bears still the name of Aft«- 
nihinnet in the Valor of Pope Nicholas, and of Mynhenyote, alias Mtn^ 
hynnet, in that of Henry VIIL ; and the vicarage, once the parsonage, 
I suppose, vras that early academy or monasteiy of the Britons before 
the very first of all those schools of Cornwall, which have continued in 
our parsonage or our vicarage houses, even as late as our own days. This 
is also the church so distinguished in modem times, by being the first 
which heard the liturgy in the English language ; as that is the moun* 
tain so celebrated in ancient, by having the first known school for 
education under it. We thus see Christianity established so thoroughly 
in Cornwall at this period, whatever the period precisely is, and soon 
after the general acceptance of Christianity by the Britons, that an 
academy was erected for the Christian education of the nobles, as even 
the son of the king was educated in it. We thus too advance, by the 
scale of Dr. Borlase's own chronology, up beyond the year 401, when 
Corantyn is stated by him to have died, and nearly half a centuiy beyond 
the year at which St. German made his visit into Cornwall. And to 
this account of Corentin, however full for a person so little known, we 
may just add two circumstances totally unknown to Dr. Borlase, yet 
truly important to the history of him ; that he is mentioned ecpressly 

* Myrmtu or Mermity are mountains in Welsh and Cornish (Borlase) ; Myn or Men^ 
therefore, was once a mountain in those languages, as Minn, Muine, still are in Irish, and 
Penmanmaur is in Welsh ; Heneth (C.) is age, Henydd (W.) an elder. So we have ^'Llait 
*< Heneth,'* a parish- church in Wales, not signifying (as Leland interprets the name) 
" Fanum Obedientise*' (Itin. v. 62), but " Fanum Presbyteri.*' This is now called: 
« Hcnllan,** 1 presume, in ** the deanery of Rhose or Ross." (Liber Regis.) 

t ^' The lordship of (Treegjelly, now caullid Minheneth lordship— : from Leskard to 
^ Minheneth a 2 miles, wher is a fair large old chirch. The personage is impropriate 

<f to y* Exeter college in Oxford. ^^ The maner of Minheneth was sumtiipe caullid 

^ Tregelly, whereof the name and niinef yet remaine.'' (Leland^s itin. iii« 39^4••) The- 
niins still semain, I understand, ia a gateway^ &c.. 

\ upon 
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upon the additions made to Bede's Martjrology in manuscript^ as there 
we read on the fir st of May thus, ^^ in Cornwall, the birth-day of Saint 
" CoyRiNTiy, the confessor and bishop s T and that this saint was so 
famous in those ages during which religion seems not merely (as it 
ought) to have reigned paramount to all other ideas, but almost to have 
absorbed them quite, as to have made the abbey of Glastonbury proud 
to possess the relics of " Saint Corentin the bishop f ,'* equally with 
the remains of St. Petrock and other less provincial saints J. 

But we may mount still higher upon Dr. Borlase*s ladder, and actually 
advance another half century beyond this : so sleepily inattentive has the 
Doctor been to the very facts and dates which he furnishes himself I 
The mind of a writer, unless it is very lively in its energies, and kept 
awake by perpetual exertions, is apt to doze at times over its work ; to 
perform half the functions of authorship under the influence of drowsi- 
ness, so produce a composition 

Got ** 'tween asleep and wake.*' 

* Beds Opera, 3649 Smith: ^' Comubise natale S« Conrintini confessoris atque pon- 
«« tificU." 

t Joannes Glastoniensis, 450 : '^ Os de Sancto Corentino episcopo,'' with ^^ os de Saneto 
*f Petroco,'' &c. 

X See Borlase's Nat. Hist. 315, for the English liturgy being first used in Menhynnet. 
But what must have been the religious distress of the Cornish in the long interval between 
the proscription of the ancient liturgy, and the establishment of the new in the English 
language ? The English, too, was not desired by the Cornish, as vulgar history says, and 
as Dr. Borlase avers (ibid.) ; but, as the case shews itself plainly to be, forced upon the 
Cornish by the tyranny of England, at a time when the English language was yet unknown 
in Comwail. This act of tyranny ^was at once gross barbarity to the Cornish people, and a 
deadirbloW to the Cornish language. Had the liturgy been translated into Cornish, as il 
was into Welsh, that language would have been equally preserved with this to the present 
moment. But this Wales in a comer had not consequence enough in itself to secure it that 
proper attention of humanity and of religion, equally with thq extensive' principality of 
North and South Wales; for savage indeed are those rulers who, for the sake of a petty 
advantage in politics, sentence a whole generation of men to live without the-beneitof 
public worship ; as was in our own days medilaied equally to* be done, according to the late 
Dr. Johnson's itiformation personally given to me, against the Scotch of the Highlanda^ by 
low wretches who could not lift up their soda above the suffocating vapour of politics. 

"About 
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" About the middle of the four^th century/' the Doctor observe, *' Solo- 
'' mon duke of Cornwall/' or, as in his chronology at the end he cites 
Leland, more properly calling him " the little hing of Cornwall*;'* 
though the Doctor still persists in calling him duke, even there, as if 
he thought the nominal king to be a real duke f ; '^ seems to have been 
v9, /Ce^. ^' a Christian; for his son Kebius was ordained a bishop by Hilarius, 

^ ^' bishop of Poictiers in France, and afterwards returned into his own 
*' country to exercise that high function J/' The prior Keby, therefore, 
and fwt the posterior Corantyn, was surely what we have already seen, 
the Doctor most contradictorily calling the latter " the first Cornish 
" apostle of note that we meet with /' the former being actually the 
first in time, the first in birth as a certainly " Cornish apostle," and the 
first too iri '* note" as the son of the king of Cornwall; nor could 
'/ Solomon duke of Cornwall" even " seem to have been a Christian/* 
but must liavc been no Christian at all, if the posterior Corantyn has 
been truly *' said" before ** to have converted all Cornwall/' Yet 
Solomon, the father of Keby, in fact does not merely " seem" to be a 
Christian, but was certainly one, as his scriptural name of Solomon 
e\inces at a glance. So early was Christianity seated on the throne of 
Cornwall ; even by Dr. Borlase's own estimation of time, " about the 
'* middle of the fourth century," as the Doctor here avers, or " about 
" the year 350," as the Doctor repeats in another place §. Keby him- 
self, according to his biographers Tinmouth and Capgravc in Usher, to 
whom the Doctor refers for his and their account, Jirst spent twenty 
years in his education arnong his countrymen of Cornwall |j ; being edu- 
cated, like Melor, in some Cornish monastery assuredly, and most pro- 
bably in what was afterward Corantyn' s at Menhynnet. Such a monas- 
tery was at once a school and an university to the members, they being 

* Leland De Script. Brit. 65 : ^^ Solomonis, Corinie reguli.'' 
t Borlase, 407. ' 

% Ibid. ibid. 
§ Ibid, ibid. 

II Usher, 105: '^ ' Postquaia viginti anois apud Comubienses 8U08 liberalibus disciplinis 
^^ iacubuisset'^'' &c» 

sent 
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sent to it very young, and therefofe spending so many years at it* He 
then went abroad to complete his education, and to prepare himself 
more eminently for the office to which he obviously devoted his life at 
this period — that of a clergyman ; nor had he any conception of that 
hasty mode of preparing for the sacred character, of which we see such 
frequent instances in his own Cornwall at present, and by which the 
raw schoolboy is speedily transformed into the unfledged divine. A 
Cornish education too might properly qualify, he thought, for the 
secular affairs of life, or even for the ordinary duties of the clerical 
function ; but Ms mind aspired to higher learning, and his sdul afiected 
a nobler excellence. He went into France, and repaired to Poitiers, 
says Leland in his useful gleanings from some ancient life of him, as " a 
city very famous for the number of its professors, over which did then 
preside Hilary the bishop, that ornament truly great to divines*.*' 
Here, as Leland adds, *' he laid himself out in every sort of attention 
*' to the bishop, in onder to procure his good opinion ; at last obtained 
'* from him tbat ordination on which his soul was so strongly bent ; 
*' and was even in proper time afterwards consecrated bishop hy himf .'* 
His episcopal powers he exercised probably as a suffragan to Hilary in 
his diocese of Poitou ; and continued with Hilary, I suppose, shewing 
all the reverence of a pupil to his tutor, and expressing all the plenty q£ a 
son to a father, till even the health of a Hilary yielded to the siege of 
time, and old age terminated the long life of the prelate. Keby spent 
no less Xhzxi fifty years with him, if we caii believe his two biographers, 
Tinmouth and Capgra^^e, on a point so very extravagant in itself §. 
Keby must certainly have staid there many years ; nor would any event, 
in all probability, have torn him away from Hilary after so long a con- 

• Leland Dc Script. Brit. 65 : '* Galliam — petiit, ct Pictonum invisit urbetn, numero 
'^ doctorum celebemmam ; cui turn prsefuit Hilarius pontifex, tbeologorum decus plane 
*' eximium." 

t Leland, ibid. " Gratiam - antistitis modia omnibus sibi comparare satagebat; tan- 
<' dem, quod voluit maxime, tmpetravit ; idque tanto cirm successu, ut episcopus ab eo 
*' designaretur. 

§ Usher, 105: *' Apud quem [Hilarium Pictavorum episcopum], Kebium Brilannum-— , 
^* per quinquaginta annos mansisse^ graduque episcopal! ab eo accepto^^' &c. 

tinuance 
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tinuance together ; except the very demise of Hilary. Then the prin- 
cipal attraction to Poitiers being removed from the heart, every object 
tliefe reminding him strongly of Hilary, and a shade of mournful recol-* 
lection being thus thrown continually over his thoughts ; he cast his 
eyes back upon his native shore, and returned into his father's kingdom 
of Cornwall *. He came not however to challenge that royalty in it, 
of which his father had been possessed in his life, and to which he him* 
self had a right to succeed on his father s death ; having undoubtedly 
resigned up his right to his brother's family, when he went abroad, 
when be devoted himself to a studious life, when he dedicated his days 
to the work of the ministry f ; and so escaping all that long train of 
Siiseries, which Meluan, with Melor, suffered from it. 

The chronology of this period, indeed, is confessedly very obscoie ; 
but we do not use the lights that we have. Let us then bring them for- 
ward, and apply them to the history, for the first time. When Cap- 
grave fixes the murder of Melor *' at the very commencement of the 
'^ Christian faith accepted by the Britons J," he plainly refers it to the 
^establishment of Christianity by Constantine, in the empire at lai^e, 
and in this island as a part of the whole. He refers it therefore to the 
^st Mtj or sixty years after that establishment, so fiidng it between 
the years 3 1 3— 370. Within this period were those councils held, at 
whi<;h the bishops of Britain were present ; that of Aries in 314, that 
of Nice in 325, that of Sar^Bca in 347, and that of Rimini in 35g ^ 
But in 358^ I£iary bishop of Poitiers, then buiished into Fhrygia for 
his attachment to rectitude of faith, in his adherence to the doctrine of 
our Saviour*s godhead; addressed a public letter to his brother-bishops 
of the continent and of the isle, expressing his joy to hear *' they were 

^ Usher, 105 : *^ In patriam suam postea reme&sse, rcferunt in ejus Vit& Johannes 

** TinmuthensU et Capgravius.*' 

t Leiand De Script, Brit. 65 : ^^ Majorr literarum quam opum patemarum studio 
^* tenebatur/' 

I Usher, 041 : ^^ In ipsis Christians^ fidei a Britannis accepise primordiis/' 
^ Usheri 51 1» 

^* uncontaminated 
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'^ uncontamined and unhurt, by any contagion from a deteitable here^lj^'^ 
Kehy is also represented by Tinmouth and by Capgrave to have left 
Ppitou and .retiumed into Cornwall in 364 §. And Hilary, who hod 
been sent into banishment in 350, but was recalled from it in 30o or 
^1, died at Poitiers in 3C8 or 36g ||. All these dates nearly coincide 
together. The adventures of Keby unite in general time, with the 
murders of Melor and Melyan. Keby probaby resigned up the crown 
on the death of his father Solomon, to his younger brother Melyan ; 
staid not at Poitiers probably half the years assigned for his stay, 
3uch Writers as Capgmve and Tinmouth measuring the Uves of their 
saints, by an antediluvian scale of years; went therefore to Poitiers 
about 350, while his father was yet reigning, and when Hilary was 
made bishop f ; acted as a substitute for Hilafy probably, during his exile 
of four years from his diocese ; so <:ame back into Cornwall, in 368 or 
360 probably. He came back, says Dr. Borla^e from his authorities^ 
'' to exercise that high function of a bishop, with which he waaiAvested/' 
He came primarily to see his royal relations ; yet not to retire from 
them into the solitude of a hermitage afterwards, as he had not retired 
into any before ; but under the protection of their head to settle in a 
town, as he had settled at Poitiers before, and there to act under the 
Cornish prelate, as he had acted under the Poitevin, in the capacity 
of a sufiragan. For these reasons, it seems, he settled about the 
middle of the long diocese, and at the town of Tregoney, then not; 
what it now is, a mere kind of village, without trade, without industry, 
without money, but a town of the first consequence in the county, a 
town of great commerce, a town of much shipping, a town of consider- 
able extent, and as such, having two churches successively erected with- 
in it before this period. 


%M^cy^ 


X Usher, 105: '' Incontaminatos voset illaesos ab omni contagio dctestandse haereseos," 

$ Usher, 512. 

H' Cavers Historia Literaria, i. 164, 165, edit. 1738. 

t Cave's Hist. Lit. 164: << Pictavorum episcopus esse consti tutus, circa annum ex Baronii 
^' cdculo cccLv, nulll tamen cogente ratione, quia annis aliquot ante id tempus ad sedenl 
«' Pictavensem etchi potuerit/* 
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. TTOgpkey vna tke ti^ry j£r«^ town upon ^y braneh ^f that' £ne har- 
bour^ which forms the principal pride of Cornwall ; which £sceb all th& 
liaiJboura of the isle> except Milford Hnsr&jt, for securi^ of anchorage^ 
for <€xpai:ise-of water, and for niunber of openings into it ; whkfa there-* 
fore liefr Jiike a vast Briareus, stretching forth its gigantic carcass on 
crery *side, and thro wing, out its hundred arms into the land around it. 
Tregoney was upon the miun arm, even the denominating river ; was 
denominated Cenia itself, While the harbour was called the Mouth of 
ti>eC^a ; and the mmthem road of the Romans in Cornwall terminated 
at this Cenia, now Tre-<?eney, or Tre- Go»ey, more properly that thant 
4his, as it is popularly entitlod Tr^'ney, the Castle upon the -Cenia,. 
flow Ibe Vai f . Tr^ooey v^m thus a town at a time, when Falmoutk 
town, when Femyn, when evenTruro itself, was not yet in cojitemplation 
fbr many a^ ; held possesdmi of the river Fal with its harbour at the 
mouth, When it had and could have no rival ; and so stood the cxriginal 
lord, the natural sovereign of all. Tregoney, indeed, is now deserted 
%y the tide of its harbour, and almost even by the waters of its river. 
Yet that it once had the lull, free, absolute enjoyment of both, is 
evident from a train of concurring evidences. Its river, the equal deno- 
minator of it and of the harbour among the Romans, is much more 
considerable in itself than the currents either of Truro or of Peniyn ; and 
therefore carries its name over them all even to this day, as they unite 
toiall into the sea together. But then, as ranging over a larger extent 
of ground, as particularly traversing the moors of St. Stephen's, St* 
Dennis, or St. Roche ; it lay much nearer than they to the stream-tvorks, 
and was much mcM^e exposed to injuries from them. Such it must have 
received very early, stream-works being the &st mines o£ a country fiMr 
metal, as they were for gold on the Doria of Great St. Bernard formerly J ; 
and an ancient stream-work for tin being actually found about nineteen 
years ago, in St. James's Moor, at Tregoney, close to the current of the 

t Rkh^rd, ^Q: <^ Urbes babebant ^Damnonu]] — Ceniam^'* .&c. ^^^u^ii.^ipad ipso^pcse- 

i4P«i--rCcn'ms," Jkc. p. 4^, iter xvi. "Tamara, m. p . . Volubm m.,p. •...-. ^ 

^ Cenia, xn. p • .'* Ptolemy alao, in ii. 3, notes tbe ISpxiXk pf the Q^iiip X^fH^m 

I Course of Hannibal over the Alp8> ii. 183, &c. 

Fal, 


TbI, eren tmdar 0ie wmy walk cf th^ mi^^mai ehirchyard df Treg^lnef 
theti. And &e misdiief prodiiced by lliesie kipmes of i^es, hae conti-^ 
traei dMm to oiir own tiittes in despite of two k^ issurveyed 

by the neighbomiilg geiKtr^r with an impro^rident sort of serenity, that 
fbresees not tbe* rain of the ray harbour itsdf ito tinbe;. yet 19 strof^ly 
nutfked to* the eye of historic eiariosity^ by a stseceaiaion of the sea's re« 
eedii^ from Tregoney ♦. 


^ Tht iM^ streame/* of Faim^th^ harbour, cries Ldand, '' goith up 
^ -^^-djhirig and Jkfvii^, and a quarter of a mile above is tifie tonne df 
^ Tregoney. Here is a: Mdge Of stofle, aliquot 5?*?*\ r upon FaUt 
'* ritrerf Z*^ Leland thus lAeWs the s^^ilg^tide in- Ms time to have 
rbaehed wiAin a quarter efa fkile flSMn Tr^oney ? while i« domes not 


^ Sutute %$^ c» 8. of Henrjr VIII. ^' Ptieousfy eam^imih,'' m from ^^ the mhiMtttott 
^ of the towns aod ports of Plymboth^Dartilioothi and Teingnouth^ in the county, of Devoa* 
^^ shire^ Falmmih and Foway> in the county of Corawallj that where the said ports h«ve 
'^ been in time past the princtpa/* and most commodious havens and ports within this realm, 
^' for the rode, surety, and preservation of ships resorting frotn all places of the worlds as 
^ well in peril of storms as otherwise; for where, before thistit/iey all manner of ships btfing 
^nsukr the porflage of eighe hundred tons resorting unto any of the said ports or havenB^ 
'^ mlgjtkt at* the low^«water eantj/ ertier into the sanse^ and there lie in surety, what wind or 
^' tempest soever did blow-'-— | which said ports andbavens been at this present time utterly 
" decayed and destroyed hf means of certain tin-woris called Streamworks — / thai, where 
'' before tfiis time, a ship of the portage of ^ighf Hundred tun, as is aforesaid, might have 
*' easily enti^ at a hw water into At same ; now a ship tfa hundred con-scantly enter at 
^ the A«^ilhod;' to the decay and utter destltiction of the said havens and ports^ and also ^ 
«^ the rwm and uUer wkMngqfaUthe goodtownes — j" it therefore enaisU a penalty on all 
l^ersons wba shall work or cause to be worked any stream*- works, ^' nigh to any of the said 
** firesh waters, rivers, or low places, descending or having course unto ihh said havens or 
** ports, or any of them,"' of ^forfeit fbr'evcry such time that any owner or tinner shall dig 
^'orwash, or cause tobc digged or wastied^- anytiltt, contraly to the form aforesaid, xli.^' 
"Ris^act wttH eonSrmed by another in the 27th year of the same kii^,. c. 03 : ** Because,^' 
M|p tbia second statute,. << with the making of the said [first] statute, the inhabitants of the 
« said port*>towns or havens,> havingjittle regard, respect, love> or affection to the amend- 
^ iQg and maintenance of the same towns and havens,— -have permitted— the said owners and 
'^ diggers to perseveib— , without any manner of suit commettoed or pursued ;*' it dtiulli^ 
the penalty. 

f Itib. 111. aS. 
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within a mik and a half at present. But we caa trace this retreat of 
the tide to a higher period than Leland's. Tr^oney> he says in ano- 
ther place, " is at the olde ful se markeX'^ A tradition, so loud as to 
engage the notice of a passing traveller, yet so sure as to leave no doubt 
upon his mind, and lend no diffidence to his pen ] told him, that the sea 
not long before had risen much highw than within a quarter of a mile 
from Tregoney, and even reached up to the very bridge of Tregoiiey it* 
self. But we can carry the flowing tide still higher up the channel. 
Formerly," says Hals, who wrote about 1716, *' the sea ebbed and 
flowed above Tregny bridge and St. James's chapel, as the sheUs and 
** sand there still to he seen, and tradition, inform us §." The trumpet 
of tradition, we see, was still sounded in the ears of Hals ; and his qres 
confirmed the suggestions of his ears. He marked the shells of the sea^ 
lying in the channel of the river, and bedded in their native sand. Nor 
need we to stop here. " Belowe Probus churche," says Norden, and 
should more properly have said, below Golden in Probus parish, but 
upon the opposite bank of the Fal, " is a rock, called Hayle-hoaie Rocke, 
*' wherein to this day^^ about 1584, **' are viany^ and ** great iron 
'' RT9G£s, whereunto boates hav£ bene tyed ; now noe show of a 
^^havcn"^:" *' This is," adds Mr. Tonkin, in 1733—1735, "a great 
** rock of a sort of dun stone, at the head of a pretty large level, ftiU of 
•* stream- work ; which probably, together with them higher up in the 
" river, have choaked up the passage of the sea. There are no rings of 
'* iron at present, nor the signs, nor places of any. One may, however, 
judge from the situation and face of the country, that the sea came up 
here\y Norden's testimony indeed is so clear, particular, and 
peremptory ; that there is no rational possibility of doubting it. The 
rock too is a double one, a higher and a lower ; two or three round 
holes (whatever Mr. Tonkin may all^e) still existing in the lower, for 
the insertion of the rings, and two of them being close tc^ther, for Xht 
two fangs of a forked ring. The ground below is all a marsh up to the 
Fal, which is about two hundred yards off, and along both sides of a 
brook, that parts the parishes of Cuby and of Creed, Cuhy as now written^ 

% 
% Itto. vit. 129. S Hals, 80. • Norden^'^ij 62. t Tonkin's MS. 

but 
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but Kehy as formerly written^ and now pronounced ; the rt>ck being oh 
the Keby side, at the very extremity of the parish, and witli'its face to 
the brook. At this rdcTc, said " the common tradition," in thedays of 
Mr. Totikin^ said equally in the days of Norxlen, and M ^say» iHU, t^ete'^ 
the boats fastened which plied npOh the rirer, when the tide canne ujf 
it to this place.' This was so notorious an occurrence in itself, and the 
rock was so notoriously known to be the mdoring-statidn :fbr boattf f 
that .the very .estate on which it lies, then and witiiin fhese very' few 
years all an uncultivated common, but now a range of enclosures, bear^' 
ing grass or com, adopted the appellation which it still retains, of Hdl'^ 
boat, . or the Bpajb^moor ; and that the rock itsdf equally took the appel- 
lation, which it equally retains, of Hdl-bot^rock*. The. ground, lies* 
directly opposite to Golden mill, is continually occupied with it, but: 
extends across the lane leading up to the church of Creed, and is 
-m^arly^nx^mixKited the Halberis, lor Hcdboats, at present. AH these, 
tjestimohies eombine into one> and produce a collective kind of evidence,* 
that &stens in a fuQ conviction upon the mind. The Fal was navigated 
i^tom its mouth up to Creed parish, by the commercial vessels of 
Tregoney ; and the haven of Tr^oney is still marked out, to the inqui-^ 
sitive mind. About a quarter of a mile from Tregoney to the s6jath>* ; 
west, in the lane leading to. the ehurch-^town of Ruan Lanyhome, ,and^ 
elose upon the cl^nnel of the river, is a building of brick, divided in tor 
two houses, carrying a modem aspect with it, but bearing the s^ni^* 
fioant appellation of " Daddy Port'\ This name significantly indicates* 
by its meaning that primary port of Tr^oney, which the river was sure* 
to form for it below the bridge; Tad (W.), Tai (A.), Tarf (C), and 
Daid (L), importing the same exactly as daddy itself imports in collo*' 
quial English at present, and pointing out tlus part of thev river as. the 
parent port of Tregoney. About a mile more to .the south-west, in the. 
flame lane, but considerably within the parish of Ruan Lanyhorne,. is a 
range of fields denominated Bosawna^ the Bi)8 Etaun (C), or the Haven-* 
house, Juiven being omstantly pronounced haun by the Cornish^ and ^ 


* Nor are these sames what they may seem to be, purely Eogli^ 3 H&l (C.) being a 
moor, Bfld (W.), Bad (!.)> a boat^ and Rok (A,) a rockf 

• ' .. Gorran 
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Qorraja B«f«»« aQrM Genan Hauxi by them. AbfiNit a mile stiJI lower 
dfown m the chaofiel. bejoad the creek that rans up between two 
{Nrallel rafliparts of hiUs, to water the narrow bdttom m which st«mb 
lAiiyhanM caatie ia nunia, witb the parsonage-house floundbing in 
peaoe-aJ^ it^ side, andl the cbitfch; reanng its head immediatdj over the 
lattetf ; is A bouse eidkd Denra^ or At Devra Feor, standiiig at the 
Qortibem extmnitty of a peninsHla, and on the aoudMvi foot of a 
round headlands dionoasinated Minttv Mjnydd (W.), Memt (G.)^ a^ 
moiMitvn^ aad leoding its name to the field. Thia nramKnan umtai^ 
with that peodnauli, to project directl^r across the chaniid,. seenung ta 
bar aU fiuther descent to the stream, and actually forining a hmxt ntaMf 
GOflialodiinisljr barred from almost all winds. These haxre abtx a housei 
alb the head of a creek just beyond them, denQmimrted<^iiiaMra,.of m0nt 
nelatk^rely Jrdevora Fean, the Little, in (^position Ho the Qicat beftoe;; 
both, the names being in Cornish Ar Devrdy and impoffting tfe Imtea 
Upon the haven. Nor let ignorance triumph in mppadtknt at heasitog: 
these derivations,, fancy another etymologist wcHild fabricate aabtivr 
derivation^ and so smile at the impotence of reasoning in; produdngr 
etrjnsiond. foi» diguments. Ignorance, like blindness, is very apt to 
i^prehend pitfalb in the plainest ground, and in its conceitednest q£ 
jkar, to prevent aB possibility of conviction. But Leiand himself spealor 
in this very manner, of both; these houses : '* Fetite's' principal house 
'^ vras at Ardeuermnan,*' Ardisvora Vean, " iir FALMotrm haten, by* 
^^ the peninsula caullid Ardeverameury^ Ardevora Yeor f . And; Xa^ 
close tihie evidence at once, Leiand adds in another place what carried 
the hafv^n of Falmodtlt up to Tnegoney itself; '' fh>m Tregcm^ to paiBser 
doune by the btkfy of thb saven of FALA^nrrn, to the moudi <i£ 
Lanyhome dt^eebe, on the south-est side of ^phe havek, is a 2 milest|.." 
So apparendy was the river from Trcgoncy to Ruan Lanyhome and ta 
Ardevora Veor, or Yean, even aU the way to the moudu; conajdgnrifc 
even in the late daya of Leiand, as the haven to the seaport towUv ai 
Tregoncy. The vessels that went to sea, lay along these reaches oiA^ 
river by Daddy-port, or by Bosawna down to Ardevora Yeor, and lay 
i5ecurely moored: in thfe land-loeked haven of theirs. The tall banks 'of 

t Itin. iii. ao. | Itio. iii. a8. 
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tiie river mi ettber ^de, ' poiM out the natural boundaries 6f the tide to 
this day, the breaklth of its current, and the depth of its Waters. And 
all this rax^e of water is equally cK>nsidered at present, even as low as 
Trefusis Point, to be within the port df Truro ; Truro having risen upoti 
'Tregoney, as Falmouth has risen upon Truro since. But Tregoney had 
tdso, Kke London at present, another haven above the bridge ; and, like 
•it, for boats -done. These were employed, I suppose, in bringing up 
-the cargoes from the vessels below, to the warehouses on the quay ; and 
in transporting them higher up the stream, for sale. Those employed 
m the former work, would naturally be moored on the opposite bank of 
the riiter ; and only sueh, as were engaged in the latter, be moored at 
the rock above. These, however, must have been very numerous, to 
give so significant a name to the rock and its common. But at Goldeh 
mill, opposite to it, and therefore perhaps claiming it still as a port of 
Itself, was, what we now call in our pedantic affectation of French terms, 
a great depSt, a grand station for the landing and reception of wares, the 
highest that the merchants of Tregoney had up the river. The numerouls 
%oats belonging to this, were drawn up the brook at high water, were 
moored fest to the rock, and so lay out of the course of the navigation, 
or the current of the tide *. 


* Mr. Tcttkin obsarves at Hal-bct-rock,' that ^< tbe.sea came up here, and nmoh higher, 

^* acooFdii^g U^ the eommop traditioo.'^ But, upon ibis last particular^ the voice of traditioa 
speaks so faintly in its tone, and so ,loosely in its language, U9ing only a vague generality of 
expression, and specifying no one point higher ; that we cannot rest upon its testimony. 
Yet Charles Trevanion, esquire, of Crega, in Keby parish, procured ah act of parliament 
iathe 19th of -Charles IL ^ executing a plan that he had' fonned in con^oence of the 
•Ortdilioii pvobaUyy and cairydkig die tide again '^ much higher'^ up, even <' at ht is 
^^ Crmt^ hiUi^ ^aint Si^ephenW* But he oeyer cAnried it ik> higb as tha^ never as high aa 
Halrhot-rock^ and qnly a little beyom} the bridge of Tregoney. His ^* first summer^s woi;k 
** seemed to favour his design, bringing the salt-water by two cr three sluices above Tre- 
'** goney bridge.^ But the floods of the following winter ^wept away his sluices, the walto 
-jtaving been butit upibnf the ttiud, that hadd^cended from the stream-works, and beaten back 
the tide. He therefore began again, and again encountered the 9ame fate. He still renewed 
his efforts, however, " with greater sjcill, cost, and labour." He thus went on ** for about 
«' the space of twenty years/' At Iaa.t with sorrow and compassion we find, th^t he *' hatk 
»* spent the greatest part of his fine estate'; and given over hrs undertaking, as too difficult 
<< and unprofitable an enterprise/' (Hals^ 8 k} 

5 ' In 
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In this lappy position of the town for conamerce, fcawever, it bc^^ 
as "a town from a principle much earlier, in its impression' upon the mind 
of man, than commerce* The military sagacity of the Romans, erer 
on the watch to secure the naturally defensible passes of a conquered 
country, saw the sloping side ^fXrego^ey hill terminate in a prominence, 
with a high precipice on each side, and a brook uniting with the Fal 
under it. On this prominence they fixed one of their castles, which^ 
like most of them, was rebuilt in>a more modern form afterwards, pf 
which the trenches were discovered in the rock on the nort^-wi^t,.^baut 
nineteen years ago., and the mount in the middle still remains, as what 
it is denominated^ the green hUl, to the present day; fixing here^lie lafit 
hnk in their chain of military communications on the south, because 
here undoubtedly was then the lowest ford over the Fal, . and this cur- 
rent swept in >onejgrand curve of 'deep waters before them to the 
s^. But, though military ideas predominated with the Romans, idea9 
of civilization always accompanied them, subservient . indeed, yet stijl 
.operative- A town constantly arose by the side of their castle* Here 
it arose on the level below the northern precipice of the castle, and 
along the banks of the Fal ; as here was the inviting position for -a 
town, and here the church of the town stood for ages afterwards 
Leland thus notices the town in his time, as one *' wher yn is ait 
^^lold castel^ and a paroch chyrch of S. Jamea standing yn a more by the 
** castel-^y This is that church, to which the minister of Tr^oney 
is even now instituted by the title of St. James's ; as St. James's festival 
is also the annual fair-day of the town. That church indeed has been 
deserted since the days of Leland ; only an angle of it has Kmained 
within the reach of memory ; even this was thrown down about nine* 
teen years ago, in a search for tin, and, among the graves that the 
searchers opened, only one of them had art appearance of a coffin in it. 
The first act of civilization in burials would be, to io as. our sailors do at 
present, and as the Jews di4 to the very last *, to wind up the body in 

t Itin, vii. 1 20. Nprden, 64, says: '* Trcgny— or Tregeny — graced somtymes with 
>* Poinery Castle, the ruxpies wherof yet speake, as tbey lye altogether rent on the topp of a 
*'fnounte.'\ Worcester, 95, adds, « Castellum Tregbeny stat (pertinct Pomereys) i|i 
'' Trefeny burgagio [burgo] super le south,*' 

* Acts of the Apostles, v. 6, lo. 

some 
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some wrapper, and^ then deposit it in the earth ;. coffins coming into 
general use, I believe, only within these twp centuries past f . What 
attracted the town to this level, must have been the convenience of the 
river, > and tjtie advantage of commeroe upon it. The advantage and the 
convenience accordingly operated so powerfully, that Tregoney grew 
up to be what tradition loves so fondly to tell it was, old age naturally 
soothing its present decrepitude with the remembrance of its youthful 
activities ; and what my notices, previous or subsequent, confirm it to 
have been ; a very considerable town. The quay formed an embank- 
ment to the river. Behind it ranged the town with its only chmch. A 
street of houses also, adds tradition, extended up from the level of that to 
the high ground east of the castle, and so began the town upon its present 
position, properly the High Town of Tregoney. Another street went 
on, as tradition subjoins, winding under the precipice of the castle^ 
crossing the brook at the prominence, but not stretching directly on in 
the course of the present road to Daddy Port and Bosawna, because this 
was then within the channel of the tide ; turning therefore up the steep 
hill on the left, and reaching to the present village of Beskivias, an 
asserted mile in lengths What strongly corroborates this tradition^ 
there is another at Reskwias itself, and two more at Ruan Lanyhorne, 
coinciding closely with it. The first is, that Reskwias, or Reskivay, was 
certainly a city. The second is, that Trelonk, a farm-house within the 
parish of Ruan Lanyhome, ranging in its lands along the creek and 
the river, was formerly a city inhabited by a king ; that this city reached 
to Reskwias ; and that it was denominated the city of Reskwias, or 
Reskivay. The third is also, that the churchrtown of Ruan Lany- 
horne, which is on the opposite or Tregoney side of the creek from 

t The first coffin, I apprehend, was what is called a shell now in London ; the word being 
the British cqfik of Wales, a trough, a tray, any hollow vessel of wood or stone, as cqffnu 
(W*) k to malce hollow, koffen in Cornwall means the hollow of an open mine, as covin in 
Covinns formerly imported a war-chariot. So coffin at present signifies the hollow of a 
hoirse's hoof, of a paper case for groceries, and of a pie or a custard $ while in French it 
means a basket vsed by tallow-chandlers. The British origin of the word, therefore, shews 
the Britons to have used shells. These were equally used by the ages since^ even till the 
British coflin was closed at last intp a modem one* 

VOL. II. H Trehnk, 
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Trelani, was equally a city once ; that it equally reached to Reskmas ; 
but that it went thither ah fig the present road to Dregone^, and extended 
np even to Tregoney itself. These traditions are very remarkable, as 
they all unite together, and seem to be all substantiated by facts. 
ResMvias was assuredly a part of Tregoney. TVelonk was certainly a 
royal house, as its very name indicates ; Tre Long obviously meaning 
the Long House, and Long House being in Irish the appropriate title of 
a king s mansion, as in Long Pkort; while all the buildings of Trelonk- 
house are said to have constituted a village within memory, while 
many foundations of walls have been recently discovered about it, while 
a piece of ground, overrun with briers or brambles, was fouiid about 
seventeen years ago to be black earth, four or five feet deep, over a regu- 
lar pavement ; and about forty-two years ago were discovered, what told 
to vulgar antiquarianism the existence of three smiths* shops, a quantity 
of cinders, with fragments of iron, at three places. And the church-^ 
town has stDl a triangular recess on the road to Tregoney, but just above 
its church, which appears to have been once a maitet-place, because it 
is denominated Tlie Cross, because it gives the name of the Cross-parks 
to two fields adjoining, and the boys of the church-town still light their 
fires of Midsummer eve upon it, as at the ancient market-place of this 
acknowledged city. The truth is, I believe, that both the church-town 
and Trelonk became two terminating points to those buildings of Tre«- 
goney, which successively ranged from Reskivias to them in-pursuit of 
the shrinking tide ; that thus the buildings carried Tregoney up to them, 
in such a long chord of houses, upon the high grounds of the river on 
the south, as ended at Trelonk in some foimdries for the iron of the 
vessels navigating along the river. "* 

Tet the town shot out previously up the sloping side of its ovm hill> 
from the street noticed above ; as a chapel was there erected at what 
- was then the extremity of the High Town> and what is therefore the 
widest part erf the present^ the open area a little east of the castle-hili«r 
This is mentioned by Leland thus, as " a ch?^? standing yn the raidde* 
^ of the towne *•*' It was afterward, when it became no longer 

* Leland, ?ii» iaa« 

necessary 


necessarjr as a chapel^ converted into a corn-hall ; and, , when a corn- 
hall became as unnecessacy. as a cbapel was before^ sunk under neglect 
into ruinsy presenting a real heap of rubbish to my eye in 1777. But 
the opulence of the town^ and the extent of its buildings, did not end 
here* It still pusl^ed up the side of the hill from this chapel, so left iit 
a$ it was in Leland's time, and as its site is at our own, " yn the 
*' myddes of the towne," but fixed another chapel much higher up. 
This is ^equally noticed by Leiand, as '' at the est end of the town/* 
-which it lalso is at present ; but is not, what Lejand and every one call it, 
*' la parochle chyrche */* It is merely, like the other, a chapel to St. 
Jameses church ; a chapel for this eastern extremity of the High Town, 
as the other was for the western. That is thus, as a daughter-chapel, 
'naturally and necessarily attached to this as the mother*-church. Both, 
therefote, are exhibited as one, as the one church of the parish of Tre* 
goney, in the last Yalor, thus, '^ St. James and St. Keby, alias Tr^ney, 
^ alias Tregoney, V. ;'* St. Keby*s being mentioned second, as the 
daughter, aad St. James first, as the mother, yet both as uniting into one 
parish*chitrch. This church was appropriated to the monastery of De 
Yalle in Normandy at £rst, but to the priory of Merton in Surrey after- 
wards, and to wiaat was successively a cell to both, the priory of Tre- 
goney, not evanescent yet from the town, though never recognised by 
it f . The church was thus deprived of all its great tithes, and has in land 
(besides the churchyard of St. Jameses) only what is reputed to be the 
endowment of St. Keby's, but is in reality the glebe-land of St. James s< 


* Lel^, vii. 120. 

t Tanner. '* The priory of Tregoney," there mentioned In 5a H. III. jusi existed op* 
posite to the ola mount of the castle, and shewed a door-case of slone, peaked hi the arch, 
but has been very recently destroyed. Yet another doorway remains, almost opposite to the 
site of this> %ut less appaivnt,- 4« less in sight, being plainly the front gate pf the prioiy 
transferred^ to a stabk, tuid, aquaUy with the door-case above, «he>viog ap arch of stone, a 
little peaked. . This is, liowever, much larger than that was in the size of the arch, as that 
was only the doorway of the chapel 3 a niche being foimd in the wall there, and again built 
up in an opposite wall, for the reception of a small statue. In 1267, *' the advowson^* of 
tbis priory belonged* to the abbey De Vallc; but ** this priory, ttith the advowsons of the 
^' churches of Tregoney and 3iry [Bury Pomery in Devonshire}, were made over to the 
'* priory of Merton that very year/* ' ^ ■ 

H 2 And 
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And the first Valor demonstrates all this to be true ; not noticing the 
church and parish of St. Keby at all, speaking only of " the church of 
*' Tregoney^ as '* worth cvi^. viiiii/* and of *' the vicarage of the 
'* same' as " worth xx«. *•" The whole parish of St. Keby then, as 
now reputed, is merely that of Tregoney in origin at first ahd in exist- 
ence at present ; seemingly separated from the parish of the town, by 
the burgensic privil^es of the latter, and by the exclusiveness which 
these actually give it. The very church of St. Keby too, as equally 
reputed, is merely a chapel to St. James's church, used accordingly by 
Tregoney as its own and its parish's church, now that the tide has 
deserted the town, and commerce has removed after it ; now that the 
original town and original church have resigned up the ground which 
they occupied, to revert into its natural state of a moor agaih ; now that 
the long street from it to Reskivias, and the longer from Reskivias to 
Ruan Lanyhorne, have vanished with the palaces of an eastern tale; 
now that the other street, from the moor to the first chapel, has equally 
vanished, together with this chapel itself; and now that Tregon^ 
stands, like some nobleman, reduced by a revolution to abject poverty, 
reduced equally in feelings as in finances, even stooping therefore to live 
upon the basket of alms handed to it by its parliamentaiy represent 
tatives. 

Yet how came this last chapel, so exalted into a church in opinion, 
and so remaining in fact the only church of Tregoney parish at present, 
to bear the name of Saint Keby ? In the most flourishing state of the 
town, I suppose, the saint settled at it. He settled not, however, at 
the origjuial, the commercial part of the town. He had no concern with 
commerce. He settled at the eastern extremity of the whole, at that 
raised eminence on the hill side, which looked down upon all the rest^ 
and which gave him at once the conveniences of a town wi& the 
sequestration of the countiy. He dwelt upon that very ground, I 
believe, which stands almost directly across the street of Tregoney,. 
which accordingly obliges the road out of the street to benil upon one 

* « EccK Tregony'' (Cotton MS->, <♦ Eccl. de Tregooi" (Spdmaa's), « Vicar ejuBdem'*^ 
(Spelman's)» 

side 
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side for avoiding it, and is now the very site of the church itself. Here 
he lived with so much sanctity of spirit, so much dignity of mind, and 
so much devoutness of aspect, I suppose, that his house, like St. Mawe*s, 
Was rebuilt into a chapel upon his death, a chapel now buried almost 
in the human mould accumulated about it, having the walk through its 
cemetery sunk very deep between rows of sepulchres on each side, 
having yet a couple of steps from the walk down into it ; carrying, 
therefore, uncommon features of antiquity in this marking circumstance 
of its aspect, and being the only chapel that now bears his name popularly 
for its mvn through the ivhole extent of CornwalL So usefully stands 
this chapel of St. Keby at present ; to speak the large extent to which 
the tide of prosperity once flowed at Tregoney ; to tell the early period 
at which it reached its highest point there ; and to shew Christianity 
successively producing at it a church upon the bank of the river^ a 
chapel upon the high ground behind, with a second chapel at the eastern 
extremity of the whole, and the very last at or about the conclusion of 
the fourth century *. 

But, thus settled as St. Keby was at this principal town in Cornwall, 
he left Cornwall again so hastily, that Leland does not notice his return 
into it. He went away again in a few months after he returned ; as his 
stay seems to have formed an interval in his life too minute for the naked 
^e of history in Leland, and only visible to the microscope of a saint's ^ 
biography in Tinmouth or Capgrave : yet the fact is, that Leland over-- 
looked what Capgrave or Tinmouth saw. The episcopal character in 
which Keby came into Cornwall, and the episcopal authority which 
Keby exercised in Cornwall, Inland transferred to a country in which 
Keby never assumed that, and never exercised this, merely by throwing 
his eye of history at a glance beyond the intermediate region of Cornwall. 
For that reason he represents Keby to have gone from Hilary and Poi- 
tiers immediately to, North- Wales and Anglesey ; sent thither as a bishop 

♦ See note near the end of this section* This church consists of two parts, one original 
and the other posterior ; the posterior is the southern aile^ but the original is the northern^ 
with the Lord's chapel projecting from it to the north« 
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by Hilaiy, even consecrated a bishop by him in order to be so sent*. 
But the representation is equally absurd in its manner, and false in its 
matter. It is certainly a splendid absurdity to suppose that a bishop of 
Poitou should send another bishop as a missionary — into North* Wales 
and Anglesey, regions replenished equally with Christians, and governed 
equally by a bishop as Poitou itself; it suppresses too the whole fact of 
Keby's return into Cornwall ; but it equally suppresses the still more 
marked foct, which I shall soon notice, of Keby*s migration out of 
Cornwall to St. Pavid's and to Iceland. 

• 

There must have been some extraordinary incident to produce such 
a violent change in the conduct of Keby : to drive away a saint, ft 
bishop, from this land of his father, this kingdom of his brother, to 
which he had returned after so long an absence, and to throw him into 
a strange country, an uncertain habitation, even the new life of a hermit. 
Such an incident we actually find in that dreadful revolution, by which 
all the bonds of nature were torn asunder; ambition murdered the 
sovereign of Cornwall, though a brother-in-law ; and savageness first 
maimed, then murdered^ a nephew. The sight, the hearing, or the 
apprehension of such enormities, might well carry the religious Keby 
in an instant out of the country. He went off^ leaving such a strong 
impression of his goodness upon, the minds of his countrymen, from his 
resignation of a crown and a palace for a life of studiousness, sequestra<- 
tion, and prayer, as occasioned them to enrol him on his death among 
the native saints of Cornwall f . 

* Leland De Script, firit.. 65: ^^Ut episcopus ab eo designaretur; hac interim injunctA 
" provincisl, ut Venetos,** the inhabitants of Venedotia, or North- Wales ^ " et Monadas,** 
the natives of Mona or Anglesey; '* gentes Cambriae versus boream patri« [Britannia] 
^^ redditas, exemplis et sanft informaret doctrinA/' 

t The inhabitants of Tregoney keep his festival even at the present moment. This is 
unknown, indeed, to the very inhabitants themselves, who suppose they are keeping the 
feast of the adjoining chapel of Comelly, in the parish of Probus, because Cornelly has its 
feast upon the same day, the first Sunday after Michaelmas. But the feast is pointed out 
to be St. Keby's by the concurrence of the parish of Kea, the church of which is dedicated 
to the saint of Tregoney, in the observance of the Tregoney day, *^St. Key,'* notes Norden, 
j;7, "—in recordes St. Keby." 

4 In 
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In the want probably of a vessel bound immediately for that Ireland 
which was not yet converted to the Christian faith f , he shipped him- 
self hastily, I suppose, on board one that was bound for Pembrokeshire, 
in order to remove from the bloody breach in nature, made, or likely to 
be made by that prodigy of profligacy, Rivold. He reached St. David*s ;. 
he reached Ireland. He went to the latter, probably that his soul might 
not be shocked again with the enormities of nominal Christians ; of men 
whom, from their enormities. Dr. Borlase would have readily pro- 
nounced to be heathens, if they had been of Cornwall instead of Devon- 
shire, and to be actuated with all the persisting spjurit of draidism. Yet 
the saint took refuge from these enormities, not in the abodes of inflde- 
lity, where the viciousness of the human soul was sure to swell into 
worse than the crimes of such Christians, as acting with the same vio- 
lence, and feeling a feebler restraint ; but in solitude and devoutness, ia 
seclusion from the mass of mankind, and in attention to the continual 
though unseen presence of his Gon. He therefore penetrated, not into 
the country, but settled merely upon an islet on the coast, built him- 
self a church, and continued four years *. At the end of these, he 
removed from Ireland, apprehensive, probably, of some visits from the 
infidels of the main land ; yet went not back into Cornwall, which was 
still governed by the usurping murderer probably, but went into that 
Anglesey;, to which Leland dispatches him at once J. Even then he 
came not Jo be the bishop of the isle, much less to be the bishop of it 
and of North- Wales together : he came onl^ as he went to Ireland, as 
a hermit, accompanied by a small society of hermits ; nor did he ever, 
in all appearance, set his foot upon one inch of ground without the isle. 
He crossed over from Ireland ; he landed at that promontory which now 
is, which two hundred and fifty years ago was, the very point of piassage 

t Usher, jia, 513, 

* Ibid. 41 1 : << In pairiam reversum Meneviam coacessisse, et inde transfretanten in 
'^ Hiberniam, in quadam insula, construcia ecclesia, annis quatuor ouinsisse,—- refert ia 
'^ illius Vit& Johannes Timnutheiisis^" 

X Leland De Script. Brit. 65, and Usher, 41 1 : '< Demnm, cum discipulis suis inde rece-* 
^^ dentem, ia insula Moa& ^ive Augleseia consedisse, lefert,'' &Ct 

out 
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out of Ireland into Britain J : there he settled at once upon the islet 
forming the most westerly part of Anglesey, and under Holyhead tlie 
most westerly part of the islet. There, adds Leland very usefully, ** he 
" fixed his abode, and a humble one at first ;" being merely a cottage, 
I suppose. '* But the httle king of the isle," a Christian and a friend to 
Christians, " in pity to the poorness of it, liberally presented him with 
a castle, which stood in the very vicinity. In consequence of this 
donation, a small monastery was formed within the castle, which 
*' was afterwards called from his name CcLer Keby,'* or Keby's Castle. 
^ At this time," subjoins Leland concerning his own days, it has canons 
*' or prebendaries in it, and exerts a pleasing hospitality to persons 
" passing over into Ireland §." Here he settled, and here he died ; 
from the reverence paid to him here, as at Tregoney before, lending his, 
name after his death to the church, lending it also to the village near 
the church, still attaching the name of Holy Head to this point of land, 
and even fixing the name of his preceptor or his friend Hilary upon 
another point of the islet *. 

Such 

t Leland De Script. BriU 65, and Camden, 541. 

§ Letand, ibid. : '^ Humilem principio posuit sedem. Regulus insula?, ejus misertus 
*^ tenuitatis, castrum, quod in ipsa erat extensione, dono Hberalis dedit. Unde et ibidem 
'< erectutn monasteriolum ; quo, ab ejus postca nomine, Castrum Chebii appellatum est* 
*^ Hac letate canonicos alit praebendarios^ gratum in Hiberniam transfretantibys hospitium 
*' prsebens/' 

• Camden, 541 : *' In extremo— ad occasum promontorio, quod nos Holy-headj id est, 
^* Caput Sacrum, vocamus, adsidet tenuis viculus Britannice Caer Guly ; cui Kibius, vir 
*^ sanctissimus, Sancti Hilarii Pictavensis discipulus, qui ibidem Deo vacavit, nomen fecit.** 
Usher, 49 : ** Caer-Guhy — in Monae sive Angleseiae promontorio quod Sacrum Angli 

vocant, ubi Kebius, ab Hilario Pictavensi (a quo et alterum ejusdera insula? Hilary Poyni 

nomen accepit promontorium) episcopali gradu accepto, consedisse traditur/' Rowlands, 
144, intimates that this Hilary has been mistaken by many in the biography of Keby for 
the bishop of Poitiers, but actually stands for a similarly denominated saint of Wales ; and 
Mr. Gough has been weak enough, in ii. 572, to repeat the suggestion. With the unthink- 
ing, authority is the Brasilian eel itself to rest upon, which is to attract the electrical stroke 
of torpor, and to feel its influence benumbing all the faculties : Mr. Gough has thus rested 
upon Dr. Borlase before, and is now come to rest thus upon Rowlands. The Welsh saint 
is called by Rowlands, « our St. EUan, simamed Cmnaid, i. c. the Bright, by Latin 

** writcra 
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Such was Keby, the son of Solomon king of Cornwall, and bom 
about the year 325 *, about the time probably when his father was 
baptized an adult into the Christian religion, under the adopted appella- 
tion of Solomon ; revered in Cornwall, revered in AVales, and worthy 
of all reverence throughout the Christian world f • 

We 

*' writers called Hilarius, who — hath been ofien mistaken by many for St. Hilary bishop of 
** Poictiers;" and Mr, Gough repeats the impertinence, yet in this half-dubious form: 
** pupil to Hilary bishop of Poitiers, — or of EJian Ganniad, or the Bright, in Latin Hilariui, 
^^ who has still resort at Llan Elian/' But, as Ganniad or Cannaid signifies merely white 
or shiningy and therefore could never correspond with Hilarius ; so no ancient writer in 
Latin calls Elian Hilarius, and no ancient writer in British denominates Hilarius Elian^ 
^' By our British writers," says also the late republisher of RowVands's work, correcting the 
text in a note concerning Elian, ^^ he is called Elian," not Cannaid, but ^' CeimiadJ* The 
^urmise of Elian being Hilarius indeed, was taken up originally without any reference to 
the accompanying Ceimiad, or Cannaid^ and was then reprobated at once by Leland ; he 
briefly commentii>g upon the Welsh appellation of " Llan Elian" thus, '^ ^lianus, /aha 
*' Hilarius." (Coll. iv. 88.) The fancy,, therefore, seems to have been adopted in a mere 
temerity of supposing Hilarius of Poitiers to be the iElian of Wales ; and the adjunct of 
Ceimiad to the name of ^lian, seems to have been latterly altered into Cannaid, in order 
to support the temerity; nor could either Mr. Gough or Rowlands have thought one 
moment in this attempted transmutation of names- To shew this decisively, I need only 
repeat Leland's account of Keby's going to Hilary, and afterwards settling in Anglesey.: 
'^ Galliam trgo petiit, et Pictonum intnsit nrhem, numero doctorum celeberrimam; cui tuv9 
^^ prafuit Hilarius pontifeXj theologorum decus plani eximium. Cbebius— -tandem — impe- 
" travit, — ut episcapus ab eo designaretur — . Deinde et in Monam trajecit insulam." 

* Usher, 512, fixes the migration of Keby to St. David's and Ireland in 364, and hi9 
settlement upon the isle of Anglesey in 369. But, as I have already shewn Hilary to have 
become bishop of Poitiers about 350, and to have died bishop about 368 or 369, Keby must 
have returned into Cornwall about 369, have migrated to Ireland' about 370, and have settled 
in Anglesey about 374. 

i " We have a tradition even to thw day," notes the repwblisher of Rowlands's work, 144, 
" about this Cybi, that he used to meet St. Seiriol weekly, at a place called Clorach, near 
*^ Lanerchmedd, where there are two wells still bearing their names." But, as Mr. Gough 
tells us concerning the village of Holyhead, " near the extremity of the village stands the 
" church, in which ?t. Kebi — founded a small monastery," or, as the author meant to say, 
to which belonged a small monastery founded by St. Kebi. ^^ His monastery was succeeded 
** by a college of presbyters," the canonici pralendarU of Leland, ''founded by one of tht 
*^ lords of Anglesea in the beginning of the 12th century," and dissolved soon after Leland 
wrote his account of it. *' The church is built in form of across] on the pediment of the 
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We thus reach -the topmost round of our chronological ladder ; hut 
we reach it not before we have ascended with Christianity in our hands, 

*' north transept is Sancte Kyb, ora pro nobis.** This shews the church to have been dedi- 
cated to him, as it still is, and as the original church therefore was. But why was Keby's 
little monastery called Caer Gnhy'} Leiand has enabled me in my text to answer very 
clearly a question that naturally arises to every mind, and has never been asked or answered 
before ; even the relics of Leland's castle remain unsuspected to the present day. " The 
*^ wall of the church^yardf*' says Mr. Gough, all unconscious of the castle while he is 
describing it, *' are solidly built of^tone disposed herring-bone fashion, entered by an ancient 
** stone-gate, with a round tower at the north-east comers next the sea: — it is a square of 
'^ 2lo feet by 130 ; the walls on three sides r7 feet high and 6 thick ; the masonry of the 
•*' whole evidently Roman : along the waHs are two rows of round holes, four inches in dia- 
•* meter, holiovfcd through like those at Segonttum, and vierely plastered over.*' The Ia& 
part of this extract is professedly derived from Mr. Pennant, ** ii. 277," but is really derived 
from ii. 287, 288, has copied him too closely in one point, and has missed bis meaning iti 
two others. Mr. Pennant's reference to Segontium is just and proper, but Mr. Cough's is 
really ridiculous : the former describing those holes in the walls of Segontium, to which he 
assimilates these at Caer Guby, in-ii. 229; but Mr. Gough never describing those holes at 
allinii. 556, yet keeping up the assimilation in ii. 572. Mr. Gough also says, the holes 
are " hollowed through" the walls ; but Mr. Pennant tells us, that there are some *^ which 
** pass through the whole thickness,** and others ** which are discovered in the end of the 
** wall, and seem to run through it lengthways** (ii. 229); and. the forn»er holes, which 
Mr. Gough with a careless trowel has *' merely plastered over," and so shut them up seem- 
ingly from the eye iu their original condition, Mr. Pennant has *^' nicely plastered within." 
To this collection of the straws and feathers that float continually on the common stream of 
writings, let me add, that the church, now a donative, was thus registered in the Valor of 
Henry VIIL: " Ecclesia coHegiat. de C(w/ro Cubii.** So plainly did the name of Castle 
continue to the period of the Valor I even as plainty as the remains of the castle are observ- 
able to the present moment. But " two rocks, with ruins of little oratories" on them, 
" opposite to. the church, have the names of Ynis Gybi and Ynis Rug," of Keby and one of 
his brolher-hcrmits, who here lived insulated at times from the petty continent of the 
monastery. Yet even here has antiquarian folly, that rankest perhaps of aH follies merely 
literary, fixed the see of the bishop of Anglesey, of North-Wales, or of both (Uslier, 49) ; 
and so turned the mere hermit, however social, yet stili a hermit, into the prelate of a 
diocese. Only more absurd can be what Mr, Gough relates -with great gravity, and without 
the mo«t distant reprobation ; that '^ Baxter," whom all young antiquaries admire, but 
who is in truth only the Merry Andrew of etymology, *' derives Cfcer Gybi," not from 
history, not from tradition, not from that Keby in whom both tradition and history unite, 
but " from Caer Corb, Irish for forces or troops** (ii. 572). No man can ever be so simple, 
I believe, as not to have one equally simple with binwelf, and repeating his fooleries after 
him. 

long 
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long beyond the coming of St. Petrock, long beyond the landing of 
Breaca^ even up into the days of Keby and of Solomon ; this the king 
of Cornwall, and that his son; this a Christian, the first king of Corn-^ 
wall probably who was so, /Aa? a Christian, a clergyman, a bishop j 
but both existing 6^/bre " the latter end of the Jfitirth** century^ long 
before '^ all Xhejijthy' and i;ery long before '' inost part of thewjp/A;" in 
all which Dr. Borlase dreams he '^ finds very many martyrs suffering 
" death for the Christian faith'* in Cornwall, and. in which toe find only 
Christian kings. Christian princes, or Christian priests, all professing 
their belief of the Gospel together, all tmited in that belief with the 
great mass of Cornish commonalty; all as unanimous in- their belief and 
profession as all. the Connish.are at this moment*.. 

sEcnox 

* Let me note here a striking proof.in Dr. Borlase, of his own unfixedhess of mind as to 
his grand point, the pecaliar obstinacy of the Cornish in adhering to druidism, and shrinking 
back from*. Christianity.. Finding what " is plainly a Cromleh*' in Kent, but what is also 
given b)' tradition to ^* Gatigem, brother to Vortimer king of the Britans, who [whose 
*^ father. Vortigern] invited the Saxons into Britain;*' yet believing it ^^ diflScuIt to prove 
•* that the Christians ever erected structures of this kind," though he has just before noticed 
one in Wales, with crosses upon the supporters of it (p. 226) ; he endeavours thus to reconcile 
the former fact with his general hypothesis. '* If this tradition is true," he cries, '* Catigern 
*^ fit may le said) was likely a Christian, and* the people who erected this monument 
'^ Christians ;" when he and they were certainly Christians, as appears equally from nry 
accounts preceding,, and from his confession immediately subsequent, ** Britain having 
« before this,'* the middle of the ffth century, even " above two hundred years before" 
(p. 369), ** received the Christian religion^. But it must be considered that the Christianity 
** then among the Britans/* at large, ^* particularly those of Cornwall,'* in which region he 
thus acknowledges Christianity to have been settled equally as in the rest of Britain, to the 
rejection of his whole hypothesis; but " from whence,*' Re adds, in order 10 recover him* 
self, ** Vortimer came and succeeded his father Vortigern, who was advanced, from thai 
** earldom to be the general king of Britain:" history all false ! as Vortigern was king of 
the Dimetae in South-Wales (Hist, of Man. ii. 16, 17, quarto) 3 this Christianity '* luas so 
** deeply tainted with druidism," an assertion, for the truth of which he offers not the 
slightest evidence, though he extends it over all Britain by his owa confession, and ovgr 
South- Wales particularly by his own argument; and this Christianity '^exercised the great 
** abilities of the Irish saints;" Irish Chriitianity, though so fresh from druidism, , not 
kcing tainted with it at all, ** so long after. aa well as before this period," in that Corjuvall 
«loDe» within which we have hitherto^ seen these saints employed by the Doctor;.; not (as 

I. X. herejt 
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I HAVE now swept away, with the powerful hand of truth, that 
fabulous multiplicity of martyrs with which the golden legend of 
Dn Borlase has filled the calendar of Cornwall ; and so filled it forsooth 
in compliment to the unyielding genius of the very druidism which had 
been beaten out of all its dominions to the east as well as north, but is 
credulously believed, in contradiction to a host of facts, to have retired 
into its impregnable lines in the west. Yet I must do Cornish druidism 
the justice to say, that it ivas in some instances most disgracefully un- 
yielding, even as unyielding as the druidism of the north or east ; and I 
must fix some martyrs for Christianity in the calendar of this country 
that are all unnoticed by the Doctor, but are regularly answered by 
others in other parts of the island. In doing this, however, I shall 
have the Christian satisfaction of finding that the number of martyrs 
made by druidism in Cornwall, even under the hottest paroxysm of 
hostility against the Gospel, is less, much less than it is represented by 
the Doctor to be : it is, indeed, very small ; yet even in what it is, 
Britain in general, and Devonshire in particular, partake of the ignominjr 
with Cornwall 

JkereJ to rectify a Christianrity tainted with dniidism, but to convert from druidism to Christi- 
anity itself; that *' it is difficult to determine whether we are to look upon Keith Coty- 
^* house," in Kenty '^ as a druid or as a Christian monument," (P. 226.) The exclusive claim 
of Cornwall to perseverance in druidism, is here given up repeatedly by our author; he 
abandons his wRde system for the sake of a temporary advantage ; he confessedly makes all 
the Britons as tenacious of druidism as the Coniish ; he indirectly mnkes the Kentish Britons 
to be peculiarly so ; he even states the Cornish to be equal receivers of Christianity with the 
Kentish and with all the Britons. Yet he dwells upon his hypothesis at the very moment 
in which he is deserting it ; and vainly tries, by falsehood or by sophistry, by incidents 
wholly untrue in themselves, or even (if true) forming no chain of reasoning, to derive the 
Kentish tenaciousness from the Cornish ; a feet pressed hard upon him, he endeavoured to 
escape from its force, and he threw off his load of belief, in order to expedite his flight, yet 
struggled, out of a principle of shame, to conceal bis conduct from himself, 

1 That 
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That last, that crowning persecution of the Christians, which broke ^^tfj^^^io e£^ i 
out under the authority of Dioclesian on the 23d of February, in the ^A^-ec.4-4>£i4n-^ ^ 
year 303, and continued to rage through nearly ten years afterwards, 3o3 — 3 Jti. . 
must stand for ever as a strong broad stamp of blood upon the forehead 
of heathenism ; to mark the brutality of its spirit, to expose the savage- 
ncss of its efforts, in opposition to the Gospel and to God, It actually 
carried such a sweeping destructiveness* with it, in the eyes of its very 
directors, that they could set up inscriptions recording their own infamy 
in displaying their own success ; and triumph in their supposed extinc- 
tion of the very religion, the very name of Christianity o\^v the whole 
face of the empire ♦. In this tempest of violence, which broke out from 
the depths of hell, which carried all the malignity of hell in its fury, and 
is- to be equalled only in all the annals of human madness by the more 
^:on&ned hurricane that has lately burst forth among the Christians of 
France, renouncing their Christianity, recoiling backwards into hea- 
thenism, and there finding its original rage against the Gospel ; Aaron 
and Julius we know to have been martyred at Caerleon in Wales, as 
well as Albanus at Verulam. At the martyrdom of the last, particu- 

* 

larly, the citizens pf Verulam . appear to have harboured a malignity 
ugainst the Gospel that was very similar to Dioclesian' s, and dischai^ed 
itedif in a very similar manner, '^ as a disgrace to Albanus*$ memory, 
*' and as a terror to other Christians/' so we find noticed in an ancient 
history of his passion ; " inscribing his murder upon marble, and insert- 
** ing the stone in the city- walls, '^ over the principal gateway assuredly) 
the entrance nearest the place of execution, and the access from London 
just under it f ♦ In this persecution, too, we find some not yet held up 

t6 

• - * 

• *' CSiiniaB enim in Hispanic, in pulchrft colufnn& hoc inscriptuni legimus : Diocktianus 
••' Jhvius et Maxiinian. Herculeus Caes. Augg. amplificato per orientem et ocddentem imp. 
*^ Rom. et NOMINE Christianorcm deleto qui rempublicam evertebant. Uursus ibidem 
^* est altera bicc inscriptio, Diocletian. Caes. Aug* Galerio in oriente adopt, suferstitione 
*^ Christianobum deleta et cultu deomm propagato. Leguntar hacc eliam • Arevarci 
*f Hispanie, in cdumnis pluribus.'* Smith in Bede, p. 66o, 66i, from Gruter^ i. 280. 

t Camden, 293 : '^ In hujus opprobrium et Christianorum terrorem, ut in antiqno ejus 
'^^ a^ne babetur, Verokmicnses ejus martyrium xnarmori ingcripseruntj mcenibusque inse- 

** ruerunt." 
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to fame, martyred in Devonshire and Cornwall. We do not know with 
4 decisive certainty, indeed, that these suffered like those in the last 
persecution, but the analogy of history intimates they did ; nor could: 
any martyrdom but one so recent at the resurrection of Christianity 
from its supposed sepulchre, its resurrection (like its founders) with 
new power upon its arm, and with apparent divinity, in its iace^. have 
left memorials of the martyrs to direct the triumphant Christians in tho 
honours which they paid to their memories, and to point out the very 
scenes of their sufferings for the sites of their new churches. . Thus, 
Albanus at Verulam, Julius and Aaron at Caerleon, were remembered 
well to have sufiered, and. to have suffered at such p vticular places neat 
their respective towns. The persecution ceased about November 312; 
and the Christians were restored to all. their rights. . Then, . instantly, as 
Gildas has already informed us concerning the whole of Roman Britain, 
'' all the pupils of Christ in Britain^ as (tfier. along wintery night, with 

'^ rucnint/' See also Stukeley's Itin. Cur. plate 95-. Camdeo's incident ig derived pro- 
bably from an author cited by Leland De Script. Brit. 66j 67^ yet reprobated as spurious by 
Usher, 8b, 8i> but so reprobated upon principles surely too slight for the occasion. The 
account was, '' £x*vulgari Anglicano in 'sermonem Latinum a Gulielmo Albanensi monacho 
*' conyersa," says Usher. This is cotifissed by William himself . (Usher, 81.) Yetu/Aa 
wrote the English^, or whence the English was derived, does not appcar>.whik the. work 
itself challenges a much earlier date. Against that challenge, aot an atom of aigument is 
produced j in proof of the challenge, I need only produce, one passage out of the author's 
own *« prolbgus,*' as cited by Usher himself: " < Quisquis beatorum martyrum gloriosa ccr* 
<« tamina tentaverit ad memoriam revocarc, nccesse est, si Umen evaserU\" Alive himself, 
" * ODiA sosTiNRNT paoanorum'.*' (Ushcr, 8i.). For. a character so assumed, a» Usher 
pretends it was, so unlikely to be assumed, as so difficult to be supported, no jeason posi-f 
live or probable can ever be assigned : yet what is more extraordinary, the .character is sup- 
ported regularly and invariably to the end, as my future extracts will shew. But let me 
prove the point here : " ' IlKnc'/* says the author concerning the scene of St. AIban*s mar- 
tyrdom, " < inter caetera midtorum relatione cognavi, qualitctr vir sanctus'," &c. " 'Omnem 
rei seriem diligenter inquisivi, , didici, et (ne lateret posterosj in hunc modum stylo 

■ 

memoneque tnatidari curavi'." Thi* is, in short, that very authority, I believe, upon 
which Bede modelled his account oC the martyrdom of St. Alban, differing in nothing, as 
we shall soon see, from a British account of it j but having particularly the same miraculous 
creation of a fountain at the serene of martyrdom, and the same omission of. the name of 
St, AIban'8 converter, «s this biographer of St. Alban has. (Usher, 80 i and Bede, i. 7.) 

"joyful 
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^' joyful eyes receive the Jtemperate serene light of the air of hearren ; 
*' Tebuild the churches that were torn down level with the ^ound ; lay 
*' the foundations of large churches in honjour of the holy martyrs ; rear 
^' them, finish them, and every where display (as it were) their victo- 
" rious standards.'* They constructed their churches in the wcSt and 
south, equaUy as in the east and north, to the honour of the late mar- 
tyrs, and with the names of the late martyi^ affixed to them ; thejr jQsd 
-constructed them with that addition of locality which' constituted the 
principal part of the honour, which peculiarly affixed the name of the 
4bhurch, and was so necessary to the human mind in its full comprehen- 
sion of the martyr's merits ; a position upon the very ground at which 
the soul of the martyr had gone on hb own flame, of fire to paradise, 
^lis the church of St. Alban was>erected upon the very hill, without 
•tihe walls of Yerulam, on which Albanuschad suffered only a few years 
4)efore ; as the chuitiics of Julius and Aaron were equally constructed at 
their respective scenes of martyrdom, without Caerleon *. The whole 
island, indeed, seems to have sprung forward at these happy moments, 
and run to -shelter itself fix)m heathenism in the fostering arms of Christi- 
anity; idle citizens of Verulam, in particular, not merely removing from 
the view that inscription over one of their -gates, which attested their 
jshame in witnessing their murder of St. Alban ; but even recording the 

• Bede, i. 7 : *' Tassus est — beatus Albanus — die decimo kalendanim Jiilianarum '* 
'June the aad, " — juxta civitateih Verolamium ; — uhi postea, redeunte temporum Christia- 
•* norum serenitate, ecdesia est — constmcta. — Passi sunt ea tempestate Aaron et Julius 
*' legionum urbis cives.*' (Giraldus Cambrensis, in Itin. Wallix, 836.) *' Jacent Juc [at 
■** Caerleon] duo nobiles, et post -Albanum et Amphibalum praecipui Britannije Majoris 
•*' proiomaTtyrcB, et ibidem nuxriyrio coranati^ Julius scilicet et Aaron, quorum uterque 
•** ecclesiam in urle insignem habebat suo nomine decoratam. Tres enim egregiae in h4c 
*' urbc, antiquis tempcrihuSi fuerunt ecclesiae, una Julii martyris, — altera vero beat i Aaron, 
•** socii ejusdem, nomine fundata, — tertia vero," &c. From the church of Julius *' the 
** house of Julian took its name," ahout a mile cut of lown^-^^^^ the parish-church of • 
"^^ Lhanharan Gam (corruptJy for Lhan Aaron) was dedicated to the last of these; and near 
** the church is a field termed Kae Aaron, Aaron's Field, to this day." (Arch. ii. 7 • 
Gibson, 728.) *^ Julio — et Aaroni,'* says Godwin, 598, " — patrum adhuc noslrorum 
-** memoria capellsB visebantur constructee, quanim una ab oriental!, altera ab occideniali 
'^jparte oppidi, duolus^\\x% minus milliaribtis disjunctae erant.^ 

triumphs 
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triumphs of their new-adopted religion in the very same mariner^ bjr 
inscribing square stones over the gates of their walls in a pious memorial 
of them *. 

a 

*y. Go^cA^^^^"^^ The church of Saint Columb in Cornwall derived its appdlation, 

not (according to the very natural surmise of Camden in all his editions 
before that of 1607) from Columbanus> otherwise denominated Co- 
lumba, the Irish saint of the Western Isles of Scotland f ; but^ in the 
correcting strain which he judiciously adopted for this edition, " £roni 
'^ Columba> a very pious tmman and a martyr, as now I have been witk 
" certainty assured from her life J:.** He was so assured Ity Nicholas 
Roscarrock, Esq. a gentleman of femily and fortune among the Cor- 
nish^ and> what is more pertinent to the point, one celebrated by 
Carew, '' for* his industrious ddtight in matters of history and anti-- 
'' quity §/* from a letter dated August the ;th, lOof. The church, says, 
the letter- writer, " in truth — ^taketh name of Columba, a woman-saint^ 
'^ who was a virgin and martyr [j.'* It is accordingly called in the Valor 
of Pope Nicholas, *' the church of Sancta Columba^;" the patent for 
the fair in November entitles her, " Sanct^z Columba, the virgin ;* and 
the fair is now held upon what is styled in the patent, '* the day of 




* Leland De Script. Brit, 30 : *' Civitas vero Albani de tyranno triumphos portis ae 
muris, in pium opua exsculptis quadratis saxis, inseruerunt. Cujus facti ct Anonymus, 
qui Vitas Albani et Amphibali elegantissime perscripsit, Saxofiibtis paganis Ferolamiun^ 
" turn occupantibus mentionem facit." The person thus mentioned with our martyr, even 
Ampkibalus, is by some moderns, who are content to expose their own f.Hy in exposing the- 
falsehood of others, ridiculously supposed to have been merely the c/oai of Albanus^ but was 
the clergyman that converted him, noticed without a name by Bede, by Anonymus, and first 
named by GeoflFrey of Monmouth, from some memorials in Wales. (Usher, 81 y Leland, 6; 
M. Paris, iii.) 

t Leland's Coll. i. lo : '^ S. Columba scpul/iw in Higeealand,'' the Saxon appellation of 
lona, or Icolmkill, the very Hii of Bede, iii. 4. 

X Camden, 140: «f Columbae jMissimae mulieris et martyris,— ut jam certo ex ejus Vita 
'* sum edoclus." 

§ Carew, 127, 

I Camdeni Epistolae, p. 91, 

If " Ecclesia Sanctae Columba/' 

'' Sancta 
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"Sancte Gohimba/the virgin and marfyr^^ Nor is this virgin- 
martyr of Cornwall the same with the virgin put to death by Aurelian 
at Sens in France; as she has been conjectured by some to bef. The 
day of the French saint is the thtrty-jirst of December, as Bede's Mar- 
tyrolpgy, the oldest (I believe) which we have among us, on that day 
notices " the passion of Sancta Columba, the virgin at Sens, under 
^' AureUap the ejnperor J ;" but the feir of the Cornish saint is held on 
the Tliursday. after the thirteenth of November^ and the feast on the 
Suii4lQ^ Subsequent to that. Our Cornish saint, indeed, Avas purely 2C 
naitive of Cornwall ; Romtan, like the virjgin of the same appellation iit 
France, like Julius too, or Albanus in Wales and Hertfordshire ; yet 
Bridsh-Romw, the descendant probably of a Roman family settled in 
the countfy. Lives were accordingly written, we know, of St. Alban 
and of St. Colwnba in the British language §. 

The town of Verulam, so famous equally in our civil and our eccle- ^ ^ 
siastical history, had shot up to a very high pitch of grandeur, and had 
even acquired the very rare dignity of a municipium ; before the invasion 
of the Saxons II . But then all its splendour was overcast, and all its 
majesty wa^ lowered, for ever ; the s%me tempest of war, which levelled 
Silchester, equally levelling this, and both after an obstinate defence 

♦ Hals, S9. ; 

t Hals, 59. . ' 

i % Bede, 460: ^^Pasfdo 8. Colambte virgims,' Senones [Senoms], sub Aureliano im« 
1* peratore." 

..§ To those who love to mark the aberrations of the human mind, it must be amusing to 
observe Hals, 59, calling the saint by the name of Columbanus, in opposition to Camden's 
eorrectibn of himself; because now no such person *' as Sancta- Columba," or ^^ no such' 
** book extant'' as this life of that Saint, «* I can hear of." Yet, in p. 67, he owns himself 
to be << informed, that the patron of this rshurcb is Sancta Cohimba/' But after all appears 
the publisher, one Brice, a printer at Truro, afterwards a printer, bookseller, and author, 
at Exeter, with all that pertness which uneducated abilities are sure to give, with all iStikt 
ignorance of reasoning which unassisted nature is equally sure to supply, and with all tbkt 
tendency to scepticism, to which such ignorance, such pertness, are equally sure to gravi- 
tate as to tbeir natural centre; sneering at both, yet finally coming back to the wrong. 

I Richard, 36 ; *' Mu&icipia—ii. Verolamhim et Eboracuni, viiii. Colonial,'* &c. 

- TOL. II, K probably 
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probaUy i^inst the Saxons^. From that period, Veitdam atnt Sil^ 
Chester equally became a mere range of lofty walls encircling a mass o^" 
ruins. The state of Verulam particularly is exhibited to us in these 
lively colours, during the tenth century. ** Ealdred the [eighth] abbot'^ 
of the adjoining church of St. Alban, says the historian of the- churdh, 
*' ransacking the uicient subterraneous cavities of the old city vehich 
^' was called Werlamcestre, overturned and filled up all. But the rough 
*' broken places, and the streets, with the passages running wider 
^' ground, and covered over with sdlid arches (some of which passed 
** under the water of the Werlam river, which was once very larg», wid 
^^ flowed about the city) ; he pulled down, filled up, or stopped, because 
^* they were the lurking holds of thieves, night- walkers, and whores : 
^ but the fosses of the city, and certain caverns, to which fefons and 
*' fugitives repaired as places of shelter, from the thiek woods aroumt;^ 
^' he levelled as much as ever he could*." Such was then the state of 

Verulam^ 

» ... 

f Gildas Hist. viii. shews, that, some little time before his writing, the scene of St^ Albaa> 
martyrdom was in the possession of the Saxons. — But another author, equally a Briton^ 
Equally a Christian too in heart and design^ though not yet baptized^ being born since ther 
Saxons became possessed of the country, says thus of Verulam : ^' ^ Gives quondam Verota- 
^ mienses, ob elationem cprdis sui declarandam, qualiter passus sit Beatissimus Albaaus itt 
^' muris civitatis suas sculptum reliquerunt ; quam sculpturam, hngo post tempore, in muris 
'' eorum jam rimosis, et ad ruinam inclinatiSf inveni, vidique maenia pra vetusiate jam 
^ labi\'* At what period this author wrote, is plain from the following passage : *^^S\ quia 
'^ enim de oece niartyrui^ aut de sanctorum glorja narracionein cqsperit ordinare, mox qui 
*^ eorum felicitati invident irasciy Jremere, et ad mortem usque persequi, consueverunK 
^^ Inde est» quod p^^ioniem Sancti Albaui martyris, qualicunqii^ stylo . posleiis traditums, 
operi titulum non praspoao ; malens ^endo noyieit omittcrcj quans loqueodu nomeo 
'* puriter. et vitam amittere. Quamyis igitur tsuidiantiym iaqueis plena sini omfda, sup« 
presso tamen nomine,, quid viderim, quid auditferivh non tacebo.— Romam profieiacor^^ 
ut illuc gentilitatis i^errore depoiiito, et lavacro regeneriUhms adepto, veniam assaqua 
merear delictorum/' (Leland De Script. Brit. 66, 67.) The marble recordsi^ the murdec 
of Albanus, therefore, bad not been torn down, but twned with its face iaward^ as thk 
inscription must certainly have beea placed out of sight, and yet appeared ia the gapii^ walls 
i^terward. 

* M, Paris, 994 : «* Ealdr^dns abba^-»-*antiqtiiis \acr!^/tr«» sttbtciranfias," I read, antiquo» 
scrobicuhi subtcj-r^neos, " vetcri# civiutji^ que^ Werlamcestre dicebatar^ perscrutata^ 
*^ [perscriiUtus], evertit omnia ei tmplevit. Tracones vero et vias, cum mentibus subter- 

^ raneis 
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Venilatoy and Kueh it had then been for four centuries : the church of 
St Alban all th6 while standing solitary upon its adjoining hill, and 
fcota the woody hfeight of its own Holm-hurst commanding all the 
•miyumfiil scene of desolation ! Yet the town of St. Alban's grew up, 
not (as might naturally be surmised) from the gradually attracted popu<- 
lation of Yerulam, for Yerulam had no population at all, Tve see ; but 
from a poptdation invited out of the neighbouring country at once, by 
Ukin, Or Ulsig^t, the eighdi abbot f . Then Eadmer the ninth, employing 
men to ransack those ruins again, ^^ in the midst of the ancient city they 
'^ tore up t&e fbundtitions of a great place,'' says the same historian of 
•the church ; ** and, while they were wond^ing at the remains of such 
** laige buildings, they found in a hollow repository of one wall, as in a 
^^ sm^ presS) among some lessw books and rolls, an unknown volumfe 
'' of one book, which was not mutilated by its long continuance there ; 
^^ of which neither the letters nor the dmlect, from their antiquity, were 
^' known to any person who could iMKfo be found ; but die inscriptiooft 
'' and titles in it shone resplraident in letters of gold." So early Wer6 
iUujmnations ViaeA, in our books! ^' The boards of oak,*' so old aftfe 
books In boards ! " the strings of silk,'* of such antiquity ar? silken 
strings to books ! *' in great measure retained their original strength 
" and beauty. When inquiry had been industriously made very far and* 
'^ wide concerning the notices in this book> at last they found one priest^ 
'' aged and decrepit, a man of great erudition, Unwon by name; whO; 
*' knowing the dialect and letters of different languages^ read tfie writ- 
•' itig of the before- mentioned .book distinctly and openly. I»tthe 
^' same manner he read without hesitation, and he explained without 
'^ difficulty, notices in other books, that were found in the same room 
*' and within the same press. For the letters were such, as used to ht 

^ raneiA ^ tolide per artificium aircuatis (quorum quidam subtas aquahi Warlamiae, quilb 
'' quondam, maxima, civitatt fuit citcumfuBa, transierunt) ; diruit, implevit, aut obturavi't. 
*^ Erant enim, latibula latronBm, vespiltonum, et imretrtcum. Fossata vero eivitatis, A 
f* quaddam spelunca«^, ^d quae ^xxhk ad refugia redeuntes, tnakfici et fugitivt a decsis ailvi'i 
^< vieinis fugerunt itt quantum poluit explanavit.'' 

t M« Paris, 993 : ^* Pagum-*-Sailctt AlbaAis et incolas, dilexit et promovit i ab partibua 
^^ «irbttti)aecntibttft ipsiMii>-^populi8 ^nvocatii ftcit inhabitaru'* 
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" written at the time taken Ferulam was inhabited ; and the dicdect \^as 
*' that of the ancient Britons, then used by them. There were some 
*' things" in the other books, '* written in Latin, but these were not 
*' curious ; and in thtjirst book, the greater one, of which I have made 
" mention before, he found written the history of Saint Alban, the 
*' protomartyr of the English ; which the church, at this very day, 
*' recites and reads ; to which that excellent scholar Bede lends his 
'• testimony, differing in nothing from it. ^fhat book — , in which the 
** history of St. Alban was contained, was reposited with the greatest 
*' regard in the treasury of the abbey, and exactly as the aforesaid 
" presbyter read the book written in the ancient dialect of England or 
•' Britain, with which he was well acquainted ; abbot Eadmer caused it 
" to be faithfully and carefully set down by some of the w\mr brethren 
*' in the convent, and then more fully taught in the public poeacfa* 
'* ings. But when the history was thus made known (as I have said) to 
** several, by being written in Latin; what is wonderful to tell, the 
*^ primitive and original work fell away in round pieces, and was sdon 
•^ reduced irrecoverably to dust*.*' This is a most curious, amusing, 

aad 

* M. Paris, 994, 995: *' Fossores,— in medio civttatis antiquae^ cujuscfam magDi palatil 
*^ fundamenta diruerunt, et, cum tantorum vestigia asdificiorum admirarentur, invenerunt 
^' in cujusdam muri concavo deposito quasi almariolo, cum quibusdam minoribus libris et 
^ rotolis, cujusdam codicis ignotum volumen, quod parum fuit ex tarn longinqoft mora 
^^ demolitum. Cujus nee litera nee idioma alicui tunc invento cognitum prac antiquitatc 
^' fuerat, quarum epigrammata et tituli aureis Uteris fulserunt redimiti. Asseres quemi^ 
'^ Figamina serica, pristinam in magn& parte fortitudinem et decorem retinuerunt. De cujus- 
f ' libri notitia cum multum longe lateque fuerat diligenter inquisitum, tandem unum senem 
^^ jam decrepitum invenerunt sacerdotem, literis bene eruditum, nomine Unwonam, qui^ 
•<^ imbutus diversorum idiomatum Unguis ac Uteris, legit distincte et aperte scripta Ubri 
*' praenominati. SimiUter quas in aUis codicibus, in eodem almariolo et in eddem habitaculo 
repertisy legit indubitanter, et exposuit express^. £rat enim litera qualis scribi selet 
tempore quo cives Warlamecestram inhabitabant, et idioma antiquorum Britonum, quo 
^^ tunc temporis utebantur. Aliqua tamen in Latino, sed his non opus erat : in prima 
<< autem libro, sciUcet majori^ cujus prius fecimus mentionem,. scriptam invenit bistoriam 
<< d^ Sancto Albano Anglorum protomartyre. Quam.ecclesia, diebus bodiemis, recitat 
<* kgendo. Gui perhibct egregius doctor Beda testimonium, in nullas discrepando* — Ille 
<^ Uber^ in quo bistoria Sancti Albjsuii continebatur^i in thesauro cbarissime reponebalur. . £i 

** sicui 
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and striking discovery, exhibiting a little scene of Herculanenm by an 
anticipation of some centuries to our eyes. It shews also the amazing 
ignorance of the British language, which at this period prevailed close 
to the very walls of that celebrated capital of a British nation ; and the 
still more amazing knowledge perhaps in one divine, amidst such a 
general ignorance, concerning that language. But it equally shews the 
knowledge to have continued in one or more to, or nearly to, the very 
days of Bede ; as he had procured a translation of it, or a similar work, 
from the British, two or three ages before this discovery of the manu* 
script, a translation " differing in nothing from it;" as the English, 
when reclaimed to Christianity, adopted St. Alban, the protomartyr of the 
Britons, for " the protomartyr of the English too," and as *' the history 
♦' of St. Alban," which had been " recited and read" in the church of 
the Britons assuredly, became equally recited and read in that qf the 
Saxons also *. And it still more clearly proves the martyrdom of St. 

Alban 

^^ sicut pracdictus presbyter ilium antiquo Anglico vel Britannico icUomate conscriptum, ia 
'^ quo peritus extitit, legerat ; abbas iste Eadmerus per prudentiores fratnim in conventu 
^' fecit fideliter ac diligenter exponi, et plenius in publico pracdicanio edoceri. Cum autem 
^' conscripta historia in Latino pluribus (ut jam dictum est) innotuisset ; exemplar primi* 
*^ tivum ac originate (quod minim est dictu) irrestaurabiliter in putVerem subito redactumi 
'^ cccidit annulatum.*' The site of this palace so stored with literature, heathen and 
Christian, remained conjecturally visible to the eye of autiquarianism, as late as the days of 
Leiand : ^' vidi — locum, nunc obductum fruticibus, ubi probabilis Conjectura est fuisse 
" paii/iaw Verolamii." (Coll. iv. 168.) 

• Bede, i. 7; and Usher, 81. M. Paris, 9Q5, shews the account recited in St. Alban's 
own church, to be different in nothing from Bede's, though taken from the manuscript 
discovered at Verulam. Yet the account given us by Anonymus is just the same in sub- 
stance with both, having the same creation of a fountain by a miracle on the hill of martyr- 
dom, and the same omission of the name of St. Atban's converter; even being professedly 
the mere echo of that tradition, which would be sure to be formed from the memory of au 
account written by the pen, and recited iii the church, before. ** Quid viderimy" says the 
author as to the ruined walls of Verulam, ** quid audiverimy" as to the traditional history of 
St. Alban, ** non tacebo/' (Leiand De Script. Brit. 66.) He refers only to colic quial nar- 
ration for his authority, as he also hints just before at his endeavouring to draw such 
narrations from the lips of persons around him, and so provoking the pagan maslcfs of them 
all ; " si quis— de nece martyrum — narrationem cosperit ordinare,'* &c. Nor can any 
objection be raised to this, though (Jaher, p. 80^ has attempted to raise one, froai the seem- 
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Alban to have been written originally at the moment of restored Chris*-- 
tianity, when the memory of St. Alban a townsmen still retained faith- 
ibily upon its waxen tablets, all that they themselves had seen of the 
suflferings of St. Alban a few years before f . 

Just 

* 

ingly prophetic turn of a sentence. Tlic sentence is not prophetic in reality. It is only la 
that tone of seeming prophecy, which hope, which earnest hope frequently gives to the 
mind of man ; the tt;ftAthat an event may be springing forth from the heart to the pen, and 
there forming itself into a trust that it will be. '^ Tempus erit,'' says the author, '^ ui can^ 
*^Jidimus, quo religiosi viri, viri Cfaristiani ad prsMlicandum gentibus venient in Britanniam : 
^^ verum tempus futurse gratis quando futurum sit, quia cerium non haleo, isthic bujua 
** laetltiae magnitudinem non expecto.*' 

t " Anonymus,'* says Leland, concerning the writer cited before, an author all unknown 
to scholars at present, yet writing at a period for which we (>eculiarly want authors, and highly 
praised by Leland, '* vir non mediocriter eruditus, eo tempore floruit," that I have noticed 
already ; '< -—Kit, quoniam Albani Verolamiensis — clarissima erat apud indigents tnemoria^ 
*' omnia diligentissime, sed tanquam allud agenSf didicit, quae illi, vel usque ad mortem 
'^ invicti, pro religione Christian^ patiebantur. Cumque jam probe instructus esset, cala* 
*^ mum sumpsit pingendae historiae non ineptum ; ac operi longe sanctissimo ita incubuit^ 
'^ lit nullus unquam Apellesgentilium deorum effigies melius expresserit, quam hie Albanum* 
ti — Anonymi opus ^orldum, luculentum, venustum, vivit perpetuoque vivet." That Mr* 
Newcome should know nothing of this work, or, if known, should not dare to use it ; is not 
to be censured* A reprobation from such a writer as Usher, acts with historians like a 
horse-shoe over the door upon witches, frightening all from entrance. Nor ought we to 
expect more than the common portion of courage^ from men bred up in all the sequestration 
of studiousness, and consequently shrinking like hot-house plants before the blasts without* 

But Mr. Newcome, erring in another way, and confounding the *^ little chapel withoui 
^^ the walls of Verulam, built formerly by the new converts 'in honour of this blessed mar*. 
'< tyr," with a '^ chapel" within the walls '^ called afterwards St. Gefman's chapel;" says^ 
'^ this church had been demolished by the [Saxon] invaders near 300 years before" Ofik^ 
yet, ^* this chapel — would tend in some degree to preserve a remembrance of him;" and 
adds, *' it is likely that the memory of Alban lived only in Offa's time, in the report and 
*^ tradition of old people" (p. 2$) ; when Q0k died in 794, when Bede finished his history 
in 731, and Bede gives us a large account of St. A Iban's martyrdom ; whenAnonymus 
writes his history about 590 before, and gives us an account just as large. Yet Mr« 
Newcome subjoins In the same strain coiiceming the discovery at Verulam, ** this story hath 
« so much the air of a monkish imposture," though he acknowledges it to be related by M» 
Paris himself, " and of that affected reverence which they would draw to lheir/o«7«&rj," he 
means to their saints, Alban being the saint and not the founder of the church ; " that I 
^ have written it at length, as a. just specimen of that art winch monks usedf to sanct^y 

4 ^< falsehood 
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Just so, assuredly, was the case with the Sancta Columba of Corn- 
wall. An account of her ipartyrdom was drawn up at the same period, 
equally written in the British language, and equally recited in the 
church-offices of Britain. " Her life/* said Mr. Roscarrock in his 
letter to Camden^ and by his language shews it to have been, like that 
of St. Alban, or like that of all other saints^ much more ample than a 
mere description of her martyrdom, even to extend into a history of her 
whole life, " I have in my hands ; it was translated out of the Cor- 

*' &lsehood w novelty,'^ a distinction strange in itself, novelty (if not tmth) being false* 
hood in JactSf ** and often downright fraud and deception," fraud and deception as crowning 
falsehood. Here, however, is a positive charge of falsification brought, against all monks 
in general, and these monks in particular, for this asserted discovery of St. Alban's life* 
Before this asserted discovery^ even ages before it, the whole of the life was known to Bede» 
and had beto published by Bede to all the kingdom. What peculiar end of honour tbea 
to tb^ saint, could be served by such an imposture and such a forgery ? None certainly. 
Yet, in the poor spirit of Protestant scepticism, which l)elieves every thing ill» however 
absurd, concerning monks, and which is fully as ridiculous in the eye of sober criticism, as 
monkish credulity itself; this author speaks boldly in the charge, because he speaks from 
prejudice ; but then sinks into weakness in the proof, because he is dealing with reason* 
^* Ven- it is prehahkf*' he thus founding a violent charge upon a mere probability, that 
^' ^fric theSecond composed this little history in Latin ;. because in bishop Osmond^s breviary^ 
" or mass-book, there is an office composed by iElfric in honour of Alban" (P- 35.) The 
argument of probability here is just as absurd in itself, as it was before in proof of positi\'e 
• crimination. That ^Ifric composed this history is not probable, though ^Ifric composed 
an office. His writing the latter is no argument the most distantly probable, tHai he drew 
up the former. And the stone fortress of evidence for the discovery, is not to be shaken by 
pointing such a spear of straw against i|. But, in fact, iElfric only took the Aseovered 
history, framed from it an office for divine worship, and set ibis office to music. iElfric^ 
says M. Paris himself, 995, when chantor of St. Alban's, was persuaded by his brother tben 
abbot, ^' ut historiam ad notam de Sancto Albano coniponeret/* This Kl. Paris notices 
again, in 996, as '^ quam nunc cantator composuit historiam, et eidem notam melicam 
'< adteiptavit; et, auctoritate fratris-sui arehiepiscopi, multis locis Angliie fecit publican » 
<< diemque tfusdcm martyris honorari/' This office, therefove^ was used pecuKarly at St* 
AJban's. Yet it was all taken from that very history, of which it is ridiculously brought to 
disprove even the existence ; because that very history is noted by M. Paris himself again,, as 
<< quam ecclesia diebus hodiemis recitat legendo." (P. 994.) But we here see the word 
composed so early as this period in use, for setting to music; and Mr. Neweome deceived bjr 
the double meanixigi to make a composer the very author^ 
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^' NisH*/' This testimony is full and complete. The saint, whose life 
had been written in Cornish, must certainly have been a saint of Corn- 
wall ; as he, whose history had been written in the British of Verulam, 
was certainly a British saint of that town. Nor can the non-appearance 
of the original life at present be alleged against the existence of it ; any 
more in the case of Sancta Columba, than in that of St Alban. Nor 
can the denominated translation of her life be therefore surmised to be 
the real original ; because the translation itself is non-apparent equally 
with the original at present, and the very existence of the translation 
may on that principle be equally discredited. The translation of Sancta 
Columba's life as undoubtedly existed in the hands of Mr. Roscarrocfc, 
as that of St. Alban s existed in the abbey of his own name, and in the 
history of our own Bede. But, as the original of St. Alban's life was 
reduced into dust from the dampness in which it had lain so long, by 
the time the translation was freely circulated ; so that of Sancta Co- 
lumba's was thrown aside, resigned up *' blattarum ac tinearum epulje,*' 
even at length lost for ever, from the translation of the Cornish into 
English, from the insolent triumph of the English over the Cornish, 
and from the Protestant indifference to the lives of saints, that prevailed 
equally with the English language, triumphing over all history, alt 
gratitude, all reverence, in its Gothic spirit. 

In the lives of these saints have I already tracked the steps of 
Christianity, moving in majesty over the subject empire of Rome, the 
RomaiTprovitices of Britain, and the angular region of Cornwall. I have 
thus wound my way slowly, to her incorporation with the civil economy 
of nations, to her adoption and patronage among the kings of the globe. 
I have particularly reached the year 325, twelve years after the cessation 
of all hostility against the Gospel, and about the year when a king of 
Cornwall was baptized by the scriptural name of Solomon ; just as one 
of the martyrs in the last persecution had been previously baptized, by 
the appellation of Aaron. The immediate predecessor of Solomon was 
the very king probably, by whose authority, under the edict of Diocle- 
i^ian> Sancta Columba was m^tyred. Accordingly we find a Cornish 

# 

* CamdeDi Epistolse, p. 91* 

sovereign 
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sovereign residing in the parish of St, Columb, about a mile to the itouth 
of the church, and at a house still denominated Tre-Ayning, or the 
abode of princes ; a house, to which there is a formal cause if yet ap- 
parent, from a remarkable fortress adjoining, a Roman camp originally, 
but the reputed castle of king Arthur afterwards, Arthur being almost 
as popular a hero in romance with the Cornish as with the Welsh *. 
At the extremity of tlie estate still belonging to this house,, and upon the 
edge of the moor then adjoining assuredly to its demesne, the ground 
there carrying all the appearance of a moory enclosure to this day, being 
plainly a part of that watery wilderness of desolation, which is now 
denoihinated Goss Moor, which was even when Leland crossed it 
*' a morisch ground, al baren of wooddef ;'^ but was formerly covered 
with woods, as tradition reports the timber of the church of St. Columb 
to have been all cut upon it, and therefore carried the appellation of 
Gasse (C), a wood originally, the reported scene of Arthur s huntings; 
remains a monument at present, apparently the tomb of a British, 
king. This, in the language familiar to the Britons of Wales, is deno- 
minated CoytX^ 

The 

• Keann (I.), Kyn (W.)» Kyn (C.)> is the headin the human body ; and hence Kyn (W.) 
in composition is the first, or chief, or excellent, Cynt&v (W.), Kensa (C), Kenta (A.),. 
Keann (I.), are first, and Cyn (W.) is a prince. Tre-Cyn-en (C.) would be the house 
ef princes* In 3 Hen. IV. ** Johannes Hamelyn tenet dimidium parvi feodi in Trekimien^ 
•^ Radulphus Darundle tenet dimidium parvi feodi in Trekinnen," both in the hundred of 
Pyder. (Carew, 43.) " Yea, tradition tells us, he [Arthur] resided at Gastle Dennis." 
From Castle Dennis does " a stony causey, now covered with grass, conduct you up and 
*^ down the hill,*' on which the fortress stands, ** towards Tre-kyning, that is to say, the 
" king's, prince's, or ruler's town." (Hals, 64.) The estate is now divided in two, and 
has two houses upon it. Higher and Lower Tre-kyning. The Higher was called simply 

Tre-kyninge" in the very days of Hals fp. 66), and the Lower denominated " Tre-kyninge 

^^07?, i. e. Tre-kininge the L^ss" (p. 6-j),, The ancient house on the Higher was pulled 
down, and another erected on the site, by *' James Jenkyn, gent, attorney at law, temp. 
<' James I." (p, 66) ; as the appearance of the modern building suggests, and as the settle- 
ment of the Jenkyns then in it coafirins. Some slight remains of the old house still con^ 
tinue^ but tradition reports the new to be hardly a tenth part of the old in size* 

t Itin. iii. 12, 13, 

J ** Not far from this Govt, at the edge of the Goss Moor; there is a large stone, wherein 
^ is deeply imprinted a mark, as it had been the impression of four horse-shoes; and [it] \s 

YQL. II. L "to 
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Qo^t oiv The top-stone of it too, in a strain of romance that accounts very 

<?fl^-^7tj:ov^» satisfactorily for the name, is fabled by tradition to have been used by 

the devil, as the top-stone in some of the Welsh is equally fabled to 
have been used by Arthur, that equjtl proprietor of aU extraordinary 
works among the Welsh populace, with the devil among the English ; 
in the British exercise of quoiting §. The top-stone is the most striking 
part of the whole, and therefore the denominator of it ; being a black 
kind of iron-stone, very hard, very massy, and.no less than thirteen or 
fourteen tons in weight. Yet it has been raised by some power of me- 
chanics, that therefore is supposed popularly to be all unknown to the 
present age, and to shew us in union with Stonehenge and Abury 
temples, our inferiority in one important region of physics to the rudest, 
equally as to the most refined of our British ancestors*. That some of 
the Roman or X}rcectan powers of mechanism may be lost, some of the 
Grcecian sublimities or Roman refinements in the geometry of raising 
immense weights ; is readily to be conceived, and easily to be conceded. 
*' No one is ignorant of the toil and labour,*' says the sober Montfaucon 
himself, which *' it cost the Cavalier Fontana, a celebrated architect, 

*' to this day called King Arthur's Stone. Yea, tradition tells us they were made by king 
'^ Arthur's horse's feet, when be resided at Castle Dennis and hunted in the Goss Moor. 
'* But this stone is now overtumedby som^e seekers for money.^' (Hals, 64.) 

§ ** From the oblate and spreading form of the upper stone, resembling a discus** says 
Dr. Borlase, very justly, as the form has certainly suggested the tradition; ^ this monument 
** is in Cornwall called by the name of Quoit." (P. 224.) Yet the tradition is not peculiar 
to Cornwall^ any more than the form, being as extensive as the tradition concerning Arthur 
himself; lecause (what Dr. Borlase immediately adds) *' in Merionidshire (Wales) also 
** there is one called Koeten- Arthur, or Quoits of Arthur; and another in Carnarvonshire, 
" called Bryn y Goeten, or the Quoit HilloA.'* 

* Hals, 64: *' How, or by what art, this prodigious flat stone sliould be placed on tlie 
'^ top of the others, amuseth the wisest mathematicians, engineers, or architects, to tell or 
•^ conjecture.'* Arch. ii. 272. Mr. Pownall : ** It hath always been matter of wonder with 
'* the vulgar, and a subject of disquisition with the learned, to conceive how these unwieldy 
** masses of stone, of a bulk and weight beyond the commoiily known powers of man to deal 
<* with, could have been moved, conveyed such a lengtli of way as some must have been, 
«' and how finally they were raised such heiglits. The one have imputed these effects to 
<' magicians and giants; the others, to operations equally fanciful, though assuming the 
*^ name of philosophy." 
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•* to erect the obelisk in St. Peter s Place, which is yet to be seen thef e* 
^ The design of the machine he made use oft to effect it is engraved and 
** published^ and is looked upon by our architects with admiration. But, 
** after all> what was this obelisk in comparison of those colossal statues 
" of above a kimdred Jeet high, of the colossus at Rhodes , and even of 
*^ the obelisk which is before St. John Lateran, which far suipasses in 
magnitude that of St. Peter, and which tvould have lain- prostrate to 
this day, had it not been broUen into several pieces by its fall, which 
" facilitated the raising it again. But all these great machines are now 
lost ; so that, if any thing of uncommon w^eight was to be erected, 
new machines and engines must be thought upon> the expense of 
which would perhaps be greater than the work itself; though it fall 
far. short of those enormous buildings the ancients raised. These 
curious inventions, I say, are all lost through the injury of time ; and 
nothing remains to us but the machines they made use of to erect 
the obelisk and columns of the Hippodrome at' Constantinople, which, 
**^aftec all, is so imperfectly represented, that I question whether any 
*' thing can be made of it or not *." These glorious inventions of the 
geometrical genius of Rome, or Athens, were undoubtedly swept away 
by that grand revolution in all the eastern and western parts of the 
globe j the subversion of the Romans empire ; . which turned 'back the sun 
of science many degrees upon the dial,, and* plunged all the arts in the 
gloom of midnight. Then such only as were calculated for the reduced 
stature of man, emeiged from the gloom again ; and the others were 
left to perish there, as adapted to purposes too great and gigantic for the 
new pigmies of tlie earth f. Yet, with all this ample allowance in 

favour 

•*^Ontfaucon, iii. part ii. c. li 

t In Arcb. vi. 59, Mr. Pownal! notes a *' rock whose weight is twelve kundfed ions,'* 
recently raised out of a swamp in Russia, drawn upon rolling balls several miles by land, 
sent OQ a float ta.Petersburgh, and there disembarked to make the pedestal for a statue of 
Peter the Great, by the work of Couiit Carbars, of Cefialonia; a work, adds Mr. Pownalh,. 
at the close, *^ which appears to me, not only the. greatest. operation of mechanics which 
^^ was ever effected, iu our worlds, but unique^ Penis auihorem sit Jidest In Arch, viih . 
444, we have this account, much less marvellous in itself: *' The greatest work of Xhh 
^< kind/' says Mr. Barrington there, << seems to have, been the.rcmovaLof the rock* in 
i i..a > ^* Russia, 
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favour of Roman or Graecian machinery, I cannot extend one particle of 
it to the British. That a principle of mechanic power, which was 
known to the very Britons themselves in all their rudeness before the 
Roman arrival, should be effaced entirely from the memor}^ and wholly 
tjnconcei%^ablc by the mind, of the present generaticHi of Britons, would 
be one of the most extraordinary incidents in the whole history of our 
island ; would indeed be an incident of so miraculous a quality, as not 
indeed (according to the '^ insaniens sapientia'' of some reasoners) to 
become absolutely incredible in itself, but to require the highest degree 
of evidence for it. The fact, however, is entirely different* We have 
common machines at present, that, by means of the screw, can raise 
288 hundred weight, or more than fourteen tons; we have also im- 
proved machines, that, by an addition of four pullies to the screw, 
unite uU the mechanical powers in one grand combination together, and 
can therefore raise a weight of 2400 hundreds, or 120 tons; yet the 
largest stone in that stmcture of the lai^est stones among the Britons, 
Abury, on the largest scale of estimation^ is not more than seventy 
tons *. How practicable then was it for the BritonS, even in a much 
lower acquaintance than what we have with the mechanic powers, to 
raise such stones as the coverers of our coyts, as the squared pillars and 
flat architraves of Stonehenge, and the vast monstrous masses of Abury? 
Yet, at the same time, how highly do all these shew them advanced in 
the use of engines with the screw, even under their state of rudeness, 
and before the coming of the Romans, to be capable of raising five 
times as great a weight as our common macliines, and more than half 
as great as our improved can do ] 

Our coyt is formed of five stones, one covering, three supporting, 
and one buttressing, with a cove or hollow under the covering and 

^< Russia^ ^Iiich serves as a pedestal to the statue of Peler the Great. The engineer upon 
<« this occasion was the Count dc Cajrbttri, who tcok ike advantage tf a frosty and with the 
«« assistance oi four hundred labourers brought it to Petersbtfrgh^ For an account of the 
« ingenious expedients which were abo used, see the Count's own relation, illustrated by 
'* engravings/* 
• Stukeley'a Abury, 17. 

between 
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between the other «stones, now used for a pig^s-.boiise, just as the.tem]^ 
of Peace at Rome is made a fold for sheep on every Friday, the ancient 
and modem market-day of the Forum, but allowing three or four men 
to stand upright within it The side-stone on the left or nardi is a spar 
exactly perpendicular, seven feet in height, and four feet sir iirches in 
vi^dth at the middle ; the side-stone on the right or south is an inw- 
€tone six feet eleven inches high, and three feet seven inches wide in the 
middle ; the back*";stone on the east is equally an iron-stone, seven feet 
«ix inches in tallness, and three feet three inches in width at the middle.; 
-and the coverer, whidi is equally an iron-stone, lies reclining from this 
along those, forming a declivity of i g degrees 40 minutes from eajst to 
west ♦. I mention these little circumstances, not from an antiquary^s 
'parade of accuracy in petty, uninteresting points, but to explain more 
<rleariy a peculiar incident in the construction of the ivhole; the nortiifim 
.comer of the back*stone appears to have broken off unBer die weight of 
the top^stone, as the latter was laid or was settling upon the former ; 
and the top«stone now touches not the back^^stone in that corner at all, 
testing only on the other, the southern' corner. In consequence of the 
aocident the whole weight nearly of the top-stone was canied ofi^ upon 
the adjoining side^stone on the right or south ; tfds, finding that to press 
with a force which it was not calculated to bear, began to shrink from 
its original uprightness, and to lean considerably towards the north ; it 
would have leaned very considerably if the eastern edge of it had not 
lapped over the southern of the back-stone, there impinged strongly 
upon this in its inclination, and been stopped by the resistance which it 
thus encountered : even with that resistance, it has come to lean no 
less than l6 degrees So minutes to the north, or two feet out of the 
true perpendicular. The whole building, therefore, was in the most 
imminent hazard of being soon off its poise, and the supporting stones 
were likely to be crushed to the ground by the covering stone. To 
prevent this, with the same slill and boldness which could raise such 
masses upon mch si^porters, which could also calculate the duration of 


^ How diametrically oonlrary la tke tratf), then, d9t$t Mir. Hals, p« 69, iporic i»f it .4t 

^' beadiDg towards the mst^ instead of the u*€st I 

a structure 
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a structure so warping, and even rest secure enough in their calculi 
tions to work under the warping structure^ a fifth stone was introduced 
into it, being thrust in bdiind the side-stone on the north, as a buttress 
td the northern edge of the back-stone. A stone was hastily chosen, 
tapering upwards in form, but about six feet in taliness, a kind of bas- 
tard spar, having two legs, a long and a short one, to it ; the loAg leg 
was pitched in the ground, while the short remains above ground use- 
less, and the body of the stone was then fixed reclining in a sharp angle 
against the edge c^ the back-stone, so as to compose a rude kind of 
powerful arc-boutant to it. Thus buttressed, the back-stone has re- 
mained between the supporting and the pressing stones, without any 
inclination at all to the north ; yet with a projection to the west,' the 
quarter on which it felt no resistance, of 7 degrees so minutes, or one 
foot from the perpendicular. Thus has the structure stood as firm as if 
no misfortune ludl befallen it, and is likely to stand till the end of tima^. 
Tet what is the design and drift of such a buildipg ;?. On this question . 
antiquaries have been much divided, learmng perhaps puzzling the inteL- 
lect equally with ignorance, and good sense standing frequently a mute 
upon the stage, that erudition may stalk in declamations along it. It is • 
not what it has been considered by the generality, an altar-monument 
for the oblation of sacrifices*; the very aspect of it proclaiming to every 
eye which can. see, and to every mind which can think, that such it 
could never have been : the very view thus becomes demonstration itself, 
and all good sense must have been buried in a quagmire of learning 
befcwie it could have been believed to be such». It is merely a sepulchral 
monument, merely a mighty tomb> constructed at such a vast expense 
of mmiual labour,, and with such high exertion .of mathematical knowv 
ledge,^ to save the remains buried within it from all probability of viop- 
lation, yet to honour the remains wdth a. memorial equally conspicuous 
and grand. 

. That such a monument as this, which the Welsh antiquaries have 
recently taught us to call a cromlech, was not an altar. Dr. Borlase 
^has ai^ed with much force, yet not ^th all which the argument 

should 
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should surely have suggested*. Mr. Pegge, indeed, has written in 
opposition to the Doctor, but has adduced nothing that carries the 
weight of a straw in the balance f . The Doctor, however, has brought 
from the Louthiana of Mr. Wright a positive proof for the sepulchral 
nature of the cromlech J, a proof which the wary wisdom of Mr. Pe^e 
has not presumed to encounter. To this I add a proof eqtudly positiM,- 
and from Cornwall instead of Ireland, lying open to the public eye in' 
spck a work as Norden's, a work that unites with Carew to compose a ^ . 

primer (as it were) for Cornish antiquaries. " Withi*ll — ^, parish," l^/^^Jj^ 
ems this Carew Redivkms, '^ wherein one Gydlye not manie yeares since, 
*^ as he was digging [into] a borowe or burial hill, — ^founde in the bottome 
^ of the borow 3 whyte stones sett triangularly as piNers supporting 
another stone neve a yaf\le square, and under rr a earthen pott, 
reric thyck, haulpe FtrLL of black slyme matter, seeminge to have 
bene the congealed ashes of some worthy man," some man of 

worth, *' THER COMITTED IN THIS MANNER TO HIS BURIALL §.** This 

was a cromlech with a barrow over it, and th^efore could not possibly 
be an altar. AU the larger barrows in the isle, as the<3am Beacon of 
Cornwall, or the Silbury Hill of Wiltshire, have (I doubt not) such 
subterraneous cromlechs in them ; all resting, as that rested, ** in the 
^* bottome of the borow," and covering a body burnt or unbumt below* 
Nor is cromlech the native name of these sepulchral structures, it being 
merely one used popularly in Wales from what was seen by the eye in 
some, the reclining posture of that top-stone which had no mound upon 
it II ; while the native, the general appellation is obviously Ttvmpaih, in 
Welsh a hillock, a knap, a tump ; or Tuma, Tuama, Tumba, in Irish 
a tump, a sepulchre, a tomb. Thus, we have " a round mount or bar- 

* P. 226-230. He has even been weak enough, m 228, to aver, that it was designed 
'^ first, on every side to fence and surround the dead body from the violences of the weather," 
when a common grave, all level with the earth, would answer this, and more effectually, 
Chan the superbest monument of stone. 

t Arch, iv, 114. 

X Borlase, 232, 233, 

^ P. 70. 

I Rowlands, 47. 

'* row 
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^f row at this town,** as Gibson infOTms us concerning Bala in Merioneth- 
shire, *' called Tbmmen y Bala/* or the tomh at Bala*: Tommen iit 
Welsh sigaifying a hillock primarily, and (as here) a tomb derivatively. 
This, indeed, . is supposed from its name, form, and situation, ** not ta 
'.* hare been erected for burial," but for w^arfaref , when its very appel- 
lation shews it to have been for burial only : such appellations denote 
the papular meaning of the objects, and such suppositions betray the 
learned reference of them. The popular understanding keeps generallyr 
to the solid ground of actual appearance, and of immemorial tradition 
combined together ; while the genius of learning mounts astride iq^iv 
its witches' broom, and flies away to the moon. Barrows are denomi- 
nated tombs in British, on the same principle upon which tombs are 
denominated barrows in English ; because, tombs for i^es vmere merely 
barrows, and barrows were the only burrows or buxyir^-places for 

ages. ^ 

« 

i^a^iA^rx^ But let us pursue this thought a Ettle farther. At lavemess we have 

^ AwthCA-vwA^. the " strange-shaped hill of Tommen Hemichy' says Mr. Pennant, and 

'' — ^that singular TomTnen is of an oblong form, broad at the base, and 
** sloping on all sides towards th^ top, so that it loohs Uie a great ship 
'* with its keel upwards. — ^It is perfectly detached from any- other hill 
*' and, if it was not for its great size, might pass for a work of art J. 
A work of art it undoubtedly is, notwithstanding its great size, and a 
tomb, too, constructed in the magnificent size of British art. " About 
" a mile westward from the town of Inverness,'* adds an author wha 
published some years before Mr. Pennant, yet seems all unknown to 
him, " there rises out of a perfect fiat a very regular hill, whether natu- 
" ral or artificial, I could never find by any tradition ; tfie natives call 
" it Toma Heurach : it is almost in the shape of a Thames wherry turned 
" keel upwardsy for which reason they sometimes call it Noah's Ark. 
" The length of it is about 400 yards, and the breadth at bottom about 
*' 150. From below, at every point of view* it seems to end at top in 
" a very narrow ridge ; but when you are there you find a plain laige 

• Gibson, c* 793^ f Ibid, ibid, J Tour in Scotland^ 1769, i. 137, 138. 

1 *' enough 
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'* enough to draw, up two or three bKttalions of men*/* From all this 
the hill appears to be in the form of a boat^ or of what is 6nly a larger 
bpatj a ship; is ther^ore not natural, but artificial; and has therefore 
also been dent^^ted^in Erse Toma-heurach or the Curragh Barrow, a 
barrow far exceeding Silbury HiU in size^ being eyen the largest in the 
whole island. It must apcordingly have been much admired by the 
Roman ala or wing of horse, once in garrison within the Alata Castra, 
on the site of the castle at Inverness, that little steep hill which adjoins 
clqsely to the town, and commands the pass over the Ness, then a ford, 
but now a bridge. ** There is in Perthshire,'* notes Mr. Guthry, a 
Scotchman, witnessing a Scotch monument, witnessing this without 
any recollection of t}iat, and actually turning our remark into a reality, 
«' a barrow wliich seems to be a British erection, . and the most beautiful 
of the kind perhaps in the world : it exactly resembles the figure of a 
ship with the keel uppermost. The common people call it Ternary, 
which some interpret to be Terrce Navis, the Ship of Earth f ." This, 
then, is another barrow constructed in the form of a boat or ship, and 
distinguished accordingly among the Romans themselves by a title that 
has no foundation in the Erse language, and is therefore a corruption 
colloquially transmitted of Terrce Navis into Temdy. Tlje corruption 
is still retained in the Erse, as Tir (E.) is land, and Tir-mor (E.), or 
great land, is a continent ; and as Naebh (E.), a sliip, is even written 
Naoi in Irish. The Romans saw this barrow as well as the other witli 
admiration, even named tliis from what they saw, and gave it a name 
which has been surprisingly preserved to the present day : so very an- 
cient is this barrow confessed to be by its Roman name ! so very ancient, 
therefore, are these ship-barrows in general confessed to be, by this in 
particular ! Nor are these, we must remember, confined to Scotland ; 
we have them equally in England. *' Dr. Salmon," we are informed, 
" describes a Barrow of' the same form at Haltwisel, in Northumberland, 

.* Iietters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, 1754, vol. i. 277. The author's 
name (I think) was the same as his bookseller's, Birt, who returned to London^ there lived 
(ill he had come to his last guinea, and then, with a horrible deliberateness of injpicty that 
marks the last extreme of infidelity, coolly shot himself with a pistol* 

t Guthry, 147, edit. 1774. 
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*' upon Jin tmin^hcc above* South-Tyne. Tbt country-people call it 
*' Castle-hiU ; but, as it is in no defensible shape, he/' with all the folly 
of unthinltingness in conjectures, '^ supposes it made by the Danes, as 
«' a "memorial of victory,** a skip a memorial of a victory ^^*rt€«i by Icmdilf 
*' It bulged out on each side ItJce a ship, is*' like a ship *' contracted at 
*' both ends, and," like a ship again, *' is lower at the middle than at 
** the ends. Mr. Vine'* also " describes one of this form,'' we art 
told, *' but only 130 feet long, in Sussex*.** Even *' not far from 
" Upper Stirthill, in the parish of Burton Bradstock, ind hundred of 
*' Whitchurch, Dorsetshire, and near the road between Dorchester arid 
*' Bridport,*' adds Mr. Hutchins, '* is a vast barrow, called Skipton Hill. 
*' It stands on an eminene, and at a distance looks like a large boat, or 
** hull of a ship, tiirned keel vptvards. It is 749 feet long, f6\ broad 
*' at the top, and 147 high in a slant line. It seems to receive its name 
^* from its form, and is 250 feet longer than Silbury barrow in Wilt- 
** shire f.'' But, as Mr. Hutchins subjoins, " Wormius speaks of them 
'* as appropriated to kings, and peculiar to the earlier age, wKeh the 
'* bodies were burned J.** The authority of Wormius is of little mo- 
ment with me, upon such a subject/ He knew tod little of remains 
purely Celtic, to determine about their designation or their date. But 
here he determines with good sense in his favour. He recognises ship- 
barrows as^ existent in his own country, and existent only as the tra- 
ditional barrows of kings. The size of the barrow, indeed, . denotes 
plainly the grandeur of the person buried. And as the assimilation of 
' the barrow to the keel of a coracle in form, must have resulted from 
some vapour of fimcy that we cannot catch in our alembic of history 
at present ; so does the assimilation itself appear upon the face of the 
Erse to have been very frequent in fact, because Gerach (E.) is a coracle, 
and Curagh (E.) is a burying-place. Yet all these coracle barrows 
were merely like the smaller that we have just seen, cromlechs covered 

.1 

* Survey of England, p. 618, and Gentleman's Magazine, 1768, p. 384^ 
t Dorsetshire, i. 341. 

:J: Ibid. ibid. : " Regios tumulos ad magnitudinem ct ligurani carina, inaxinise navis ex 
*' iis quas possidebant fabricatos volimt, Mon. Dan. p. 4^/' 

2 with 
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with harrowL'J' Thtir fnagnitiide shea's this,' They are peculiariy, 
ttitt-efbr6, ^e Ibkirrows for kings. For others, as the pomp of sepulture 
sKfuTrk lip m'?he shrinking size of the sepulchre, bjirrows contracted 
into riioutits, arid dwindlfcd away into hillocks ; long the nobles reposed 
under liill6(fks*ahd the' ikings under mounts, yet both in chests of stone 
Wtered •Witti'mHundd^'df earth, as at Withiel or Carn Beacon, or in 
fchests fbrfti'ed above ground, and conspicuous to the eye, as at St. 
Columb: '^ 

r^ . I • • • . 

* But, to these two cromlechs for a king or a noble in Cornwall, let 
me aidd oh^ fbr a noble dnly^ ^ven equally with both of them a sepulchre 
in Cornwall, and a sepulchre still more circumstantially than kt Withiel, 
sWwing the promlech covered with a barrow. In the hiiddle of that 
eitendeii' waste the <lowns of St. Austle, was what was called one ; .. 

barrow". ' iTiis waste, in 1801, was resolved to bie ienclosed, and tht^^*"^ 
barto>\r Was Obliged to be levelled; the finer parts of the earth to be 
used for manurfe, and the rubbish apparent upon it to be turned into a 
fence. In this operation the single workman came near the centre, 
aria there* found a variety of stones, all slates, ranged erect in an 
enclosure nearly square. The stones were about one foot and a half in 
height, appardntlj/ Jixbd in the ground before the foi-'mation of the 
harrow J and then covei^ed over with rubbish in order to form the ban^o?v. 
The stones were all undressed, but had little stones carefully placed ih 
the crevices at the' joints of the large; in order to preclude all commu- 
nication be twtj^h' the rubbish without and the contents within. Even 
the tops of the erected stones were regular in height; a circumstance 
of nicety in siiCh sort of architecture, that I know not to. have been 
ever found before^ and that unites with the carefulness preceding to 
denote the lateness /o€ the building. On the even heads of these wixs 
laid a square freestone,'' WhioJi had evidently been hewn into this form, 
which seemed to rest 'with its extremities on the edges of the others, 
and was about eighteen or twenty inches in diameter. But the summit 
of the barrow rose about eight or ten feet above all ; being perfect in its 
parts botH. atovc and Tielow. The enclosure, however, was apparently 
the prirtcrpal^part. let whit wasreposited in it? The leveller expected 

M 2 to 
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to find the usual object of vulgar searchers, a pot of money. In this he 
was disappointed. He found, • however, a dust remarkably finej and 
seemingly inclining to clay. On the surface it was brown, about Ihe 
middle downwards it took a dark chesnut colour, and ^t the bottom it 
approached towards a black. ^ Nothing could be perceived in the whole, 
that bore any resemblance to sand ; the enclosing stones having proved 
very faithful to their trust. What was this dust then ? On stirring it 
up, a multitude of hone^ appeared, and betrayed the elements that 
composed it. The bones were different in the sizes, but none exceeded 
six or seven inches in length. Among them were some pieces about the 
largeness of a half-crown, which from their concave form convinced 
him they were the parts of a scull. The wliole mass of , bones and ashes, 
if put together.for mensuration, might (he thought) be^about one gallon 
in quantity. On touching the bones they instantly crumbled into dust, 
and took the same colour with the same fineness as the dust in which 

• • « 

they were found. They were exceedingly white when they were first 
discovered, but remarkably brittle ; the effect assuredly of tjiejur. calcina- 
tion in a fire, antecedent to their.burial. Much in fineness and in colour 
with these ashes, appeared several veins of irregular earth on the out- 
side of the enclosure ; which from their position without yet adjoining, 
and from the space occupied by them there, he conjectured to have been 
bodies laid promiscuously upon the funeral pile, but which I conjecture 
to have been only the ashes adhering to the ground, and not possible to 
be separated from it, for a burial with the rest within the enclosure. 
They had nothing of sand in them, but seemed inclining to clay, and 
even more so (from the adhering soil probably) than the dust of the 
enclosure. And, as the workman was fully convinced of what every 
one else must acknowledge, that the ashes and the bones of the enclosure 
had. once belonged to a human body, he very properly took up the 
whole with care, placed the stones nearly in their original posture 
within an hedge contiguous, then in building, placed also the bones with 
the ashes Avijhin their original enclosure there,, and even placed the 
covering-stone over both. Such was the One Barrow of these downs, 
fumishing a decisive evidence for the true designation of a cromlech, for 
its having no sacrificial purpose whatever, and for its having only a 

funeral 
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itinera] one ; as actnally topped with a barrow of earthy as actually 
ecmtaining a stone chest within it^ as actually having ashes and even 
^bones within the chest ! Nor need I to say more upon the subject than 
to note^ that the rtry mausolaeum of Augustus at Rome was ^ndoubtedly 
what it has never been surmised to be^ a barrow of earth upon a chest of 
stone^ This intimation will undoubtedly excite the surprise of my 
reader. Yet it is very true. Strabo himself shall prove the point at 
once. *' The most dignified object there/* he tells us, concerning the 
Campus MartiuSi '' is what is denominated the Mausolaeum, a baerow 
*' upon A LOFTY VAULT OF WHITE STONE, at the margin of the river, 

^* but ALL COVERED WITH EVER-FLOURISHING TREES TO THE SUMMIT ; 

** and on the very point above is a brazen statue of Ccesar Attgmfus, as 
/' under the barrow are the chests of hiiri, of his relations, or of his 
" domestics */' This account is very explicit, and this evidence is even 
express. But the barrow is now gone, and only the broad girdle of 
atone, that bound the base of it, remains. This forms the wall of a 
garden, on that flat roof which once bore the barrow ; and the statue 
of Augustus, which once crowned the summit of the barrow, is still 
preserved to g|race the centre of the garden. Thus what was once a 
magnificent cromlech, with a barrow above it, like the one in Ireland 
and the two in Cornwall, is now contracted into a mere cromlech, like 
our own at St. Columb ; only more artificial, more elegant, and more 
magnificent, being a round tall room with deep recesses in the sides. 

All unites with the name of Tre-kyning near that of St. Columb, and 
with the reach of the Tre-kyning estate up to it, to shew a British 
monarch interred under a monument of stones, then lying upon the 
moor, or within the wood here. Others were found in 1794-5, within 
the fields to the north-west, almost all spars, genuine or furious. 
Others again, sometimes spars, but more commonly iron-stones, were 
also lying even to our own times,- immediately on the east. And one, 
equally large with the top-stone, was very lately buried there, in a pit 

* Lib. ▼• sect. 8. A{ioXoy«Uloy h to MmiowXtJoy xftXv/iiMf, iv* xfiirt Jb; lA^nXtif XevkoXiOv irpo^ rt0 volc^idM 
tiTo ^f TM x^/Aoki Sqxoi iM'if ai/Itt| km tw ffvyyttm mh ouiumu 

deep 
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deep enough to admit the paiSsdge of a plough oyer it. Nor let a tomb^ 
that, however large and mas^, yet carries such a face of barbarism 
upon it, be thought too rude, too gross for a British soverei^ in *the 
late days of Dioclesian ; too savage in its appearance^ 'f<fr Britons so long 
refined by all the arts of Rome ; and competent only for such of them^ a» 
were prior to the Roman settlement among us. Rea^n would suggest 
this, but fact repels the su^estion. Reason is often interposing her 
verdict in history, and on points of rfeilly dubious authority ought to be 
respectfully heard ; but only exposes her own airy impertinence, when 
facts come forward to oppose her. Such a fact we have in a monum*ent 
near Aylesford in Kent, very similar to our own, and very similarly 
denominated; being just such a tomb, composed (as our own was 
originally) of four stones, cfrected over the remains of Catigem the 
second son of Vortigern, slain here in a battle against the Saxons in 
455, and popularly denominated therefore Kitt's Coty rfiusc; thus 
erected a century and a half after * our Coyf, yet just' is rude and ai 

massy as ours, exhibiting exactly with it 

> 

The rustic grandeur, and the surly grace, 

of a primaeval building of the Britons ♦. 

But 

• 

* Mr. Colebrooke, m Arch* ii. 107-117, has written about this monument, till his judg- 
ment was lost in a labyrinth. Yet Mr. Gough, in his Camden, i. 23T, chooses rather to 
wander about with him or with Mr. Pegge, than adhere to Camden himself. In Saxon 
Chronicle, A. D. 455^ we read, that *^ Hengist and Horsa fought with Vortigern the king^ 
" at the place which is called -figelesford," Aylesford ; " and his brother Horsa u'cls slain.'* 
This fixes the year precisely. " Secundum helium [fuit]," says Nennius, an author all 
unknown to Mr. Colelrooke, ** super vadum quod dicitur in lingu^ eorum Episford [Clis* 
** ford] ; ct ibi cecidit Horsa, cum JfZio Guorthigirn aijus nomen erat Catigirmis/' (c. xlvi.) 
But Mt. Colebrooke says, 117, *^ allowed-—, I think-*-it must be, that the Saxons remained 
" masters of the field 5" though it certainly can never be allowed by any man thai reflects- on 
these words of Nennius, *' Guortcmir — Horsam, satellitcm bellicosum, prostravit, cieteros- 
•* que in fugam versos ut stipulas terrie allidit" (c. xlv.), or on the very course of Nennius's 
battles preceding and subsequent, the first on the Darenty at Crayford there (Sax. Chron.), 
the second 2X Jijlesfordj and the third on the southern coast, (c. xlvi.) Bcde also says that 
Horsa was killed by the Britons, and that " hactenqs in orientalibus Cantiae partibus 
*< monumentum habet," not " habuit" as in Mr. Colebrooke, 112, **suo nomine insigne.*' 

(i. 15.) 
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Bttif about a mile to the east of the Coyt, on the very skirt of Castle^ 
iHmnis Mdor, is a house and an estate distinguished by a name, that to a 
literaiy ear carries at once the sound and signification of Satum*s Temple, 
A.(iGor4ingly we find this deity, the first in the parentage of the heathen 
gods, and the deposed father of thait reputed sovereign of gods, Jupiter, 
retaining the appropriate appellation among the Britons, which he 
maintained among the Romans. Thus Sadwm (W.) is either Saturn 
or Saturday, and Zadarn (C.) is Saturn only. Nor was the knowledge 
of this god communicated by the Romans to them. His worship was 
transmitted equally to both, from that common source of idol deities to 
the world, that great fountain of the bitter waters of heathenism, which^ 
vras opened upon the nations of the earth in the days of Terah. 
Satum^s name therefore subsists to the present day, equally in the 
laof^uag'c of the extra-provincial Irish as in that of the Comi$h and 
Welsh ; Sathairn, Sathurn, being Saturn ; Satham or Dia Sathuim, 

(i. 15.} Accordipgly at Harsted, near Aylesford, i?, what has been always *^ reputed to be 
Horsa's monument by the people of fbe country, — a great quantity of flint stones, which, 
by length of time, and the dripping of the trees, are overgrown with moss.*' (Mr. Cole- 
brooke hitnself, 1 10.) This is a mere barrow, while that is a visible cromlech ; both erected 
at the time by the victorious Britons, that noticed by Bede, a Saxon, while this is passed 
ever, but both unnoticed by Nennius and the Saxon Chronicle. The first who mentioned 
the monument of Catigem, was Catnden ; and ht^ mentioned it only as from that faithful 
repository of locall antiquities, the tradition of the country. *' Ceciderunt hoc praelio," he 
cried, <^ ducea' partium, CcUigernus Britannus ct Horsa Saxo, quorum hie ad Horsted noa 
'^ procul hinc sepultus loco nomen reliquit tile magnifico elatus funere contumulatus creditur 
'^ prope Ailesford, ubi vasta ilia saxa erecta^^unt^ qux imperitum vulgus,'* men not led 
astray by the false lights of learning, *^ a Catigcrno Keith Coty-house hodie vocat." (Edit. 
1590, p. 2485 edit. 1594, p. 245.) In vain therefore has Mr. Colcbrooke attempted, 
with Mr. Pegge and Mr» Gough for his auxiliaries, to wrest this monument from Camden 
and from history. The arm of a giant could not wrest it. The arm of an infant^ the arms 
of many infants combined, could not move one of these stones out of its place. The site 
agrees exactly with the batlle, tradition concurs precisely with history, and the barrow of 
Horsa unites wiih the cromlech of Catigem, to appropriate all with uncommon decisiveness; 
See also another- author in Arch. xi. 38-41, who has written, like Mr, Colebrooke, 
vvithout thinking. 

At Kitt's Coty-house the coveriug^stone is a good deal less than the covering-stone at 
the Coyt, in weight; this being tburleen or fourteen tons^ and that only ten tons seven 
hundreds, (Borlase^ 2(24.) 

Saturday, 
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Saturday, in Irish*. So thoroughly were our British ancestors ac- 
quainted with the name, through all the kingdoms of Britain and 
Ireland ! The best and the worst of judges have accordingly imited> in 
interpreting Tre-sadarne, the name of a house in four or five pai:ts of 
Cornwall, into Saturn's Temple. Mr. Hals notices our own, near St. 
Columb, thus, '* Tre-saddarne, that is to say, God Saturn's Town, a 
*' place where the god Saturn was worshipped by the heatjien soldiers 
" [of Castle*Dennis], who probably had their temple or chapel there 
before Christianity f ." Dr. Borlase also mentions Zadarn, Saturn, hide 
Trezadarn, Town of Saturn J ;" having previously inserted Saturn, 
♦ among the objects of British idolatry §. And with all this collateral 
support from the appearance of the god's name in so many of the British 
dialects, the appellation of Tre-sadarn plainly points at a building ; not 
indeed a " town," as the Cornish are so unthinkingly prone to interpret 
their own Tre, thus catching the secondary idea of the word before 
the primary, the derivative meaning antecedently to the original ; but 
merely a " house" appropriated to the god, and standing formerly on 
.the site. Buildings vanish, but appellations remain; and these fre- 
quently come at last to be the only memorials of those. With such a 
memorial of a temple of Saturn formerly existing here, we see Tre- 


€t 


it 


* So Sathairn (Erse) is Saturday, and Sadom (Armoric) is cither Saturday or Saturn. 
All this shews us the folly of Pryce, who acknowledges no Saturn in the Cornish language, 
though expressly acknowledged by Borlase, and though appearing so evidently in the colla- 
teral British of Wales, of Ireland, of Scotland, or of Bretagne ; who therefore interprets 
Tre Sadarn as Tre Cadarn, the strobg house; and so ventures upon an etymology, that 
bespeaks it9 own reprobation. But " Llan Saturn,*' alias ** Llansadwrn" (Rowlands, 351), 
the name of a parish- chur<;hf within the Isle of Anglesey, is merely what Leland interprets 
it, the church of ^< S. Satumus aut Saturninus" (Coll. iv. 90). The saint's real name 
indeed is Satumtis. He is expressly mentioned in the Life of St. Wenefrid, who *^ Henth- 
** laut petiit ubi habitabat S. Satumus ; verba Satumi ad Wenefredam,'' &c. (Lelancl's 
Itin. iv. 137^ 1 3^0 He was a saint of IVales^ and has therefore lenjt his name to a church 
in Wales, 

t Hals, 64. 

X Borlase, 464. 

§ Boriase, 172 : " We have— gbme reason to think them [rocks] dedicated to Saturn;— 
^^for we have many places in Cornwall called Tre-sadam— , and we have Nan-sadam, 
'^ or the Valley of Saturn." 

kyning 






J 
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kyning, Tr^sadasm, and the Coyt, all uniting together to mark the 
establishment of heathenism, near the town of St. Columb ; to shew usj, 
a heathen king residing at the first, worshipping at the second, and 
lying intombed at the third. Yet Saturn in all probability derived hia 
ttame from that father god of all the heathen idolatry, when the 
heathens " sacrificed to devils and not to God f :'* even him, who 
like Saturn was the head and sovereign of all the devils, and was actually 
named so like him, as amid all the variations of languages, and with aU 
the terminations of names, to be only transnominated from Satan into» 
Saturn ; this confessed son of Ccelus and Terra, this earth-fallen angei 
of heaven retaining his appropriate name of Satan, or the enemy to the 
last ; while his mpre ambitious son, the usurper of his fathers throne^, 
and even the maimer of his father's person, arrogated to himself the 
very appellation of God, and was dencnninated Jehovah or Jove. Sucht 
were die principal divinities of heathenism, all of them devils, and oner 
of them, the arch-devit, acknowledging himself by name to be Satan ! 

The king of Cornwall then, the immediate predecessor of Solomon,, 
but a Pagan himself, and a resident in the royal house of Tre-kyning, in 
consequence of Dioclesian's edict probably, ordered a young wqman of 
the Roman name oi Columba to be put to death for her Christianity. The 
scene of the execution he directed to be north of his own house, behind 
the hill that backs it on the north, and upon the very site of tlie present 
churchyard; ground sufficiently distant from his house, not to annoy 
his feelings with either the sight or the hearing of the deed during its 
transaction, yet rising higher than any immediately adjacent, even look- 
ing down into a steep valley on the north, and conspicuous from all the 
high lands beyond. Here the fatal fire was kindled, I suppose, casting 
its awful gleam upon the sides of the hills opposite, and carrying a 
strong terror with it to the heart of every secret but cowardly Christian*. 

Here* 

t I Cbr. X. 20. 

* Fire appears to have been then a common implement of martyrdom. SoBedesaysof the 
Sancta Columba of France, that, *' superato igne caesa est" (p. 460), when the fire could 
not dispatch her a weapon did* So likewise we find fire used in Polycarp's martyrdom 

VOL. II. K ^Russera 
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Here, too, was seen, I suppose, the virgin saint of Christiaraty, already 
a confessor, soon to be a martyr, looking down with a smile upon all 
that earth and hell could inflict, as eager to pass on the wings of hover- 
ing angels to the peculiar blessedness of martyrs in eternity. The 
flames encircled her, her body was consumed to ashes, and her «oul 
flew undoubtedly with all the vigour of that eagle, which at the burn- 
ing of the dead body of a Roman emperor was dismissed from the funeral 
pile " to mount with the fire into the sky, to carry the soul of the 
*' emperor from earth to heaven, and so to begin his deification among 
<^ men *." She thus became deservedly deified so far among the 
Christians as to have her memory revered in solemn sadness, and her 
name pronounced with religious rapture for a peculiar saint of the Gos- 
pel; for one of the highest of all saints~-a martjpr; for one upon whom 
Christianity had shewed ite stjsongest powers of magnetism, in raising 
her sublimely above the earth, and in attracting her to her kindred 
spirits in paradise. In a few years afterward her religion became the 
religion of the empire itself. Cornwall was broken into those divisions 
called parishes, w^hieh are so familiar to our minds as divisions formed 
for the sake of religion, but which were never formed for any religion 
except the Christian ; an extensive region here was thrown into one of 
them, and the church of it was naturally fixed upon the veiy ground <m 
which its own martyr had suffered : so the church of St. Alban was 
built on the scene of his martyrdom as soon as ever the persecution 
ceased f . The individual spot here, as at St. Alban' s, was assuredly 
within the walls of the church, while the place of sepulture for her 

4 

(Russel's Patres Aposiolici, 344, 348, 350, 354) ; but what brings bit death te a near con* 
formity with hers, the fire becomes subdued, aod be is therefore slaia wilh a sword 
(P* 3S4> 355)- ^^^ ^'^^ Eusebius's Hist. viii. 6, 8, 1 j; De Martyr. Pal. 4, 8, 9, jo, 11, 
431, 433, for fire so used. 

* Herodian, iv. p. 1(6, 157; H^inburgh, 1724: ArV a^iiUuterw ry wv^t aviXruov^fyof ci^ rov 

Biw S^iKntii/ilai. See also Montfaucon, v, pt. ist, iv. 9, plate 31, figures 3, xi. plate 32, fig. j, 
where an eagle is b^aringihe soul of an emperor to heaven. 
t Bede, i. 7 : " Redeunte tenjporum screnitat^?." 

remains 
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remains, as for St, Alban^s, was at a little distance without J ; but her 
name was certainly affixed to the whole, like his. A representation of 
her is knowa to have been carved in stone formerly upon the ends of 
the roof, and other representations appear to have been painted upon 
Ac glass of the windows, in which she (with a Roman allusion to her 
name) carried a Columba or dove in her hands §i 


The saint of this church, therefore, must be acknowledged by alF, 
though she is wholly unnoticed by Dr. Borlase as a martyr for Christi- 
anity among the Cornish ; as a virgin put to death for the Gospel by the 
heathen king of Cornwall ; as, indeed, one grand evidence of druidical 
malignity,, impdted ho wever by the malignity of a man who was noways 
druidical' himself, even Dioclesian, against the glorious followers of 
our Redeemer. She has' thus the honour of standing conspicuously 
forward upon the shores of Cornwall ; that host of martyrs with which 
^norance has crowded those shores, all vanishing away at her presence 
like ghosts before the rising day, and she herself appearing robed, in the 
brightest beams of the- sun. Yet she stands not alone ; she is accom- 
panied on her right hand and on her left with other martyrs, though, 
none of them are Dr. Borlase's ; al^ suffering assuredly in the same perr 
secution, as, from the equal recentness of their sufierings, the lives of 
some of them were written equally with hers, and as they were all' the 
children of one pair of parents.. 

Leland selects the followrog notice from a life of St Nectan, now, like 
that of Sancta Columba, I believe, lost for ever to the curious world': a^i^.-aCA^ 24- 
** Brechan,'* cries the biographer, " a little king in Wales, from whom 
"the district of Brecknock took its name, had by his wife Gladwise 
*' twenty-four sons and daughters, whose names were Nectan, John, 

J The body of St. Alban appears reiposxttd' without the chupcK^ ^ suK cespite abscondj- 
^ turn ;*' and carried thence by Ofia <' in quandam ecclesiam ibidem extra urbem.Verola- 
<' mium. Hi honorem beali martyria constructamJ' (M.. Paris, 904.) But the sppt Qtkf 
which be was martyred was witlun the church, as the church was built '^ ubi xnartyr, peT"^ 
^cussus, sanguinem suumfudit pro Christo,'* (Ibid, ibid.^ 

f^ Hals,, 62*. 

N 2 " Endelient^. 


J 
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" Endelient, Menfre, and Dilic; Tedda, Maben, Wencu, and Wen- 
^* sent ; Merewenna, Wenna, Juliana, and Tse ; Morwenna, Wymp, 
^' Wenheder, Cleder, and Keri; Jona, Kananc, Kerhender, Adweii, 
** Helie, and Tamalanc. AU these sons and daughters were afterwards 
.*' holy martyrs or confessors^ in Devonshire and Cornwall^ living ^^b 
^' life of hermits *." Giraldus Cambrensis, who took his jounoey throi^h 
Wales in the end of the twelfth century, relates the veiy^ same incident, 
with some slight variations and some useful additions, thus : '^ There 
" was anciently,** says this traveller, the earliest tour-maJier which we 
have in all the island, and the father of that long line of writers whi<^ 
has adbrded such entertainment of late to the Ycry indolence of amviser 
^nent, seeking indulgence in reading itself, " within:(j|pt region which 
*' is called Brecknock, a man powerful and noble for the ruler of it, 
'^ whose name was Brachan, and from whom the land abo was deno* 
" minated Brecknock, of whom this seems memorable, that the British 
./' chronicles testify him to have had twenty-four [som and] daughters, 
'* all from tlieir youth given up to acts of obsequiousness to God, and 
'* liappily terminating their lives in adherence to their adopted samctify, 
f ' as there are yet many large churches in fFales distinguished by their 
.*' names,. Of these one is in the district of Brecknock, not fair from the 
'' head c^tle of Aberhodni, placed upon tbe'top of a certain, hill, but 
"l^ called the church of Sancta Almadha ; for this had been the name of 
^* the holy virgin who, even there, rejecting the marriage of an earthly 
^' king,, and marrying herself to the King Eternal, triumphed in a happy 
^* martyrdom^ Her solemn day is (Celebrated ^» thi same place every 
*' year, on the first of August, where, on the same day also, numbers 

• 

t Lei^'s Coll. iv, 153 : .^* Ex Wiik S. Nectaiii. ^ Brecbanus, Tcgulus Walliae, a qiio 
'^ Brocchanoc provincia nomen sumpsit, ex Glarlwisft iixore viginti quatuor filios etiilias 
** genuit, quorum haec sunt nomina :^ Nectanus, Joannes, Endelient, Menfre, Dilic j Tedda, 
^* Maben, Wencu, Wenscntj Merewenna, Wenna, Juliana, Yse; Morwenna, Wymp, 
'^^ Wenheder, Cleder, Keri; Jona, Kananc, Kerhender, Adwen, Helie, Tamalanc* Omnes 
^^ isti filii et filiae postea fuerunt sancti martvres vel confcsiores, in Devonii el Cornubii, 
«' vitam hcremiticam agentes'." . • . 
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: ^^ of the common people usually assemble together from distant parts ♦♦'* 
But William of Worcester, writing from the very calendar of the church 
-yeat Mount St. Michael in Cornwall, even repeating the same story with 
• fiew additions, very usefully recites the names thus, and so gives us a 
, second security for rectitude in a point peculiarly exposed to errors : 
. '* Nectan, John, Sttdebrent, Menfrecfe, and Delyaw ; Tetfia, Maben, 
-f^ Wenfti, and Wensent; Marwenna, Wenna, Julliana^ and Yse; Mor* 
^' wenna, Wymip, Wenhedew, Cleder, and Kery ; Jona, Heley, Lanant, 
•*' JRerhender, Adwen-helye [Ad wen Helye] and Tamalan^f," In this 
narrative there is some incredibility of matter ^ from the extraordinary 
^ hature of the whole ; and an additional incredibility in the manner ^ from 
a variation of circumstances in the three rielaters. Yet here we have 
09!^ of those cases in which scepticism is compelled to fly before evi- 
dence, and history triumphs over incredibility. The first account is 
. given by that best of all authorities, the biographer of St. Nectan ; this 
receives what it does not want, a supplemental authority, fi-om the 
particularity of its notices, and the specification of its names : it is again 


* Cafnden's Anglica, &c. 82^ : *' Erat autcm anttquitus regionitf illius qu» Brechineoc 
^^ dicitur, dominator vir potens et nobilis, cui notnen Brachanus, a; quo et terra Brecheinoc 
^^•denominata est, et de quo- tnibi notabile videtur, qiiod ipse [ipsum] 24. habuisse filias 
^^ historic Britannicae testantur, omnes a pueriti& divinis deditas obsequiis^ et in sanctitatis 
^^ assumptse proposito vitam feliciter terminasse. Extant autem adhuc basilicas per Cam* 
« briam multae, earum nominibus illustrata?; quarum una' in provinci&de Brecjieinoc, non 
'^ procul a castro principali de Aberhodni, in collis cujusdam vertice sita, quas Sanctee 
f^ Almedha^ eaclesia dicitur^ boc eteuim Virginia sancta^ nomen extiterat, quae et ibidem 
*^ terreni regis auptias respuens, iEterno nubcns Regi, faplici martyrio triumphavit. Celc- 
' ^* bratur autcui soletnnis ejusdem dies epdem in loco, singulis annis, in capitc Cal. August!, 
^* ubi, el eodem diet multi de plebe longinquis ex partibus convenire solent." She is also 
noticed by William of Worcester thus, with a little variation of the name; ** Sancta Elevetha^ 
^* Virgo et martir, \ina z4 filiarum reguli de Brekehaynoke in Wallia — , jacet [in] ecclesia 
*' moniaUum vii^inum vijlae dc Usque, ct fuit martiri^ata super montem.per unum roilia>e 
ff de Brekenok,— et lapis ubi decapitabatur ibi remanet/' (Worcestre, 158.) <^ Sancta 
<^ Elavefa, virgo, jacet in ecclcsia apud Usque." (P. 160.) 

+ W, dqWorccitre, '^29, 130: ** Ncctanus, Johannes, Sudebrent, Menfrede, D^lyan; 
'* Tetha, Maben, Wentu, Weiiscnt, Marwenna, Wenna, Julliana, Ysej Morwenna, 
\ i* Wyrtilpi Wcnheden, CIcder, Kery 5 Jona, Hcley, Lanant, Rerhender, Adwenhelye, 
^^TaroalaiU." 

corroborated 
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corroborated in its general import by the testimony of Giraldus^ his 
cited evidence of British chronicles, and the Cornish calendar at Mount 
St. Michael. But it is finally confirmed beyond all reach of doubt bgr 
the remaining liveliness of .many of the names in the parishes of Cora- 
wall, where many of the persons are here said to have lived hermits, 
and to have died confessors or martyrs;, where, therefore, all the names 
could not be recorded, Devonshire having a right to seveeal^ and Com^ 
wall claiming only the rest* 

« 

S.7vc/>tburu, The first or principal of these, the first on the Ibt as the eldest mt 

them all, or the principal in our eyes, because his life gives us the ori- 
ginal account of all, Nectan, was one of those who settled in Devon- 
shire as a hermit, was hcHioured in Devonshire as a saint, and had erea 
a church erected in Devonshire with his name to it. He was buried at 
Hartland, and at Hartland a church was constructed bearing the name 
of St. Nectan ; originally coU^iate for secular priests, afterwards con- 
ventual for Austin canons, but now robbed of all its possessions^ 
reduced into a mere donative^ yet still glorying in its relation to^ 
St Nectan*^ 

^J. Jo'^vi^* John, however, took up his residence in Cornwall^ and in a parish 

CS'^ivCr-^) tt^t has been denominated from him. Its assumption of his name, 

however^ has been so much disguised to the critical eye by a variation 
in the orthc^aphy, proper- in itself, but concealing the identity, that, 
had we not been led by the history, we should have searched in vain ' 
for the origin : John being a Welshman, his name must have been 
written in his native language Jeuan, or Jevan, or Evan f. We have 
accordingly a parish-church in our deanery of East,^ which is called 
** Ecclesia Sancti IvonW in the earlier Valor, but St. loes in the later, 
. or St. Eve in popular pronunciation, and is well known by tradition 

• Leland's Cdl. iv. 153 : <' S. JNTccUnu^—Hartlandiie sepultus/'^ (Tanner and Bacon.) 
t Ricbard&'a WeUh Dictionary, 

among* 
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among the parishioners to have derived its name from the British appel- 




of John J* 

. En]>elient retired to another part of Cornwall, and gave name to tT, S^?x.M££^ti<ri^ . 
another parish within it : this name is echoed back from the parish, 
without the slightest variation in the repetition. Thus, in the deanery 
of Trigge Minor, we find " Ecclesia Sanctae Endelientae,'* specified by 
the first Valor; then a church collegiate of four prebendaries, now the 
Dcctory of St. Endelien, with three prebends detached from it. And 
from the entry of the name in that Valor we learn, what we could not 
learn from either Giraldus's account, Williams's Catalogue, or St. Nee* 
tan's Life, the sex of this saint 

Mbnfrede,! Appears from the same evidence to have been equally s^, 
Menfre, /a daughter, and to have equally taken up her abode in ^ 
Cornwall : she settled in a parish immediatdy adjoining to her sisters. 
In the first Valor, directly before St. Endelien, we see " Ecclesia Sanctae 
*' Minviredae'* noted ; in the last we see it noted with a Clearer <:onfor- 
miiy to the second appellation, ^* Mynfray, alias Mynforde, alias St. 
^'Miniver/' as in a calendar belonging once to the monastic church of 
Bodmin^ Yf/e find the day of '^ Sancta Menefreda, virgin, not martyr, 
^* on the i24th of November*/' 

Tetha,! Appears equally a daughter, and fixed her hermitage in the s. 

Tedda, /parish immediately adjoining to St. Endelien*s; the three 
sisters ranging in a line along the sea, but at a little distance from it, east 
and west. Immediately after the church of St. EndeUen in the first Valor, 
we have '* Ecclesia Sanctae ITiethse,** a collegiate church of two pre* 
bendaries, now St. Tetbe, a mere vicarage. It thus sfa^iaed the common 
fate of almost all collegiaie churches, their opulence marking them out 
for plunder, and their reduction now being in proportion to^t^tcir gmt^ 

X Hals, ii6: ^^^s the parkhionerr tell us, Stt Eve is a OMmiption of St. Ivonis in 
'* Briiisb, i. e. John," 
♦ W. dc Worcestre, io8 : " Sancta Mencfroda, virgo^ npn ni(irtir, die 24 Novembris." 

ness 
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ness before, reformation paring off all^ that the grossest sdfifihness of 
worldly avarice would pronounce superfluous in the ministeries of reli-»* 
gion, and so contracting the plump body into a naked skeleton. But, 
in this contraction, some colleges shared a different fate from others ; 
St, Tethe's church shrivelling up into a vicarage, while St. Eodelien's^ 
continued a rectory ; because the anatomical knife of sacrilege, I believe, 
slixai;ik in fear at times from too keen an abscision. 

TTja/C^A^^. , Maben fixed another hermitage a little to the south of all, and appears 
to have been one more of the daughters. We have accordingly in the 
same Valor,, even under the same deanery, " Ecclesia Sanctae Mabenae," 
now the rectory of St. Mabyn near Wadebridge. 


j^-^>^^iA.c*>e*i*i^. Marwenna, 1 However, went away from the neighbouriiood of 

Merewenka, J her sisters, in a spirit, probably, of stronger abstrac- 
tion from the world with all its ties, yet still kept within the confines-' 
of Cornwall, She went up into that angular part on the north-east^ 
which was subdued by the Saxons long before the rest of the country, 
by , its peninsular kind of separation from it, as it exhibits a much greater- 
number of Saxon appellations for places than any other district of Com- * 
. wall, and indeed has harcfly any Cornish left within it at present- 
There, under the deanery of Trigge Major in the first Valor, we meet ' 
with *' Ecclesia de Marwentchurche,*' or '* Marewen church/' as the 
name is differently given by the Cottonian and by Spelman s manu- 
scripts; but find it denominated '' Marham church" in the last Valor, 
though dedicated to *' St. Marvenne." 

^. /4/%/kwvt-«- . "Wenna, equally a daughter, rested behind all her sisters, as I sup- . 

pose the landing to have been made at Padstow, the old port of passage 
from Ireland, the most commodious too from Wales, and set up hep 
pilgrim's staff a little to the east of St. Columb. There, in the deaneiy 
of Pyder, one Valor points out " Ecclesia Sanctae Wennae," as the 
other gives us " Wen, alias Wenman," that is, Wenn's Place ; mann 
still signifying place in Welsh, once signifying it therefore in Cornish, ' 
and this church at Wennls Place being actually dedicated to St. Wenne. 

1 * A little 


- A little to th^ ncfrtb of her, about midway betw^ften her arid St. Miii- ' jv y^^ ^ j^ 
ver, with only that tide-river the Camel or Alan interposing betwixt 
them, rested Tse : but whether this saint was a son or a daughter I 
c^inot telK The record that has hithertd ascertained the sex here fiuis 
us ; the sexual terminations of^ words in Latin not lending us any light : 
i^w, beci^use either the parish is omitted, as then making a part of 
another, or it is mentioned under its secular, and not its sainted name. 
Nor can the other Valor assist us, denominating the church ** St. Esye, 
" alias Isye, alias Ithy," but conceaUng the sex under the ambiguity of 
the English language. 

Yet MoRWEXNA went away with her sister of nearly the same appel-f^ j; ^O'«i^.o-e^vv>v«- 
latioQ, Merewenna orMarwenna, into the contracted angle of CorfiwaUr 
on the noirth-east. * T^ere, some miles to the north of Ikfarhaftn churqh,> 
and at the apex of the ai^e, wp have what is d^nionun^ted 1^ th^^ i^%\ 
Valor, without any express specification of the saint^ yc;t with a secrpt» 
reference to her, " Ecclesia, de Morewynstow ;" in the encroachments > 
of the Saxon upon the Cornish of this peninsula, the parish hayi.'^g^ 
adopted the name of its suaint with a Saxon woi^ like Fadstow ioxj^%\ . ^ 

own, name, and so being denominated Morewyn's Stow or Place. .We; 
thus see it equally denominated " Morwinstow" in the last, and kno\jr* 
it to be dedicated to *' St. Morvenna;" and as Morwenna went to the 
very point of the angle of Cornwall, so Nectan, her elder brother, jessed 
into the adjoining part of Devonshire, even up to Hartland there, v 

Cleder appears to have been a son, and to have taken his stand much ^^ diAJobur , 
more to the south than either of these two sisters, on^y a few miles tcv 
the east of his sister Tedda or Tetha. There we find in tjhe first Vabr,, 
'* Ecclesia de Cledery," as jtlie name is read in the Cotton,. MS. but 
'' Ecclesia Sancti Cledredi^" as it ip mpre ^specifically read injSpelman's.;; 
y^t the " Cleder" of the second Valor is known to be dedicated to 
St. Clether, being popularly ^eoominA^ ^t, Cletl^er itsdlf at present. ■ 


staid in the vicinity of St. Mabyhy I Apprehend. In the" deaneiy of 
VOL. II. o Trigge 
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Trigge Major, the first Valor exhibits ** Capella de Eglodceiy/* op 
" Egloskyrj," and the second the curacy of " Egloekony/' now deao- 
minated ^* Egloskerry/* yet so denominated as the church, of Reri. 
S. J^e£c^. Umt Valor equally exhibits '* Ecclesia de Eglosheil/* and thh the vicar- 
age of '' Eglosbele ;'' a name in which the personal apj^eUaticm of the 
isaint, and the Cornish term for a church, af e equally as inr the former 
incorporated together, to constitute the common title of the church and 
parish ; but of which the literal significatK)n, when it is reduced to its 
consLtituent parts again, is merely the church of Hele or Helie *. 

^, JhUo^^r\^ . Ad WEN settled very near to St. Teth, and a little • on the east : there 

we have the parish of <* Advent,** now dedicated to '^ St. Adven,'* but 
united with " Lanteglos juxta Camelford." This '^ is called Advent," 
cries poor Mr. Hals, who commenced his course of Sisypkian toil with, 
this parish, ^^ from A<fveM Sunday (on which probably it was conse- 
'< crated and dedicated to God, in the name of St. Armey by the bishop 
** of Exon), viz. the nearest to the feast of St. Andrew, and refers to 
** the coming of Christ, Advent being" derived from the Latin word 
'* ad/v^tits, a coming W arrival;^* and, as the sentence ran originally 
because it now runs in the manuscript, before the publisher presumed 
to curtail and change it in printing, ** Advent pro adveniat, synonimous 
" with ir^^^fy\Mi^ proserchonjai, adveme72^, answerable to the Hebrew 
" Ka Ba approprinqua, to approach or to arrive, to draw near.** I thus 
exhibit Mr. Hals, with all his erudition (as he thought it) waving in a 
crest of honour upon his head, and really (as my reader will think) 
with his cock*s-comb cap of foHy pricking up its asseiJ ears at the sides. 
What the name of the parish meaner is very obvious to common sense \ 
however Mr. Hals in his learning may be puzzled to discover it : the 
appellation* is merely personal, and that of the churches saint, and I 
have pointed out the very person who bore it -f". ' 

5 . %>x^<K^ » • Jona, I siwpect, had a chapel at La»-yoi»> m €rwmear parish ; Lam-yon naturally 

meaning the church qfJona^ 
^. : i •> WilKam reads ** AiJwen-heTyfe^' m one tmBBty heeqitiie^ >e hasioTerpoIatdl ** HeKe** 
before^ and would otherwise have bad on<; saint, too mflay fi^r his niwber» 

But 
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BvdL we hwc one name more to be appropriated ; what is writtte 
^ Kanatic** in Leland^ being Lanant in William. Tbis is the name of 
ti. p&ridft at pniBoalbf which we have colloquially corrupted into Lalant ; 
whicli we had^iso corrupted long enough before Henry^s Valor, fat tK* 
Valor itself to adopt the false appellation, but which is. written id iu 
original orthogr^hy by the earlier Valor, as ** Ecclesia die Lanatita/* 
From the termination of this, too, the saint appears to have been a 
female; who settled morel to the we$t than afsy bfbet brothers or siM^r&> 
and lent her name to that ehufch, whitih carried siftctWtads as a ^i^fit 
the appellation ^ another saint, . Un|^, who lired iiid di6d in the p^riA 
at a later period *• 

4 
* * ■ 

: We thti9 find v^ry niaby'^ thefee 6iiii^ted names mill resounding in 
CU^mv^iistill li^^std M^bnr churches, and slilt retained by our parislttis: 
the others have either been lost in the lapSfe of ages since, of hare tbeit 
names disguised to us by false readings, or are reftrrible to Devonshire 
entirely* All of these saints, says the primary narrative above, were eithet 
confessors or martyrs for Cltfistianity in Cornwall and in Devonshire. 
Nectan we particularly know to have been a martyr; btit then he wa* 

a martyr where he was buried, at HartlanH, in Devonshire f. Others 

* 

* ** Ewny, alias Uny, Lalant cum S. Jesse, alias S. Ives/' (Henry's Valor,) 
t Ldand's Coll. iv, 153: ** Nectanus martyr rfartlandiae scpultus." William, 130^ 131^ 
speaks thus of Nectan : '^ Sicut — primogenitus fuit, ita cxteris omnibus honestate vitae 
" major fuit, et prodigiontm choruscate excellentior, extitit. — ^Venerandus "vir Nectanus, 
'^ per quaeque nemorosa," plunging into all the thick parts of the woodland^ ** dispendia 
^^ investigando querere,'* seeking iind searching out the circuitous ways in it, as flying from 
persecutors, '^ ab iis repertus latronibus," was at last discovered by the cut- throats who 
were in quest of him, *' in loco qui adhuc hodie dicitur Nova Villa,*' Newton, " ibi jam 
^'ecclesia in ejus honorem construitur,*' a mere chapel, I presume, " 15 kal. JuTii capite 
'^ truncatus est;, et caput suum propriis accipiens manibus, per medium ferme spacii sta- 
*' dium/' for half a'furloftg, *' usque ad fontem quo morabatur,'* which is at the abbey, I 
belieVe, and from* whi^h' be had plunged into the thick parts of the wood, ^' detvlerit $ 
^' ibique anguine [saqguinee] circui|>lioitum sudori,'*. bedewed alLover with. a:6weat of 
blood, ^ cuidam lapidi imposuit ; cujus adhuc caedis et miraculi, sanguinoleuta in eodem 
<^ lapide remanent vestigia." These marks probably were made at first, in mere coinme- 
mofation of the traditionary incident, and Were afterwards appealed to m the forgetfulness 
of ignorance as proofs of its truth, * ' - ' ' '' ' 
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of them were equally martyrs in Cornwall. His or their martyrdom, 
therefore^ ♦proves not the later establbhment of Christianity iii Cornwall 
than in Devonshire, proves indeed the equal non^estabUshment of it at 
the time in both ; and proves the druidisnd o£ Devonshire, if druidism 
had been primarily concerned in the business, to have been just as 
tnalign^nt to the Gospel as the druidism of Cornwall. Giraldus also 
shews us a sister to all these saiikts, even in the Welsh principality of 
jber and their father> put to di&ath by: ar kiog whose honourable suifc sht 
)^d rioted, apd so made: a martyr fot jthe Gospel in Wales. Thiy all 
Jdherefore came into Cornwall, probably on the ! murd^ cf ' their sister, 
certainly at a period when Christianity was both prqiJegscd and. .perse- 
cuted ; professed by some, but persecuted by others ; professed by the 
Jittle king of Brecknockshire, but persecuted fcpm. a/ personal dis^^k^ to- 
one individual }^j a superior sovereign- This peysecutkwi lisad -begiw itk 
a paroxysm, of rage, and bux§t oyt into the martyrdom of thci 'king's 
daughter ; . but probably was.isxtending. its n^e and directing its bursts 
steadily against her sifters or brothers, all equally Christian ■ wjth her- 
self, all involye4 certainly in her religion^ ^l sharing probably by im- 
putation in her y-gection of the king. They thereftwre agreed to leave 
.Wales together, to retire into Cornwall, so to fly beyond the reach of 
the murderous tyrant. They thus retired to exercise that religion in the 
solitude of a separate hermitage, w^hich they could not exercise together 
Sn the palace of their father. They retired' froin Wales at a period 
when the Christians of Roman Britain, as Gildas informs us, had many 
churches constructed for the public rites of devotion ; they became mar-* 
tyrs or confessors in Cornwall and Devonshire, when those churches 
were levelled to the groimd; they were tainted, and had churche? 
erected to their memory when Christianity was again tolerated, was 
soon encouraged, and was speedily established*. They thus differ 
essentially from all the hermits that we have «een before: those were 
protected or patronised by the kings or nobles of Cornwall, all of them 
how Christians ; while fhcie were seized by the heathen hand of power, 

♦ GiWas, c, viii. : ** Renovam ccclesia« ad solum usque destructas, basilicas sanctorum 
^ maf ty rum fundant^ tonstruunt^ perficiuat.'^ 

were 
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were dragged to prison, were probably sentenced to death, and some of 
them actually put to death. They thus became confessors or martyrs at 
the closing persecution of the Christian church, when the malignant 
spirits of earth or hell made their last efforts, and lavished all their arts 
of violence in one last exertion to crush the genius of a religion for ever, 
that derived a flame of animation from the very fires of heaven itself, 
that therefore rose strong under the heaviest weight of human or diabo- 
lical oppression, and was always aspiring to mingle with those fires again 
from which it originally came. 

So high are we carried by this singular train of anecdotes, which has 
hitherto lain unnoticed amid the dust and cobwebs of antiquarian litera- 
ture, in the history of our religion among the Cornish ! We have 
beheld it patronised where Dr. Borlase imagined it to be persecuted ; we 
have found it persecuted where Dr. Borlase did not suppose it to exist ; 
yet persecuted only when it was also persecuted in Devonshire, when 
indeed it was persecuted all over the Roman pmpire. We particularly 
perceive in this royal family of Wales, in this glorious household of 
Welsh cpnfessors and martyrs, the names- of many of those saints whose 
memories we are yearly celebrating in our parish-feasts, and whose 
appellations we are daily pronouncing in those of our parishes, without 
knowing ^who, or when, or whence they were. Most of them were 
Irish we now see, many of them Welsh, but some Cornish ; holy men, 
holy women, sons or daughters of kings ; devout hermits, religious pre- 
lates, even pious kings themselves ; renouncing the world for religion^ 
resigning their lives for their faith, and rejecting earth for heaven ; but 
so rejecting or so resigning merely at the finishing period of persecution, 
and so renouncing under the establishment of Christianity in the isle as a 
part of the empire, though a couple of centuries afterward. That happy 
leven of the world, Christianity, was long struggling to ferment the 
mass of the empire, by slow degrees subdued a part of its natural heavi- 
ness, but at last diffused her quickening influence very successfully 
through the whole *. 


M 


♦ ** St. Kayne," says Dr. Borlase, '' or Keyna, a holy virgin of the blood royal, daughter 
of Braganns prince of Brecknockshire, is said to have gone a pilgrimage to St. Michael's 

** Mount, 


^. Kutf^^JU. <^ Mount, io Corowall. (Carew, p, 130; Ctpgrave, p, ao4i WillU Not. p» 103.) ^ow 

*' this saint lived in the end of the ^/& century, and as she probably dwelt in the^easteni 
'^ part of this county (where her church and well ^re still to be seen, and her festival is cel^- 
^* brated on the 30th of September), it is not at all improbable that she should come this 
** pilgrjmage to St. Michael's Mount; a fact farther conSmed by the l^nd of St. Cadbc 
'^ (though disfigured by fable), who, according to Capgrsve (foh liv. and cev.), made a 
^' pilgrimage to St. MichaeUs Mount, there saw and conversed with St. Kayne; and on hit 
<^ return, parched with thirst, miraculously produced a most plentiful and healing £buntaia 
<^ in a dry pl^e, and had a church dedicated to him in Cornwall^ where this miracle wa$ 
'^ performed." But where in Cornwall this church is. Dr. Borlase knew not himself^ t 
believe, .and I long found myself all unable to say, knowing no church at all of his name 
within the county, knowing only St. Cadoc in St. Veep, and St. Cadoc in Padstow parishes, 
at both which was certainly a chapel dedicated to him. The latter, however, is meant, as 
William says thus : '* Sanctus Cradokus [Cadokus] est honoratus in ecclesia capellae prcij&# 
•* Patistow in comitatu de Cornewaylle, propter vermes destruendos hihendo aqucefontis ibi- 
*' dem;** not for opening a wtH, but for freeing it from worms; ** from which it appears that 
^ this place" St. Michael's Mount ^' was dedicated to religion ai least as anciently as the tatted 
'' «fii2oflhe^itA century." (P. 385,386.) The conduct of the ailment here is wonderful; fltat 
referring to mere repiurt for the pilgrintage of St. Kaync, afterwards denominating it ajitctj 
and finally confirming it by another report from the very same quarter, Capgrave, the relator 
of both legends. But the grand absurdity of this passage lies in its direct and positive con- 
tradiction to what the Doctor has said before in this often-cited passage of p. 368, that '^ in 
^^ the remote corners of the island druidism had taken deep root, and it would not give way 
** to weak efforts ; hence it is that after the Roman empire, and much the greatest part of 
** Britain, bad been Christian, we find many martyrs suffering death in Cornwall for the 
'' Christian faith ; and hence it is that in the latter end of the fourthy during all the ^th, 
*' and most part of the sixth centuries, we find so many holy men employed to convert the 
*' Cornish to the Christian religion.*' Yet now we find St. Michael's Mount ^' d^icated to 
•* religion at least as anciently as the latter end of iht Jifth.'* We thus close all the errors 
of Dr. Borlase concerning the first establishment of Christianity in Cornwall, with a contra^ 
diction to them from a fact as allied by himself, direct, comprehensive, and sweeping. 

The whole allegation, however, is merely a mass of falsehoods, created only by a con* 
fusion of names, and refuted by the evidence of history. Was indeed' St. Kayne the 
** daughter of Braganus prince of Brecknockshire," she must have lived (as in the text 1 
have shewn the sons and daughters of Brachanus to have lived) in the beginning of the 
fourth : so much more contradictory to all his hypothesis would this alleged fact be ! But 
she was certainly no daughter of his; all of them that came into Cornwall being enumerated 
by name in the life of St. Nectan a real son, and no such daughter occurring in the list. 
She was in truth the daughter of Brethomis king of PFales, not Brachaniis king of Breck- 
nockihire: she went also, into Somersetshire, not Cornwall, and took up her residence there, 
not here» There also St. Cadoc, who was her nephew by his mother's side, and the son of 
a king of South- Wales, actually buried her. « Ex VitA S. Gundlei Regis. * Gunddeus 

" filius 
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^ S\\ui regis Aostfalium Brftonum, Gundekus et GladusI uxore Cadocum genuit. Obitc 
^ Oondelcus juxta ecclesiam quam constmxerat; prescnte Dubriiia epUcopo Landavensi* *,*' 
(Jonscqucntly hng after the days of Brachanus kiftg of Brecknockshire, even nearly two 
Centuries after, asl>ubricias died in November 5^2 (Richardson's Godwin, 574-591), " «et 
*^ Cadoc^, 4Cal. ApriKs'.^* (Leland's Itin. viii. 53.) " Ex Viti S. Keinse* ' Keina Bre- 
•* /Aonf fiH*. Keinewir, id est, Keina virgo*," Gwj^ryf (W.) being a virgin still, ** ^ locos 
^ ubi Keina habitabat serpentibus Hbcravit^*' &c. : the margrn says, ** Kemesham," and 
** • Cadoctis tnaterteram suam Keinam sepelivit'," at ** • ecclesia CatTte a Danis vastata*." 
fibid. 53, ^4.) We thus conclude ihtfalles of Dr. Botlase concerning the first establish- 
ment of Christianity in Cornwall, with one fabk detached firoitt the rest, incidental fai its 
introduction, but crowning in its detection. 

Nor is the Doctor's reference to Carew one iota more satisfactory than his appeal to Willis 
or to Capgrave, Carew speaks of St. Kayne's Well, not Willis's, near the mouth of the 
eastern Loo, not even another in the parish of St. i^aine higher up this current, but a third 
at Trekue or Trekieve, about a mile to the north of St. Clere's church. (Norden, 86, his 
and great map.) Yet Dr. Borlase, by his mode of appeal equally to Carew and to Willis, 
has fixed both the last and the first, though so distant from each other, to be the very well 
at which ^^she probably dwelt in the eastern part of this county:" by his speaking, however, 
of " her church and well," as still " to be seen" there, and of *' her festival," as " cele- 
*' brated" there " on the 30th of September," he again settles her well with Willis speci- 
fically at St. Martin's. The fact is, that he was confounded in the topography of this his 
native county, fancied the three wells to be all one ; even imagined St. Martin's near Loo, 
because denominated with an alias St. Kayne's to be St. Kaine's near Leskard. But he 
suffered himself to be led into this confusion by adopting the very natural ignorance of a 
stranger to the county, and taking all Willis's aberrations without a momept's thought into 
his own work. 

Yet, as Dr. Borlase has referred to Carew, let me wind up this long note with another 
proof of the Doctor's absurd reference to him : '* I will relate you," says this topographer 
in a very remarkable passage, '' another of the Cornish natural wonders, viz. St. Kayne's 
^' Well ; — not Kayne the manqueller, but one of a gentler spirit and milder sex, to wit, a 
^^ woman. He who caused the spring to be pictured," in some drawing (I suppose) then 
shewed at the well, *^ added this rime for an exposition : 


t€ 


In name> in shape, in quality, 
" This well is very quaint 5 


" The quality, that man or tvife, 
" Whose chance or choice attaines 

'* First of this sacred streame to drinke, 
'* Thereby the mastry gainbs." 


A well endowed with such a quality as this, either settles or precludes at once all matri- 
monial -disputes about power, and is the peculiar felicity of our own county ; but what 

2 enhances 
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enhances the blessing greatly, not one husband of Cornwall has been kifown for a century, 
past to take advantage of the quality, and so secure his sovereignty for ever, Dr, Borlase,. 
we see indeed, did not even know where it was ; but other antiquaries have known, and 
antiquaries, perhaps, want more than most men to maintain their husbandly prerogatives 
by so easy an expedient, yet not even a single antiquary has presumed to drink of this matri- 
monial Helicon: I might have been near it, but forbore to visit it; the advantage is gei^e- 
rously resigned up to our wives, and the daughters of St. Keina reign in every family*. 
Cornwall is thus a Martigny upon a grander scale, and Dr. Borlase has levelled one of the 
most extraordinary wells in the world, the happiness and the honour of Cornwall, to a 
mere fountain of common waters, near Loo, near Leskard, or near any other church in 
Cornwall* 
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'^ » SECTION I. 

-kS.^jVi^^^'^^ h^9^fyie^ t<4t^ g^DTjCoX. %g<jgQ<^Wr^ p^w<^f3Lc>gtv Y^rvt.^<<,.ri::r %f, db^l»t>^. 

1 HAVE nowTereII^5*' ro l&e^'^oii^dcna^^ and Gothic line of 

frontier which the hand of Dr. Borlase had thrown up against the in- 
roads of Christianity, and for the defence of druidism as the exclusive 
heathenism of Cornwall. The Cornish became Christians with the other 
Britons of the north and west ; were with th6 others polluted by that 
'^ detestable heresy" of Arianism, but cured by the vigorous operations 
of the Council of Nice ; were aflerwards with the others infected by the 
proud folly of Pelagianism^ yet again cured by the coming, and by the 
preaching, of Germanus. He went into Wales, he came into Corn- /cl^'fnMlff^x^ 
wall to complete his work ; he went to king Benli in Wales *, and h? 
came to king Theodore or Tewdor, probably in Cornwall, then residing 
at a royal house, assuredly in the present parish of St. German's. Yejt 

* Nennius, c. xxx. : ^^ Rex*— cui nomeo erat Benli^ in regione Jal." In Denbighshire 
tnd the vale of Cluyd, *^ Moel J^enlli, or FennW s HiW is a strong British post^ probably 
*' possessed by the chieftain of that name mentioned by Ninnius." (Gough, ii. 586.) TTiis 
fortress may seem at first not to agree with the description, as Nennius speaks of Ger- 
manus's arrival ^* ad ostium urbisy" and calls it *^ urbs" twice afterwards : but, as he also 
calls it '^ arx,'' the other name must be considered to mean only a castle. It was, however, 
'^ in regione Ja/,'* which is now a mountainous tract of Denbighshire, having its nanic 
pijoperly preserved in .Gibson only (c. 8ao, with his map), and disguised into Ya/c in 
Leland's Itin. v. 35;! Camden, 547 ; Gough, ii. 583 : it is noiv not far from Moel Benll?, 
and. then enclosed it probably. All was in Powis-land, Nennius speaking of it as in the 
** regio Povisorum" (c. xxxiv.), and Powis-land then comprehending all this part of the 
country. (Gough, ii. 583.) " Moel Fenlliy or Benlli's Hill^ is remarkable for having on 
« it a.* strong Bridsh post, guarded as usual by dikes and fosses. This probably was possessed 
'^ by ^ chieftain of that name, for Nennius speaks of such a regulus of th^ country of Yale,'* 
(Pc^najJt's NoFth»Wales, i. 416.) Mr. Pennant was the speaker, we find, and Mr. Gough 
is the echo j yet neither of them has attempted to accommodate such a fortress to the 
narrative of Nennius. 
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where in the parish was that house ? This it is impossible to point out 
with any greater share of certainty than what results from a mere ana- 
lysis of names, and throws a quivering sort of morning-twilight over 
the inquiry ; this, however, will be sufficient for our purpose, if we can 
prosecute our inquiry under the clouds that hang over it with any critical 
insight into the Cornish language. The ignorance, indeed, that pre- 
vails among the present ix^habitants of Cornwall concerning the language 
of their ancestors, concerning the signification of the Idcial names that 
meet .them at every turn, is very wonderftJ in itself: but it appears 
peculiarly wonderful if ever vanity happens to irradiate the ^orance, 
and so exhibit it more conspicuous to the world, " the blackness of 
*' darkness*' then being strikingly displayed by the passing flash of a 
meteor. Thus a gentleitian even literary, refined, and lively, observing 
lately a field of his that was vulgarly known by the appellation of the 
Bowling-green, to be denominated in his legal papers Pare Behan (or 
Little Field) in Comish, was struck with the supposed magnificence of 
the title, ridiculously resolved to build a house upon it for the sake of 
this, and then more ridiculously gave his house the English appel- 
lation — of BfeHAX Park. A bowling-green of Cornwall was dilated and 
expanded by the force of folly into a park of England ! Such are the 
monsters produced by ignorance, when it is impregnated by vanity ! 
but as we are secure from this, so are we in no danger from that. Let 
us see, therefore, the names of the greater houses in the parish at pre- 
sent. ITiey are these: Hendra^ Cutcrew, Or Treskelly, Pole-Martin, 
Molinek, or Coldrinneck, Bake, Cuddenbeak, or Catch-French. None 
of these seem to signify a royal habitation ; but, in order to see effectu- 
ally whether they do or not, we must examine the British of them in 
its real import, pursue the analogy of meaning through the British dia-^ 
Iccts, and so reach the radical idea of every appellation at last^ 

^e^vw^^i^*-. Hendra, indeed, which is compounded of Hdn old, and ©ra a house 

in Cornish, carries antiquity in its name, but bespeaks no royalty. Cut- 
(toi^^c^*^^^ CREW implies it only to have been a hut in a wood; Cuit (C.) being a 

wood, Crow (C.) being the same word with Crowyn, Crywyn, Crewynn 
(W.)„ a kennel or a hut, and with Crue (English), a rack in a £atm- 

yard^^ 
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yard. But Treskelly is a name of grander import, Tre Kelli signify- ?Lc^/^«^^ . 
ing Grove House, and the intermediate letter being only interpolated 
eupJionite gratid occasionally. Pole-Martin is merely the standing %.^^yyy,cL^ct!^ 
water; Vol (C.) being the same with Pool in English, meaning merely 
water as in the Vool of London, that part of the Thames which is im- 
mediately below the old bridge, and therefore requiring the union of 
Merthyn (A.) with it for stagnating the water. By the same analpgj' of 
language, the equivalent LiOck of the Britons, applied equally by us 
English in our J^ake to a piece of stagnant water, is still used by the 
Highlanders and tlie Irish for an arm of the sea, and was even used with 
Liake by Leland's. cotemporaries in the very vicinity of London, for an 
arm of an inland river. " The first arme that breketh owt by west of 
*' the mayne streame," says Leland himself concerning the river Lee of 
Hertfordshire, " ys a mile lower then Wormeley, but in that paroch> 
^^ and is cauUid Wormeley Lokke, and rennith by Cheston nunnery and 
*' paroche, standii^ on the west side of this arme. And owt of this 
*' streame breketh a litle beneth Cheston nunnery, an arme cauUid the 
'^ Shere Lake, because that it devidith Estsax and Hertfordshire ; and ) 
the lengt of one medow, cauUid Frithey, this Lake or arme rennith 
not but at great fluddes *.*' Molinek speaks only its own. relation to ^^/^f^^Vi-e^c^ . 
a mill, Melyn (W.), Melin (C), Melin, Meill, Mul, Mui-lean (L), 
importing a mill, and being only the echoes of the Latin Mola or Molen^ 
dinum ; with the termination of the possessive adjective, the same in 
British as in Latin, and shewing itself equally in Britannrcus and Bre- 
thone^ (C.) for British. And Coldrinneck is descriptive jsolely of tjie Co€cOU^'^yr\Ao4c, . 
land on which it once lay ; as Col (C.) is a ridge or neck of a hill, Rhyn 
(W.) a mountain, a hill, a cape, or a promontory ; Run (Erse) the same, 
Rhyn (C.) a hill, Rhynen, Runen (C), a hillock, Rinn (L) a peninsula 
or neck of land, or (which is evidently the primary idea) the point of a 
sword or spear, and Rinneach (L) sharp-pointed. Col Rinneach, there- 
fore, refers to that sharp-pointed ridge of a hill, on which Coldrinneck 
originally stood, and what is denominated the Higher Coldrinneck still 


if 


it 


stands. 


♦ Itin. vi. 55. 
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Bak.'E assmrted its appellation probably from the original smallness 
of its house ; as Little has been fi-equently used for the surname of 
a person, as a gentleman's house in Wiltshire is denominated Littlecot 
at present, or as Netley Abbey, in Hampshire, is properly denominated 
Little at times, the very Letel^e of Leknd * ; and as Bdch ( W.), Bach 
(C-), answers to Little in English. Just so, Tve-ingh is a name ev«n 
for the capital of a lar^e manor in Cornwall f . Ty Bychan, also signifies 
in the laws of Howel Dha J, what modern refinement is now exalting 
into a water-closet ; and so stands a full evidence that we had,^ at least 
from the settlement of the Romans among us, a presumptive evidence 
that yre had before their settlement, those necessary appendages tb our 
Jhouses, which have been found in the Roman buildings at Pompeii, and 
in Roman remains within our own island, which were therefore known 
to our monasteries probably from th^ir first erection ; but were certainly 
fiimiliar to them during the elevendi or twelfth century, yet were nn-- 
known even in Madrid within these fifty years> and are evqn nnknownr 
to fanvilies above the vulgar in Cornwall at this day. Nor do we find 
them wanting among our Saxon sovereigns or Saxon nobles, though struc- 
tures of such a xjuality cannot be expected to catch the comaxon notice 
of history. Man is obliged to do "what he is ashamed to «ieAti<wi, feefe 
himself degraded by tl^ necessary attentions to his own body, a^nd sif> 
proves himself in descent, in destination, o^ in both, superior to his present 
situation even in the scale of nature alone. Yet a memorable incident 
in tjie death of a Saxon king has brought the building forward to the 
eye of histofjr, and coropelled our historiaiis to mehtion it. That gallant 
hero Edmmn^ Iron-side, the trufe r epresattative -of the Athelstans, the 
Alfreds, 6r the Cerdics of his family, the last "supporter of the Saxon, 
monardty, and in whose fall it fell ; even he, in l o 1 6,, " sleeping for a* 
*' night at Oxford, when he stepped aside into a ^fecre/ retired room for 
*' the fimctions' of iia/ture, a son of Eadric's, instigated by his fether,. 
*' concealed himself in die secret pit, stFGbdk the Mng [as he was 

* Itin. iri. no : The abbey i» equally teraied Lettelmy in the inscription upon its own* 
seal. (Arch. xiii. 195-) 
t Hals^ 116. 
'^ Howel Dha^ i^ 47^ p. %x. 
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sitting! ift hiS private parts, with a poniard doubly sharpened, 
thus gave him deadly wound, and flying, left the weapon in his 
bow( Is §/* So familiar in our houses of royalty at lesat waS this kind 
of room, as early as the murder of Edmund in 1016 ! Yet we find it 
in anolher faet of murder, above a hundred years before, and at the 
house of a mere noble; since " Earl Stephen, the brother of Walo/' 
5ays Worcester, " as sitting in secession he eased nature, is struck with 
an arrow through the tvindow, and dies from the w^ound the same 
night ||." And we also find it mentioned repeatedly as an appendage 
to our monasteries, in the ages since ^. Teagh Beag, or Beg, means the 
same sort of building, in Irish. But, what is very surprising, the 
popular denomination for it is the Bog, or the lJojg"-house, among the- 
academics of Oxford ; even of that Oxforf, at which we find one in 
1016, and among those academics, who «s little think they are talk- 
ing British, when they so call it, as the alderman of London thought 
he was talking prose when he spoke in conversation. But just in the 
Yery mode of forming Bach into a substantive, so leaving it to stand as^ 
the designator of an object by itself, we find Beach (L), Bee (English), 
the ancient as well as the modem appellative of what the natives of 
North-America call the Englishman's fly, as introduced among them by 

,§ Matt. Westm. 401 r <' Rege apud Oxotuam pemoctante, dum ad domam seoretioreiA* 
^ ad exquisita naturae dtverteret, fiKus — Eadrici, patris instinctu, in fovea dditescens secre- 
^ tarii,-— «undem regem cultello bis acuto inter celanda peroussit, et eo lethaliter vulnerato,. 
^ inter viscera ^giens ferrum reliquit,*^ Malmsbury, f. 40 : *' Ad natures requisita. 
•< Sedenti." 

II Flor. Wigom. 337: '^Stephanoe comes, firater Walonis, cum in secessu resident 
^ alnm pm'garet, sagittft per fenestram percntitur; unde eadem nocte extinguitur;" 

f At Winchester ii\onartery, one of the oldest probably in the kingdom, were " domus 
" necessariae, ac officinxf monarchorum." (Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 185.) St. 
Alban's monastery, about the year 1200, is said to have rebuilt '^vetus dormitorium 
^ ruinoeum et pne vetustate tabefkctum, cum dormitorii appendiciis,** like our night-stools 
ID our bed^pooms, ^< vidriicet, domicilio neeessariomim." (M* Paris, 1047.) I^cterborougb- 
monastery was burnt down in the twelfth century, ^' praeter capitulum, et dormitorium, et 
^ nec0ss4irium.'* (Leland's Coll. i. 15.) And Chillenden, prior of Christ-churchy in Can- 
lerbury, from 1490 to 151 1, '' domps quamplur$s,** as answering to the great number of 
jnonka, ^ nBcassafios^ loi^o teo^pose dirutaa^ de novoiecit ac emendavit." (Wharton's. 
AogliaSacra, i. 143*) 

the 
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the English^ and what our ancestors the Britons so denominated merely 
from its littleness. 

(2c^^<?^tfsierv^«^. CuDDEN Beak reflects a very different light to the mind's eye, is 

purely local, is confined to the site, and implies a wooded point of land. 
Coat (C.) is timber or wood. Coed (W.), wood, timber, or trees, Coeden 
(W.), a tree, Cudon (C), Cudon, Cuddon ( W.), a wood-dove, properly 
and precisely (as appears from analogy) any thing belonging to a wood ; 
Cudyn (W.), a lock of hair, or wool ; Cudin (C), the hair of the head^ 
a lock of hair, or a bush, and properly any thing bushy or wood-like. 
Thus we have one of earl Moreton's manors within Cornwall, called 
expressly in Doomsday Book Ctida-tvoid *. We have even a headland 
a Uttle to the east of St. MichaeFs Mount, more appositely to our 
present purpose denominated Cudden (or wooded) Point, at this mo- 
ment. B^k indeed, in the name at St. German's, is only the same in 
signification as point. Yet it is equally British with its accompanying 
Cudden, being still retained without disguise in the Armorican Bek, but 
changed into Pyg in Comish and Pig in Welsh, still preserved in all its 
primitive form by Beak in English, and meaning in all these languages 
the bill of a bird. But such a bill is so denoted, from the prior import 
of the word; Pig (W.) being a prick or point,. Piccell (C), a dart, an 
arrow, a javelin; Piga {C.), to prick; Pigol (C), a mattock, 2i pick- 
axe ; Pikel (in Lancashire) a pitch-iovk ; and Pig (C), a pig in English, 
5Q denominated from the sharpness of its snout. Beak therefore signi- 
fies any sharp or pointed object, and so comes here to import a point of 
land sharp in its configuration. But let me elucidate this explanation by 
a reference to authority. *' Beg, Bee, or Bek,'' says Pelletier in his 
Dictionary- of the Language of Bretagne, is " a point, a pointed extre- 
" mity ; I find it used for the face, or at least for the mouth,'* surely 
for the mouth alone, by transition from a bird's bill, *' in this passage 
** of the Life of St. Gwenol^, Ho bee d^am bee lequet, ha nt ystryset^ Put 

* Hais, 140, says, that this is the name in Doomsday Book for Cudden Beak itself; 
when it is only one among many names of lands under ** Terra comitis Meritoniensis,'' 
and when all these are discriminated expressly from the lands of the bishop at St. Germans. 

'* your 
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" your face [month] to my foce [mouth], and embrace me [press me, or 
*' give me a pressing kiss] : Bee is used also for the beak of birds, and 
" even the muzzle of four-footed beasts," by the same transition from 
the bill of a bird. — " Bee is one of the ancient words Gallic or Celtic, 
" recognized for such by the ancients and by the modems. Though 
" we see it written before ' Ho J5ec,' our Bretoons pronounce it com* 
** monly ' Ho Pec,' your bill, your mouth;' just as we have seen Bcc 
in Armorican changed into Pig in Welsh, or Pyg in Cornish, and just as 
we still use it familiarly among ourselves, in Peak a sharp prominence, 
or a sharp angle. — " It is from the figure signified by this word, that 
** we have those appellations of Bee iTAllier, of Bee cTArnbes, to mark 
" the point of land which forms thejunetion of two fivers^' as an angular 
prominence between them. '* We also give the name,'* for the same 
]:eason, " to promontories and eapes ; and it is eommon on the western 
*' side of Normandy y as Bee de Champeaux, Bee d'Agon, Bee du Banc*'* 

This 

* Pelletler, 47 : *^ Begy BeCf ou Bek, pointe, extremite pointue. Je le trouve pour (a 
'^ face, ou du xnoins pour la bouche, en cet endroit de la Vie de Saint Gwenole, Ho dec 
** d*am bee lequet, ha m^ystrysety Mettez voire face sur ma face, et m'embrassez. Bee se 
^' dit aussi du bee des oiseaux, et meme du museau des b£tes a quatrc pieds.— -Bee est un 
-^^ de ces anciens mots Gaulois ou Celtique, reconnus pour tels par les anciens et par les 
^^ modenies. Quoique Ton vbye ci-dessus, ' Ho ^Bec,' nos Bretons prononcent commune- 
** ment, * Ho Pec/ votre bee, votre bouche. — C'est de la figure signifie par ce mot, que sont 
'' venus ceux de Bee d'AHier, de Bee d'Ambes, pour marquer la pointe de terre que forme 
'< la junction des deux rivieres. On donne aussi ce nom, aux promontoires et caps ; et it 
'f est commun dans la cote occidentale de Normandie, Bee de Champeaux, Bee d'Agon, 
*• Bee du Banc." That I correct the very lexicographer of the Bretoon language, in hift very 
explanation of Bretoon terms ; may seem to carry an air of high presumption, in the act. 
But the correction appears too just from the context to provoke the charge. " Put 
•' your mouth to my mouth, and press me [with a kiss],*' is obviously the meaning from 
that law of sound seme, which is paramount to all criticism on language. M . Pelletier 
himself accordingly renders the words very nearly up to my interpretation, in 844, 845. 
'< StriSf* he there says with more of mind as he had advanced farther in his lexicon, 
'' etroit, serre, pressf — . Dans un endroit de la Vie de S. Gwenole, il est employe au 
'* sens honnetc. Ho bee d'am bee lequet, ha m'stryzet, Mettez votre bouche a ma bouche, et 
<' m'embrassez, me pressez. C'est Gralon, que Ton fait parler ainsi a son parent Fragan^ 
'* pere du saint. Je lis dans autre endroit de cette m£me Vie, Striz, comme adverb, pour 
*^ dire de preSy ou avec appKcation, et aiteniivement. — ^Davies n*a point de mot, qui repond 
^< » celui-ci," The Welsh 19 truth has no word correspondent. The Irish also has none. 

Bat 
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This is fiilly sufficient of itself to ascertain the meaning of our Cornish 
appellation. But as we had lately an etynaologist, Mr, Morgan, a 
. dissenting teacher at Leskard, from Wales in the Yicinity, who em-^ 
ployed the knowledge of his native language frequently in dccyphering 
the local names around him ; who was actually deemed by those that 
could not judge, to be very happy in his explanations ; yet. was in facit 
most fantastically wrong, resolving Cudden Beak (for instance) into-- — • 
Cudin (W.), a lock of hair or wool, and Buch {W.)> little ; yet inter- 
preting it a little promontory^ as if a promontory could possibly be 
expressed in any language by a lock of wool or hair ; for that reason I 
have taken so large a compass of examination before, aod for that reaison 
I shall enlarge a little more now, willing to chase away such impertinence 
for ever from the minds of my cotemporaries in Cornwall. PeUetier ha9 
thrown a considerable light upon the subject. I have augmented this lights 
But more may be still thrown. I therefore remark additionally, that in 
the interiors of that Normandy ^ in which we find a local name completely 
Cornish, TVe-port, for the port-town of Eu ; we equally find Bee distin- 
guished by its ancient abbey, but situated at tJie confluence of two 
rivulets *. We also find there, what approximates both in sound and 
sense very closely to our Cudden Beak, Caudebec, a town near Rouaa ; 
at the union of a couple of currents, like that ; like that too, at the paint 
of a woody hill ; and actually resolved by Bullet, the great linguist of 
the Celtic, just as I have resolved Cudden Beak, into C6d a wood, and 
Bcc a tongue of land at the union' of two rivers f . We have even in 

But the Cornish has, not in Pryce however, but in Borlase ; Siriz being interpreted by tba 
latter as narrow, straight [strait], and Striza to bind fast. The predominating idea of the word 
then, is what I have fixed upon it ^bove, pressing; applies equally to a kiss, as to an embrajcej 
and, in conjunction with the word mouthy can meari a kiss alone. And I thus notice the wrong, 
that Pryce has done to the Cornish language and to himself, by emitting this with nu- 
merous other words specified by Borlase, and this so authenticated by the appearance of the 
same word in Armorick, strait in English, strictus in Latin. See also v. 3, a note 

• Bullet's Merooires sur la Langue Cehiqqe^ i, 129: *^ Bee, bourg situe.sur une languc 

" de terre, a T^mbouchure du Bee dans la RiUe.— -La^ riviere dc Bee a pris son nom de ce 
*< bourg/' 

t Ibid. 130; " Caudebec, sur le bord de la Seine, qui y rc^oit une petite riviere, — au 
" pied d'une montagne couverte de bois. Cod, bvit-, Bcc, embouchure." 

2 . . Pelleticr'ej 
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Pelletier^s own proTince of Bretagn^, Bee du Raz, a headland on the 
shore near Brest, But to bring the argument home to our own region, 
upon our coast of Cornwall^ in the line of the north sea, and near 
to St. Gehys, we hare a promontory denominated expressly Cam-beak^ 
* twr the Crooked Point, to this day. That Cudden Beak had a large 
wood adjoining to it even at the Conquest, I shall soon shew ; and that 
it is a hill projecting between two currents of water, the surveying eye 
assures us at once, Polvathic being a stream on the west, and Tiddiford 
on the east *• 

Not one of these names, however, confesses any relation in itself to ^^cxic^Ae/nxJ^, 
Toyalty. Yet perhaps the otily remaining one will, as it seems peculiarly 
strange, and very different in sound or form from all the rest ; Catcit 
French. This indeed is so difiel:ent^ and so strange, that it naturally 
excites our surprise at the hearihg, and powerfully provokes our 
amazement on examinatioii. It is plaiidy a name that has been thrown 
into the crucible of vulgar pronunciation, and come out again disfigured 
completely in its aspect* What its original aspect therefore veas, it is 
the business of critical chemistry to ascertain. The mere sound of the 
letters at first suggests to an EngUih ear, that the name is derived from 
some interception of a party of French, landed upon the coast adjoining, 
and penetrating thus fax, about three or four miles, up into the country. 
This is accordingly the Tery interpretation, which Carew, in his usual 
!q>]cit of both thinking and talking with the vulgar, has adopted ; but 
adopted with so much want of expUcitness, as shews he was half 
ashamed of it. " Catch-Prench," he says, is '*a house, so named (by likely- 
^ hood) for some former memorable, though now forgotten accident f .** 
Such an interpretation, indeed, is worthy of the vulgar alone^ who are 
obliged to ring names like vessels, and to judge of their goodness by 
their sound in the English language. Scholjtfs, therefore, mount upon 

^ Carew, 109, with a good Inck that seems more the result of accident than of judg- 
ment^ and merely from attention to the English termination of the name, has fallen upon 
this very etymon. ^* At the town's end," he says, ** Cuddenbeak, — from a well- 
** advanced promoolory^ which entituled it Beak, taketb ^pleasant prospect of the river, "' 

t Carew, IC9» 
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the wings of leanpipg, an4 scat st biglier flight; expl^inmg the name 
into Choise Franche^ or a Free Chase. £tyfnol(^sts always refer a 
local appellation to that language, with which they are most conversant 
themselves ; schoolboys^ or young academies, to the L^tin or the Greek, 
and lawyers to Norman-French. But in etynjologizing there is a better 
*light to direct us, than any which learnir^g f^n furnish, good sense ;. 
ft kind of solar beam, steady and sure, in comparison with which learn- 
ing is merely an unctuous vapour, kindled by accident, daiKing at ran** 
dom, and leading into quagmires. Men of judgment know, that local 
names should be explained only in the vernacular language of the 
country; and that, though affectation may occa^onally goaerat^ a 
foreign name, as nature makes a monster now and then> yet theregidar 
course is very different. The local i^amcs in Cornwall are almost all 
Cornish. They are so in the parij^ of St German^s particularly^ as we 
have s^Ok already ; though lyhsig along the line of its eastern frontier^ 
a part first subdued by. tlie ajrms and most marked by the language <£ 
encroachii]^ England. This name of Catch-Frendi^ therefwe, wenajr 
be suxe, is equally Corniah with the rest. We have even a mame, and 
the name of a royal house, not very dissimilar to the former half of thi* 
name at an early period of our and the French hi^<uy ; when, in 887^ 
the Danes are reported to have left Baris, to have rowed under the bridge 
against the current of the Seine, till they came to the mouth of the 
MarjQC, to have then turned into the^ Marne^ and,. " with some toil, to 
** have reached a.place which is called Caziei, it is a roytd ville^.*' Nor 
is its Cornish genealogy very difficult to be unravelled. Thus Cae (A-) 
is a hedge, Ke (C.) is a hedge, Cae (W.) is a hedge or an enclosure^ 
Kea (C.) is an enclosure, and Kac (C.) is a field f. Thi» ia conse- 
quently the same with the Saxon pa^, or our he^ge; is accordingly 
lengthened out in ancient monuments of the Gauls, into Cagia a close^. 
an enclosure ; and ends at last in Caga, a cage, both in French and 

* Asser, 54: <^< Subillo ponte supsum contra Signe longe remigando,— donee ad o$tium> 
** fluminis quod ^aterre nominatur pervenissct, tunc Sigonani deserentes in ostium Maten» 
^ divertunt, contra quod diu ac long© navigantes, den^um non cine labore usque ad Jocuni>. 
*^ qui dicitur Caziei, id est villa re^ia, pervenerunt." 

t Borlase» 
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m En^b, in Ca^^ (French), Cac (Armoricah), Cog (En^sh) a fittle 
barrel^ in Cog, Cager, a village, or in Cdgem, old French for a ril- 
l^er ♦. But we have a village v^ithin our own ComwaU, nj^on the 
shore of the south sea, and in the parish of Ruan Minor nter the Lizatd, 
denominated with a closer ajpproach to siihilarity Cadge-with ; as we 
liave equally a house in Madem parish entitled Rose-cadg^weU and in 
lUugan parish IfaAot^keage Downs, Great Hunce-keage, Little Nance* 
bcage, near Nonce. We have thus traced out a Comi^ word that 
adapts itself with great exactness to the former half of the appellation, 
wid shall more easily disciover another, which will with equal exactness 
suit the latter. Prima (I.), Prim (A.), and Frym (C), is the same 
word Mrith the English and the French Prince ; we even have the word 
compounded into local appellations in the ^^ Crofit Prince' and the 
*' Goon Prince'' of St. Agnes parish; two appellations that, in the 
Cornish tone of pronouncing them, would be " Crofk Pcyns" and " Gooii 
^^ Frym.'' Here, then, without any violence ofiered to the language, 
merely '^ lene tormentum ingenio admovens plerumque duro,'' and 
exerting only the power requisite to elicit the truth by examination, I 
have found a house in the parish of St. German*s that tells us its royal 
CT^n, and was honoured probably with the residence of Germanuf 
during his visit in Cornwall. 

From several of these names we see that the parish was once covered 
with woods, and that some of the houses were prior to the destruction 
©f the trees ; records also come in to confirm the existence of those 
Woods, even so late as the Conquest, and to shew us the large dimen- 
sh)ns of them even then. Doomsday Book notices one wood on that 
part of the manor of St. German's, of which Cudden Beak (as I shall 
shew hereafter) had the capital house upon it ; to be ttvo miles long and 

* Bullet, ii. 247, 248. By ^ ancient monuments" Bullet means lives of saints, histories, 
mid chronicles. (See his preface X» voK ii, at the end.) Pclletier, in p. 106 : ** Cacous^-f 
" nom est, si je ne me trorope, venu dit Francois Caque^ petit tonne^u^ 4»roponce par bos 
«< Bretons Cac.'* The English language thus appears to hav« preserve^ %^i]^^ vyord, wbea 
all the dialects of the British have lost it. 
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oite broad ^ : it also speaks of another wood in the parish^ as four mile^ 
long and two hroadf. Much of the woods, however, had undoubtedly 
been then destroyed ; and we find accordingly two ranges of pastured 
then, the first two miles long and one broad, but the second fout long 
with two broad :]:• This destruction first began probably at Catch^ 
French, and the house there I suppose to have been on a lawn in the 
bosom of the forest, a mere lodge for hunting in the woods around. 
But the forest afterwards receded on every side, from the permitted 
esLcision of the trees, and the licensed construction of the bouses, till. 
CxjT-CREW, the mere hut of some woodman, rose into a gentleman^s 
habitation ; till the house of the king's warden of the woods perhaps 
assumed the appellation of Hendra or Old House, in reference to the 
new houses about it ; and till Treskellt became characterized as the 
House in the Grove, when others were now in^open situations. A miB. 
had been erected fop the use of the palace, probably about a mile from 
itj and the house of the king's miller adopted a name descriptive of his 
business, Molinek. A small house was also built at Bake, and had 
the di^ading appellation of Little assigned it by those who always 
denominate from what they see; who have therefore denominated a 
privy in Wales and in England, with a singular coincidence of langqago 
for eight hundred years, together, Ty Byclian,, the Bog, or the Little 
House. But CuDOEN Beak continued long to. be screened from tl^ee 
winds on its exposed situation by large remains of the proscQbed forest,, 
and so acquired the natural title of the Wooded Point. Tet, as the- 
English language broke in upon the Cornish, the latter retreating 
towards the west before the victorious progress of the, former, Cornish 
names of places began to be assimilated in sound to English; Re* 
^trongol^ or Stronget Passage, near Penryn, was vitiated in pronuncia^ 

• Vol. i. for* 120: **Silva ii leucas longi ct unaiu leucam lata." For the lengths 
S h^ ''^^ *** ** Explicit passage in Ingulphus^ ibi. 517^ Savilc,. first produced by 

I iSi^ 't'i' *' ®'^* "^' '^"<^«^ 'ong* «* » «c«ca» lata - 
** Pon»»3 «« "^-»Il-^ "'* *** ^ ** ** late J— ibi pastam ii Iteew late. 
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tion into its popular name, of StrangwcBge at present f; and Cadgt 
Fryns was corrupted into Catch- FitEi^CH *. 

The king of CornvraU was probabfy induced by Germanns to begin 
Utis excision of the trees^ and to turn the old wood into a new parish 
by erecting a churchy by settling a rector af it, and by giving him the> 
tithes of the new enclosures, with a portion of the enclosures for a glebe. 
Germanus <:ertainly resided some time in the present parish, as *^ the 
** inhabitants,*' only eighty years ago, " retained several stories** con- 
cerning him. The church was plainly erected within a short time after 
ids visit, because of the compUment that was paid to his name in affixing 
it to the church ; a compliment that was paid perhaps* in^ alt the places 
which he visited, was certainly paid in* several, but in all must have been 
paid while the memory of his visit was yet vrarm upon the tojdl mind, 
wliile the view of his religiousness was yet lively in the royal breast,, 
and botb yet breathed in aromatic odours to the royal scsnembrance. 
Gcrmanus died tihe year after this journey into Cornwall §, and was'iin«- 
mediately sainted. This appears froro^ the express appellation of Saint, 
which was given him by the biographer of Lupus ; when he says, that 
lAipus went into Britain ^' vnth Saint Germanus, a man replete witb: 
^^ all perfectioa and spiritual grace ;{;•** But it appears still more early 
from facts, in our own island. ^* Near the wralls of the ruined' Verulam/* 
cries Camden, '^ the chapel of Germanus even yet retains his name, 
*^ though it is now applied to profane uses^ w^ the spot from which, a$ 
^ffwn a pidpit^ he ipeie the dhme word, which some frc^ments of an 


t Leiand's Itin. iti. 27 : ^ Betwixt the point of land of Trefuse^^ and the point of 
^ Rcstronget wood, is Milor breek — • Good wood in Restronget* The next creek beyond 
^*the point in Stronget wood is cauHid Restronget.^-Betwbt Besirongith creke andj'' &c. 

* It 18 veiy extraordinary that the name of the family which formerly possessed this estate 
was eorrespcmdent with this etymon in the prior half of it^ JCsci-witch'. Yet as the '' ancient 
^ dwelling^' ef this family '< was in Essex, where this gentleman [Mr. Geoig^ Keckwitcb} 
*' enjoy etkfayre possessions" (Carew^ 109) ; the eorvespondeaey is merely eaaual^ a kind of 
hsus naiut€B upon etymologists.. 

§• Usher, 204, 205. 

X Uaher^ 176 : ** Cum &• Germano^ totius perfecikmis et gratis ^kitaBa pleno.'^ 
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^^ ancient Jdstary concerning Si. ASum^n chink do witness §/' TMs hat 
been pulled down since the days of Camden^ but the site is still marked t<i 
tl e eye; it was not, however, where Dr, Stukeley has placed it, within the 
walls of Verulam, and near the eastern* end of the town> bat stood upon 
the vacant ground betweeta^ die river and the walls^ towairds t&at brii^ 
by which Fisbpool Street in St. Alban s is stretching out to pieOpie thft 
desolated site of Yerulam again* And such was the i^sverenbe paid to 
Germanus's memory, that though Y^iaiilam vras mined soon aAerwaixfs] 
the whole compass of it destroyed from end tti end^ and the site of dii« 
grand munidpium of the Romiois converted into a deer-paric for the 
abbey ac^oining, with the Roman walls standing for pales to it, yet tfae 
ground retains to this moment the appellation of St German's FaHo-! 
the condnuanee of the chapel perpeJtuated the name through 'its histdty 
as a padc to its condition as a j&nn. Hius has the memory af StL Gennati 
survived upon this scene of his distii^ished activity through' ail ibe 
revolutians of Yerulam, from its hei^t of qikndotlr at the tioie, td its 
abyss of humifiati^m at present ; has 6ven extended from a loneiy diapdl 
without the walls^ in spite of aU<rev<^tions^ and difiudcd his ntaierot 
present over all the site of the city *. 

§ Camden^ 293 : ^' Juxta prostratas urbis mc&nta^ Germani sacellum etiamnum homing 
^' etsi profano usu, superest; quo loci ille, pro su^estu verbum divinum efiatuserat; iil 
'^ antiquas fant Albani membranulae testantar/* Thus, when archbishop Baldwin went 
through. Willed in 11A89 to preafth up a crusader; at Aberteivy '^^^ 1^ lod9^^€Bdicaiidnl^, 
<< juvla caput ponds, t^nquata laou cdoYOQlufl themoriale, locum €dpeU^ in viiidi pUisicit 
^< statim plebs devota signavit ; ubi vestigia loquendo ad poptdum archiepiscopus JiaceraJty 
^^ altare des'ignantea," (Giraldus Cambrensts, Itin. Cambf. 86o»): 

^ Camden, in his reference to ^^aotiquas fam Albani m^oibraoulae/' appears to.lKtTe 
met with a record more accurate and more just than what M* Paris had found* CAmdon^C 
autb9r makes the building a chapel, erected on the very spQt frpm which. GermaausrpiQQaahed 
to the assembled, qroyyds; whiioi JVC. Paris's calls it .mer^y, ^' A^t/ncu/i^m^Uud, .»l jgfH^ 
*^ idem Sanctus Germanus^ postquam vieneranter corpus -saacti'martyrisd^ terra lev^verel^ 
^\ vwrfm /ecit^ aliquando.'' (P. 993O Camden's is appaventiy. tht true acco^pt, ^bile 
Paris*8 is as contradictory as it is false. Though it is denominated an habitation, and thjoiugl^ 
Gcrmanus is said to have resided sometime in it, yet it is instantly dedarcd by Paris t<^ have 
been ^ ij^ cc^v}^^ pofn^ii,!' ia.tbefValley without the jf a)h of Vendam ; '^ ubi pfdqdea et 
^' arundinfis capacialocdi reddunt inhabitabiliaf" a place capable of receiving assembled 
crowds in it, but not habitable in itself, because of tbe reedy marsh there. There the build- 


la tbat rery nffsm of Jal, too, vfaieii we hav^ seen Qttmamis visit- 
mg before^ and in that raj parkk probably at which he visited king 
•r ISenli, 

mg ^^ jgnobiliterjacuit deretictunij et xdificia diruta vix vestigia memorise praedicti sancti 
^.* reli()uerunt;'' nearly five centjari^ havio^ ixpw passed since the visit of Germanus to 
yerulam. Bpt iluni ^* fabric^ta fuit basiln^a^"' a grander kind of cbape]^ tbe very chapel 
which Camden aakw, ^^ ju9ta mqenia,'' just without ibe walls ^ a^d 'f .^V^dam ib%4em 
*^ monacbijis claustraK^^ exiraiaD sanctitatis vir, vitam longo tempore duxili hefeniticam^ 
.^5 bo^tos co]uit^ herbis et leguminibus et acjiyl in ab&tinf^ntii niirabile> et prationiboa 
f^ ihdefatigabilibu^j dedu^it/' (Ibi^.) Tbe next abbot^ '^ non procul a koo iUo, ora* 
^^ torium in ,hono.re Sanctfe Marine Magdalooae construxit," which still remaiixs, but is 
(^Qually ^ithoi^l the walls, and is close by the old entrance inio Verulam from Londoiv 
l(Stuketey's Itim Cqr. in plate 95, and Mr. Newcooae's History of St» Alban's, p. 28#X 
y^t Dr. Stukel^y place/s th^ chapel within the wails, and Mr. Njewcome coincides with 
iiin|;*iix>plicilly following ibe JDo(4or, even when he himself has^jn^t given an account 
fi:om Af.. Paris .thai directjy^ contradicts the Doctor. ^^ Gkrmanns/'.he cries, in p. 32^ 
bom the H$twicai errors of M. Pari% .<' — bad nu^e.sooAe abode atthU; place, and had 
'f dwelt in a small habitation;'^ w^tch, however, Mr« Newoonoe is prudent enough not xm> 
place with M. Paris in an «ninhabitabte site* But, as be adds. immecUaiely from M. Pacta 
concerning what M^ Paris c(mld not InU knaw to le true, this building, was ^^ behind the wall 
'' of Verulain, and coMiguovs to the pool:** yet, as he instantly subjcin^,. ^^ spn^e.reniaisi# 

«« pf /Ai^.qhapel are to be seen in Dr. Stukeley's View of Vcrulani," which placqa itt^ivitMn 

• 

t)^^ walk* So co^tr^ictory can a writer be in a small compass 1 As, however,. he advaQcev 
farther in bis history, he sees be is wrong, and corrects Dr. Stukeley, but forgets Jto correot 
hipself. '^ In the spot whare Dr. ^tukcley has placed St. German's chapel,'* he remarks 
j(i.p. 508, from a plan of Verulam made in 1637, ^^ here stood a very respectabdeniansion 
^' of brick, with a court in front, an^ stables, &c. aplfce fit for genteel inhabitants; and 
/^ thfi chapel was situated fiectir the—fi^k" of the river or morass, " in the corner of a little 
f^ meadow/* This meadow i^.evidently wha^ is mentioned in the fourteenth centnry, though 
Mr. Newcome seems aU unconscious «f. the relationship ; when Richard the twenty*eighth 
abbot is said by Mr. Nc^^^come b^pself tq have ^^ augmented the pool of the abbey*mill 
<^ after repairing .^bj^.sap)i|e;;$pd the me^e^iv fdjoimng, called jSoin/ German's Meadoif,** 
to bave *^ r^jts^d**', (P^i^^?.), .^Yft.wh^re doeg aU Veri^lam appear to bear the name of 
St, Geripap? . .It appea|fs (r^fc^ IV^r^ JNlewcomp, though. with bis previous contradictoriness, 
«< the old site of Vei||laEi»^' he tells. ps in p. 508, " is stiir.calied Sain/ German* s Farw.'* 
The language is fuHy^ comprehensive, we see, and covers the. whole site ; yet the tide in- 
stantly recedes, as Mf; J^ewcon>e instantly add^ ^^ all the broad part of the same, extend*- 
"ing from the — bank fo.th^ Haxppatcad. road, and.cOQtainiiig qpore tl\an 70 acres,'* when 
the whole is not, indf^^, 450> as Chauncy relates, p. 416; yet, .as Mr. Newcome himself 
alleges, p. 28, ^< not less than 100" is all that ^^ is called by that name/' But this 13 
merely that casual contradictoriness of confusion in which ideas impinge upon ideas, 

* 

[^ As gods meet gods> and jostle in the darky\ 

because 
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Benh, the long tale in Nennius of Germamis^sooming to ibp gates of 
the citadelf of Behli's refusii^ to let him be admitted^ and of all the 
wonders resulting from both^ being evidently &l5e in itself, a mere 
mass of <jothic architecture, resting npon a ^ght pillar of truth in the 




because the author avers immediately 'below, (hat "^ after the fall and rain of Verulam, 
^< siie received the name of Germanus— ^A^se^U^ still bear this name;'* and ** ill the year 
** 1637— -the property of Saint German* s Farm — ^was in sir Thomas Cotton/* &c. An 
abbot dso, about 1330, ** caused fhe hedges^ ways, and closes^ about Saini Oermum's/' 
ihe old town so called^ and now a farm, ^ to !be repaired, and sowed a croft there of^fout 
acres with acom^ intending to make a wood ; he had sown this land [with com] four 
years together, .and fiever had a return of the seed agdiny* from the many foundaitont ta 
Che ground, f supposcj and from ihetiarduess of the streets between tbem ; ^^1>ut tbis year^ 
^ after cowing the acorns, lie caused seven bushels of «eed to be thrown on the ground^ 
'^ and," from such repeated rippings of Che soil, I presume, ^^ in the following autumn the 
^ crop was about ten quarters of very good wheat*' ^P. 228.) This site, however, is divided 
into six or seven '^ fields^ caHed Dorvaitle, upper, lower^ and middle, which aHudes to 
"^^ tne name of rhese'lands In the time of Henry ill. when (bey were called Den^otd^* 
(p. 508); and^ken a nei^bouring baron, ^^cum — injuriis injurias multotiens aceumu- 
^' lasset, tandem quendam monachum — uequiter percussisset armatus, equupi pretiosum co« 
'' opertum insidens, et armatorum tnultorum agmine stipatus, discunrens et fugans cum 
^< siiis icanihus et venatoribus, juxtatcuriam nostram^ scilicet apud Deref6fd\ quod quidem 
-^ abbas et conveoftus^" from the high ground of the monastery, commanding all the site of 
Verulam, <^ tntueri polueral^ «t audire/* (M: Paris, 1072.) *' At the time of the Con-* 
•^* quest,— at the survey directed by William,*' notes Mr. Newcome, 507, '^ here was tt 
^< vivarium (see Doomsday), or place for keeping taiid beasts;^ and choice animals^** with 
them-i << here was the only place of this kind in the whole kingdom.** Yet, to shew how 
•inaccura^ authors can be in their very reference to records, this vivarium in Doomsday 
Book appears to be merely a fish«pool, and is actually opposed to a park. *^ Unus parens 
•«* ibi est," says the Book expressly, ** bestiarum syivaticarum,** words meaning merely 
whaft t>ep;i means in Saxon, wild beasts in its generat signification, but only deer in its par-* 
iiculoTy and so giving the park the appellation of Dere-foldt or Dor-vaille; <'et unum 
** vitkitium piscinni" (fd* 135); even thai very fish-pool which the seventh abbot bought^ 
with Kingsbury certaittly, and with Verulam assuredly, from king Edgar, ^' piscinam mag. 
" nam et profundam, quK^ts^/dicebatur, efat autem regum piscaria/' which the abbot 
immediately, «* in quantum potuit, — redegit in aridam,^' of which ' adhuc apparent tcr- 
-** mini et altx crcpidines ju3(ta viam et vicum qui Flspolstrate nuncupatur,*' yet •^ remansit 
*< — abbati fuadam noh magna piscina" (M. Paris, 993), large enough, however, to be 
-noticed by Doomsday Book, I 'have entered into this long note in iustification of my text, 
and in elucidation of tome points of local history C9nceri>ing SUJOen^Wg peculiarly clouded 
«yer with<;onf*isednesaw 

Centre ; 
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centre; we equally find great reverence paid to his memory, and a 
parish^Krhurch distinguished by his name. In " Yale lordship/* sajTS 
Xeland, " — there is — a 4 or 5 paroches ; whereof the most famous is 
^* Llaj^^rmon, i. e. Fanum Germani, — Create pilgrimage and offer-^ 
*' ing was a late to S. Armon */' The object of devotion to the offering 
pilgrims, was the image of Germanus in the wall of the church* " I^n- 
*' armon [is] a village/* says Mr. Pennant, " whose church is dedi- 
*' cated to St. Germanus; he was a most popular ijpatron, and has num- 
*' bers of other churches in Wales under his protection : an image of an 
" ecclesiastic, still to be seen in the church wa//f .'* 

There must equally have been an image of Germanus in our Cornish J^^v^t^c^ ^ 
church ; and a statue still kept in the priory, but reported to be the re- J. 9ev>»x.«^*v*4d/ 
presentation of the last prior, is assuredly that very image. It is about .j*;^ ^rT^ 2M^^. 
three feet in height, and appears plainly to have been fixed in a niche ; 
Ahe bottom of it shews a large spike to have been thrust up the body of 
it, in order to preserve it from falling ; a hole capable of admitting a 
finger into it still appearing there. It was not placed, however, like 
the Welsh image, in a niche in the wall, but in one of tabernacle- work, 
as the back of it is not left rude or unfimahed, is indeed as finished as 
the front, and was therefore calculated for a niche open equally on 
both : it also bears in its hand a smaller statue, about five or sti inches 
only in length, standing upon a book, and designed (I doubt not) tq re- 
present our Saviour resting upon the Old Testament J. It is of wood, 
painted with the face vermilioned, and the robes carved, fcom the 
good state of preservation in which it still appears, being of no great 
antiquity. It is accordingly dressed just as, I suppose, its counterpart 
in North- Wales to be, being equally with that '* the image of an eccle- 

* Leiand's Itin. iii. 35^ 

t Tour in North-Wales, i. 407. So, ** in provincia de IFarthretddHy** near Radnor 
(see iv. I, before), we find " ecclesla — Sanctt Germani" (Giraldus's Itin. Cam. 821), xiovr 
*^ Sannit Harman," in the maps, I suppose, and ^' St. Harmon, alias Llan Armon, pre* 
^< bend and vicarage," in the deanery of Melleneth. 

% So we have in a painting at one of the churches of Seville, ^^ a Saint Anthony of Padua, 
^' holding the infant Jesus on a book.'' (Swinburne, u. 39.) 

VOL. II. R '* siastic;" 
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^^' siastic;*' yet not of a secular ecclesiastic, but of a merdy monastic 
one. A loose kind of frock is bound about the middle with a cord-like 
girdle, that hangs in a tasselled string to the foot ; a hood stands stiffly 
redining upon the shoulders, and a tippet is lying flat under it, a hood 
designed for the head, and a tippet formed for the neck ; not such as 
are worn in the universities at present, a hood with the head part hang* 
ing below the rump, or a tippet dangling in a triangular fold like a 
shoulder-knot behind, but as worn recently or at present by our women, 
the tippet, particularly, being pointed behind like a woman*s handker- 
chief, and reaching down with its point to the middle of the back* 
But the statue bears equally that symbol of a clergyman, either monastic 
or secular, whixJi was originally a circle of hair upon ihe crown of the 
head, which however became afterwards (as here) a circle of baldness, 
{produced from time to time by shaving, and vras denominated a tonsure 
mider either form *• It thus stood widiin a niche, but under a canopy^ 
attracting the reverential attention, and receiving the idolatrous adora« 
tion of the whole parish ; yet has now snfiered more than two centuries 
of slight and contumely in return, .what was once worshipped as a 
divinity being afterwards afironted as an idol, the slight even continuing 
when the contumely had ended, the slight actually surviving all know- 
ledge of the reason for it, and: the unknown god of the temple being 
thrust into a corner at the head of the stairs to the offices below. ' It 
stood originally> no doubt, iti t^ front of that galleiy which I have 
previously noticed, to have been an organ-lofr, to have been torn down 
at the Reiformation, and to have had its ascent to it blocked up by the 
position of a pew against the door. The images of our churches, indeed^ 
were generally placed, not (as is commonly supposed) in the chancel> 
but in the front of that loft or gallery which rose high, and ranged pro* 
jecting between the chancel and the nave, so united with the partition- 
ing^ rsdls to shade the chancel much from view. But these galleries or 

• 

* St. Jeiome : '< Nee calvitium novacqla esse faciendum^ nee ita ad pr^ssiun tondear 
«< dum caput ut rasorum, similes esse videamur/' Council of Toledo : <^ Omnes clericif 
«< de tonso superius ci^te totg^ lafBrius solam cirpoU cproodm relinquant.'' (Bi^ghaai^ ii» 

lofts. 
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lofts, with their statues, were remoyed by Henry, restored by Mary, 
and again removed by Elizabeth f • I thus account at once for the pre- 
servation in safety, and for the recentness in appearance, of St. German's 
image here. This was removed to the priory for its preservation, and 
there kept in safety from the hands of those refhrmer$ upon reformers; 
those imbibers of the vinegar of reformation in a double distillation of 
slutfpness ; who rose about a century afterwards, who reared themselves 
i^on the shoidders of the first reformers, who, denominating thetnselvdi 
saints, would not allow any to be denominated saints beside, stripped 
the very Apostles of the prefix of saintship to their names, amd would 
certainly have demolished this image of 9L German, if it had still coiH 
tinned in its niche. 

Had this image not been a recent one, modelled when all the colle« 
giated deigy had been for three or four ages obliged to assume the 
monastic manner*; and when therefore every dignified divine was 
naturally considered by the million as a monastic one; St. German 
would have appeared in a difierent dress, in the genuine robes of a 
clergyman of the time. How then would he have appeared ? I will 
endeavour to ascertain this, so open a curious point of history, and cor« 
rect not merely the error of this image, but another error, seemingly 
sanctioned by still greater authority. '' As to the kind or fi^hion of 
^* dieir [the okrgy's] apparel," says Bingham, *' it does not appear for 
*' Bcyenl ages, that there was any other distinction observed therein 
•* between them and the laity, save that they were more confined to 
y wear that which was modest and grave, and becoming their profes- 
*' sion^ without being tied to any certain garb or form of clothing. — ^This 
<* was St. Jerome's direction to Nepotian, that he should neither wear 
•' bladL nor white clothing ; for gaiety," attached to white, *' and 

i Mr. Denne's Hitlories of Lambeth Palace and Parish, p. 2SJ-2Sg. Mr. Denoe at- 
tributes the first removal to Edward, overlooking this passage in Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 
457: ''Anno XXX Henrici viij. regis, ^tatua divorum e tempUs sfiblat^ sunt\ et'scribia 
'« argeniea et durea, una cum gemmis et aliia omamerUis sntiexis, ad JUcum reghim delaia 

'• sum.'' 

« 

* Seevii. 3> beitaften. 

R 2 * •* slovenliness," 
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" slovenliness," attached to htack / " were cqxially to be avoided/' But 
the artificial idea of " slovenliness" attached to blacky soon gave waj 
to the natural one of gravity. " At Constantinople/' the metropolis of 
the empire, and therefore the exemplar to it, *' in the time of 
** Cbrysostom and Arsacius, the clergy cbmmonly went in black.*' Yet 
not in colour merely <iid their garments tiiffer from those of the laity, 
though Bingham avers they did. Of ** the ttftiica,'' adds he, ^' there 
** were two sorts, the dalnmtica and the collobium ; which difiered 
^ only in this respect, that the collobium was the short coat Mithout 
** long sleeves, but the dalmatica was the — rlong coat with sleeves, botli 
^ wbich were used by the Romans." The former seems to correspond 
exactly with our short cassocks at present, and the latter with our loog. 
And the suggestion seems to be confirmed by the Life of Cyprian, 
which says (as Bingham confesses) he wore a dalmatica. But,, as the 
collobium was called hemiphorium by some, so the dalmatica was 
styled caracalla by others. *' The caracalla, which some now call 
'* the cassock," cries Bingham, " — was — first brought into use among 
*' the Roman; people" by him who had his name from it, Antoninus 
Caracalla.. ^ But whether it was also a derical habit in those days, may 
" be questioned, since no ancient author speaks of it as such; but, if it 
was, it was not any peculiar habit of the clergy y since Spartian, who 
lived in the time of Constantine, says they were then used by the. 
" common people of Rome, who called them Caracalla Antonianse, 
** from their author*." This is all untrue in form or in substance, and 
I mean to prove it is. The dress of an ecclesiastic has been from thfe 
first ages, what is still the most distinguishing part it, a cassock. It 
appears to have been so from a veiy remarkable though utterly unnoticed 
incident, in the very first moyements of Christianity and a clergy in our 
»k. When Antoninus Bassianus, the son of tlic emperor Sev^ois, adopted 
himself, and recommended to his subjects, the use of the Gallic cara-- 
ca oi the dress became yeiy common at Rome, but continued most 
common among the lower ranks there f . It thus remained to the days 

. A»g. ocnp. 417 i u in u,a maxunS Bomanse plebis frequenUt*.'" 
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Jof PlQclesiail^. It was then, like our cassock^ flowing down to the 
fJeet §. But before the days of Dioclesian it had been adopted, with 
some diatinguishing difference assuredly, as the appropriated dress of the 
cj«gy, Thisdifference I conjecture to have been what we see in our statue 
9f Germanus, the addition of a hood for the head, to the caracalla of 
^toninus ; as the ancient glossers, seemingly from a mere association 
of ideas, produced by a combination of objects familiar to the eye, in- 
terpret caracalla by cucullus, a garment with a cowl to it||. Accord* 
ingly we find the caracalla, in less than sixty years after Dioclesian, 
actvially noticed by St. Jerome, as furmshed with a hood, and as iLsed by 
monk^' or ascetics*. And in a canon of the Saxon church, about the 
yeaf 760 only, we find this express direction ; that *' the priest, when 
7 he sings mass, is not to have on a hood^cap ; and, if he reads the 

' ^^ Qoepel, he should lay it,'' as it is laid in the statue, ^* on his shoulders-f.'^ 
Thf t the caracalla was adopted by the. clergy, and has been transmitted 
in the clerical cassock to our own days, was originally the conjecture of 
Salmasius ; vitiating the name successively into caraca and casaca X, 
therefore wild in its appearance, yet (what is wonderful) true in its 
Substance. But by so vitiating the name, in order to derive the thkig, 
he wa& wild without necessity ; cassock being related to cmracaUa only, 
as now signifying what the other formerly signified, yet borrowing its 

f Spkrtiao, ix. Hi«t. Aug. Scrip. 416 1 *^ Hodieq. Antoni&ians dipuDtuc/' 

§ Ibid. 416: *^ Vestimento— demis80 tfrsque ad talos**' 

I Ibid. 417 : '^ K»^axaxXioir glbssse exponunt cucullam.'' (Salmasius^s note.)— So the veini 
'^ caracalla** of S^. Alban is called ^ cuculla" by the middle ages. (Wharton's Anglia 
Sacra, i^ 1&4, anfl Usher, 73^ 

* Ibid. ibid. : <' Caracallac, dc quibus Beatus Hieronymus, erant paUiola cum cucullis, - 
*f qnalia monachi et mnnUt gercbant/' — Usher, 78 : '^'HiercAijrmus (epist. iA8,.ad Fabeo«» 
Vlam) et Eucherius (Instruction, lib. ii. cap. : 10) indumentum sacerdotale-^^ fmK&tm 
** caracalUB fuisse dicuntj^^^d stnecuaMa^* and so *' caraoalku ijoisae'' then ^ •^-cucullatas- 
'^ satie indicant.'^ 

t Concilia,, i. 117, Poenitentiale of Archbishop Egbert, dafton ix. * The ^nslation is 
thus in Latin: '* Cum sacerdos missam celebrat,. non portet carmdl4an cassiaiami sedV 
«< cum Evangelium ^^^U'jnijgimat earn I^Lnu(roi'* , Tb^traQ^a^n shoald hare been merel^' 
caracalla cassidm^ 

% Spartian^ jx« Hist. Aug. Script. 417; Dio, 131 1, notes* 

own. 
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awn naHW from. Cottagf, Qweg, a term equally Celtic with the c^ther^* 
equally applied by the Gaiils to that garment assuredly, and still used ia 
fhe HigWandS for a coat or a cassock §• But that the cassodc of modem 
times is the same with the caracaUa of the ancient, is shewn historically 
by Bede, an " ancient author," overlooked by Bingham ; for Bede speaks 
'^ of it ad" a "clerical habit in those days * of Dioclesian himself, and 
even as the " peculiar habit of the clergy" then. In his account of thtffc 
proto-martyr of Britain, whose name we so justly revere, at the gnutid 
persecution of Christianity under Dioclesian, " Albanus, still a pagati^** 
he says, " received into his house a certain clergyTnan flyiftg from tlifr 
" persecutors." This clergyman converted and baptized hJm, ift tfte 
course of a few days ; at the end of which, some soldiers came to seardft. 
the house for the clergyman. Then, warmed with a flame of generous 
friendship for his spiritual £aUher, '' Albanus pres^ited himsdif to dbte 
*^ soldiery for his guest and teacher, dad in his habit, thai U, in tb6 
^< CARACALLA with which H£ was drest ; and was carried bound to the 
" ju<^ !!•'* Here we observe deigymen in that very early period of 
British Christianity, in the very moments of persecuting heathenism, 
wearing the discriminative habit of their profession in a cassock, and 
weaoring it so publicly^ so regularly^ that a layman by putting it on^ 
perhaps too Ky conceahng his face in the hood^ could pass for a clergy- 
man. In this little anecdote, as in a glass, we see the early origin of 
our derical oasBockSi and we behold the early appfopriatidn of cassocks 
to us deigymen. From that period we trace the cassock under this 
Roman-Gallic appellation of car oco/Za,. /as appearing for ages in use 
among the clergy. We find it worn by an abbot in Frartce during thtf 

. % Hence cnog mkataekirtk £fde, a ri^ing-^coat; and a cassock i«, by Sfaaw^k Erse 
Dicuonaryy 1780^ rtndeied eoM^. Casulin Welsb, which origtnally signified a chesuble 
oiiIy> has JaUerfy been used^ UwmttMt as0inii]Ati6» of sennd) to signify a cassock as well as 
a chesuble. 

|: Bede Hist* 1.7:. ^^ AibaiAis> paganus ad buc,-^clericvlm quendam persecutores fu« 
^fgientem heapitto rceepii-^. SteSuiotos Albanus pro hospite et magistro sub, ipsius 

<« babUu». id esw cancallA quiveaMMiur^ iftdutttSi nrilitibua. exbibuit, atque ad judicem 
^^ vinctus productus esu'^ 
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Jifth century ♦. We find it noticed on St. Alban himself by king Alfred, 
in his translation of Bede's account ; for a '* numleh habit f •" We also 
behold it noticed on St. Alban again^ by a monk of his abbey^ under the 
fourteenth ; in an express reference to that title of a caracalla, which 
was still popular for it, and with all that easy familiarity, with which 
an historical clergyman would speak of a cassock at present ^. But it is 
finally noticed by a writer of the sixteenth, ^upon one who was an 
flnglisli clergyman vff Cornwall, in the ninth; yet no longer indeed 
under the title of a caracalla ; for what it is still worn amoi^ the 
clergy, as ^^ an interior tunic §.'* On the statue of Germanus it is. not 
so worn, because this statue is monastically dressed, and has only one 
garment. By the Cornish abbot above, however, it was worn ju^^t as. it 
is by the clergy at present, as a garment under a gown ; the toga being 
iequally retained from the Romans amoi^ us, but retained with all a 
Roman's reverence for it, as an upper robe for the clergy, and as an 
f^er mantle for magistracy. The great difierence in dress tiben between 
the monastic and the common divine was this at last ; that the cassock 
was worn by the former, as in the statue of QermanuB^ bound wkk 
a sash as we now bind it ; and that the latter equally wore it bound, 
"but with a gown flowing loosely over it. Yet there was also another 
difierence, of a slighter quality indeed, but more noticed by the eye of 
the world. St. Jerome, as I have already observed, speaks of the 
iksmuiaUa as ihem^ furnished with a hood, and ihen used by n^xnk^; The 
hood was then beginning to be dropped by the common clte^, and to 
be continued only by the monks. The hood was so continued in fact 
till the Reformation^ the inppastic statue of St. Germanus (as I have 
s^d before.) hayiqg a hood strikingly apparent. Henoe the cucullus or 
emal has become at this day the appropriate badge of a monk. And 
hence la bishop of Winchester, in the reign of Edgar, when he wanted 


tp 


9» 


* *^ Dans le cinquieme sieck Saint Oyan, abb€ de Condat, avoit un de ces habitlemens. 
(BtsHet, ii. 276.) 

t Bcdc, 477 : ** Munuc jesyjidan. 

% M. Paris, 991^ : <' ^oendam panniculum— i», ipsuxn-*-Beati Amphibali — caraeallam ; 
«i«->in«— paoniculo qaem caraeallam vocant." 

^ Leland's Coll. iv. 3 : <^ Tunicam interiorem.'^ 
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to clmnge the clergymen of his cathedral into monks, came into the 
quire just before the service began, with a number of " cowled cas- 
^' socks*' in the arms of a servant; ordered the clei^ there assemblbd for 
the service, to *' throw off their clerical habit,*' in throwing off ^their 
uncowled cassock with their gown, and actually inducing some of them 
to strip for assuming " the monastic ^garment f/* Nor can I refrain 
.from expressing my wish, at the close, that the cassock, long or short, 
the caracaUa^ as used short by the Gauls, or as lengthened out by 
Antoninus :{:, was still the discriminating habit of the cler^ in these 
moments of peace ; when k was worn at a period, in wiiich it be^ 

4 

came the very jogiark for persecution, the very attractor to the li^tning 
of it §^ 


The parish thus distinguished by the name> thus revering the memory^ 
and tlras honouring the statue of that genuine saint, GermanuB^ be^ 
came the largest in Cornwall, being reckoned to be seven miles in 
length, half as many in breadth,, and twenty in circumference j|. Yet 
tbe population of the whole is still slender ; all the houses within the 

t Wbarton'g Anglia Sacra, ii. 219: ^Paratis quamplurimis monachorum cucuttis, die 
*^ quo communio— cantabatur choriim uitravit, vestes quas paraverat secuib deferri faciens.-^ 
•* Igitur (inquit) — ^appreheiidite — ^vestem monachilem — . Nonnulli ex illis statim, abjecto 
'' clericali babitu, monachi facti sunt/* * 

X Spartian, 416, 41 7 : ^< Vestimente—demisso usque ad talos (quod anti uon fuerat), unde 
^* hodieque Antoninianae dicuntur caracallas hujusmodi," so long. 

§ Salmaslus asserts the caracalla to have always had a hood or cowl, ^< Nunquam caracaTIa 
<' siaejcuculli;" and Bullet derives the very name from the circumstance, " Car, tele. Col, 
*^ couverture." But, as there is not a shadow of authority for giving hoods to the caracallas 
of Antoninus, or of Gaul, ^0 Bullet's derivation is not of the slightest contequence. He 
has played hie gambols too much in this fairy land of bis, to be respectable in dertvalioos^ 
The original word I believje to be still preserved in Erse, and tp be its Carachulkamh, an 
upper garment, which in pronunciation (I apprehend} would be sounded like CarachuUa', 
and Xq be radically the same with Carrugh, Carruch (A.)« Corwg, Corwgl, Civnugl$ or Gwvagl 
(W.)) a coracle, Celtic words signifying leather (Hist* of Man^ ii. quarto, 390-302}^ 
that firsht material used in making garments, and that which has peculiarly lent, in Malmes- 
bury, 122, Saville, 8tc. iht tiiU of super-pelliceum^ ox surplice, -to. ^h^ garment worn over 
^hc cassock in divine offices^ 

Jl Willis, 147. 

compass 
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compass of it, eren those of the very village included, being computed 
not long ago to be less than three hundred and thirty %. A plant set 
late in the season, is always backward in its advances ; unless some 
peculiar richness of soil, or some peculiar art of improvement, lends it 
an extraordinary growth. But what additionally proves tlie parisli to 
have been later in time than its neighbours; Coldi'inneck, though all in 
the parish, and paying all its small tithes to the church of St. German's, 
yet pays its great to the church or parish of Mynheniot, and so shews 
itself to have been formerly a member of Mynheniot. 

m 

The church of St. Grerman's, then, was parochial before it became S, Cf^M^yux^^(SLKck 
episcopal. Cut off as the Cornish were from their original bishop and f^'^^f^^^^^^^^^-^^'^t^^f'^ 
see at Exeter, by the Saxon reduption of East-Devonshire ; they were ^^^^^^^'^ efuw^jc*^. 
to form a new bishop, and to fix> a new see for themselves^ But, on 
the plan of settling both in a village preferably to a town, no chtirch 
could be selected for the settlement of both in it, except what was pre- 
viously parochial. That this was actually the case at St. German's;, is 
finally apparent from the very church itself. Constructed as the old 

• 

part evidently was for a bishop, it was as evidently constructed upon 
the site of a preceding church. Oil the eastern face of the southern 
tower, is a plain water-table at present ; projecting from the verj^ stones 
of the tower, to cover the junction of the roof with them ; and now 
standing above the present roof, even ttjuo or three feet above, it. Thi« 
proves the tower, as it contains six bells at present, to have been the 
campanile of a previous church ; and to have had the present church 
attached to it, when the previous was rebuilt for the catliedral of Corn- 
wall. But this cathedral appears to have been lower in the roof, than 
the merely parochial church before^ by all the distance between the 
present roof and the ancient water-table. Built diuring the last moment^ 
of Roman residence in this inland, or just after the Roman deprurture out 
of it, the parochial was raised probably tvith some of the Roman lofti-» 
n^ss of architecture. But "when the cathedral came to be built, two 
ages of trouble and anguish ^an^ desolation had ps^sed, over all the regionfi 

% Willis, u^, 
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of the Roman empire. The tide of conquest, that had once flowed on 
so vigorously from Italy, that had long reached its highest water-mark, 
and now been at a fidl stand for some time ; receded rapidly, leaving 
those shores of Britain, which it had covered so usefully with its waters, 
to be possessed by sea- monsters of the foulest kind. The cathedral 
therefore partook in this humiliated state of Britain ; rose not, though 
a cathedral, to so lofty a pitch as the parochial church before ; and 
Would indeed have certainly taken the parochial for its own uses, if this 
had not necessarily wanted what was considered as essential to a cathe- 
dral, what in fact lent it its very denomination of a cathedral^ a cathedra 
' JOT throne for the bishop in the eastern wall of it. 

From the sight of our cathedrals in England, less august indeed than 
the cathedrals of France or Italy, yet grand in their dimensions and 
dignified in their architecture ; we are inclined, in the obsequiousness of 
intellect to perception, to expect an amplitude of size, a loftiness of 
ceiling, and a mode of construction happily bold or venerably extrava^ 
gant in itself, 

Saatching a graee beyond the reach of art ; 

when a cathedral is placed before us. But from the spirit, predominant at 
one time, of placing cathedrals in villages ; we find our ideas of cathedrals 
considerably lowered, and are led to expect a cathedral even less august in 
England, than a cathedral is in Wales at present. So in Leland we read 
this account, of what was once a cathedral a^ Sherborne, in Dorsetshire : 
** the body of the abbaye chirch dedicate to our Lady," the church be- 
mg, like our own at St. German's, both abbatial and cathedral, " servid 
ontille a hunderith yeres syns, for the chife paroche chirch of the 
town," and thus was equally parochial too with our own ♦. In so many 
points extraordinary does this church coincide with St. German's ! Yet 
even this parochial, abbatial, and cathedral church, remained within a 
hundred years before Leland's visit, roofed in part with mere thatch 
•' A preste of Al-Halowis," says the same author, ;* shot a shaft with 
^ fiej into the toppe of that part of S. Mary chirch,. that devidid the est 

" fpart. 
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part, that the monkes lisid, from [that] the townesmen usid ; and 
this partition, chauncing at that tyme to be thakkid yn the rofe/* 
though it was not in Leland's, *' was sette a fier ; and consequently al 
*' the hole chirch (the lede and belles melted) wa3 defacid f ." Such 
was Sherborne cathedral then ; while St. German's was as much supe- 
rior to it as our English cathedral is to a Welsh one at present J ! 

In thus building the parochial church of St! German's at first, it was ^ ^-^jfeL 

from such a physical principle of attention, as we have previously seen 'jOzj^Hhy -rh^^^ ^ 
giving name at a very early period tp the Damnonii of Devonshire §, cutrJ^ (^eA/r>x^^ . 
and as the necessities of local situation compel the Cornish to observe at 
this day ; fixed by the king of Cornwall upon the eastern side of a hill, 
in order to guard it from the rifling winds, to which all Cornwall is ex- 
posed from its pointed projection into the vast Atlantic on the west, A 
house also was constructed for the rector, upon the same principle, at a 
point lower on the side of the hill, though not so low as what was 
afterwards the ground of the priory. When lord Eliot rebuilt the 
church-fit)nt of the priory some years ago, he dug a hollow way along 
this front, large enough to admit the passage of a cart ; he formed vaults 
in the ground towards the church, ample enot^h to contain the wood 
or the coals requisite for the use of the fiimily ; covered over the arched 
roofs with turf; and only threw light into those by several grates in 
these. In this operation, he discovered what were clearly the founda- 
tions of the rectory-house. The ground, as tar as the work proceeded 
towards the church, appeared ftdl of walls, ranging in all directions, 
but all laid invariably in a mode, very different from the manner of the 
present times, veiy different from the manner observed in the founda- 
tions of the priory, but the very same as is frequently seen in the walk 
of the Romans among us, upon two or three courses of stones placed 
edgewise, or (as the mode has been properly denominated for tlie sake 
of distinction) in the herring-bone fashion. So strikingly does, this 

t Itiik ii." 77% 

% So the catbednl of Norwich was €tmhdai9ry to the reign of Rufus, and was sooietitnes 

fixed ^' in vico qui Elmham dicitur, in 9QiceUo Ugneo.^' (Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 407.) 

§ Ch. u s. 2. 
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discovery come in to confirm my general train of reasoning here, to fix 
on the ground a rectory-house antecedent to the priory, to give it 
almost all the, ground betwixt the priory and tlic church, and to leave 
only a way of access to the chapels in the north aile of the latter. The 
churchyard, therefore, extended only to the east, the west, and the 
south cff the church ; and Jbr that reason continued to extend 50, even 
within our own days. Such was the state of the ground when Athel- 
jstan came to St. German's. Then he preserved probably a part of the 
rectory-house, certainly left the foundations of it to rest in the ground^ 
and raised his priory lower down the hill, partly upon rock, partly 
upon sea-beach, and all at the head of that little bay, which nature had 
there formed as a diverticulum from Tiddiford creek. By this the tide 
came up from the creek and the Liner to the very foot of the priory 
walls; and, in recovering thig from the dominion of the salt-water, 
lord Eliot has lately won twenty-five acres of land. Even within these 
very few years a building remained upon the site of the rectory-house, 
running out at right angles from the western end of the church-front of 
the priory, stretching up towards the church itself, and being perhaps 
the last remains of the rectory-house ; perhaps the old hall of the house, 
as the whole was a long narrow room, used only for a laundry. Besides 
this, there was even a garden upon the ground, con^monly denominated 
the Church-garden, and the aged representative of the rectorial 
probably^ 

Thus occupied by a garden and buildings was the ground on the north 
side of the church ; and the churchyard was necessarily thrown to the 
other sides, reaching out on the east up to the end of the present lawn, 
and ranging on the west up to an ash-tree there. But lord Eliot, a 
few years ago, induced the late bishop Keppel,. and the late chanceUoc 
Carrington, to have the whole of the churchyard levelled on the east 
and west, to prohibit sepulture for the future in iny part of it, and ta 
order a new burying-ground for the parish at a little distance. This 
was a great point gained for the accommodation of aspect to the pribiy, 
as well as for the convenience of dryness to the church. Solely to this 
improvement do we also owe some discoveries related before, and the 
' . ; priory 
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priory now, for the first time, turned its face upon the church. The 
rectorial house, from its close vicinity to the church, assuredly turned 
its front away from it, and faced about to the bay. The priory certainly 
did. This, adds Mr. Willis, in 1 7 1 0, " fronts to the river, — ^and has a 
<^ court before it, adorned with a strong pier by the present proprietor, 
^ Edvirard Eliot, esq. — against the banks of the river*.'* It was forced 
to front so, by the rectory-house interposing betwixt it and the church, 
so coming closely to it. It therefore turned its back upon the church, 
and presented its face to the bay. The prospect on that side was all 
obstructed, but on this was open and large. Yet now, when the back- 
front has been rebuilt by lord Eliot, when it has been lengthened put 
at one end into a long gallery for pictures, when this has been made 
the general sitting-room of the family, and when it necessarily looks out 
towards the church ; the back-front has become in effect the principal 
one, and has assumed all the consequence that its position originally 
challenged for it. Another point, however, was still wanting to the 
perfection of the whole. The unsigbtltness of the churchyard from, die 
windows, hai become more than ever an object of moment to my lord> 
taste, and had, therefore, been removed by my lord's managements 
But now the last remains of the rectorial house were torn down, the 
rectorial garden was destroyed, and the churchyard in view was al? 
levelled inta a lawn with the groimd of both. 

Yet curiosity is willing to ask, and vivacity is eager to answer, what 
was the form of a rectorial house generally in these ages. We cannot 
indeed turn up the ground here, in order to trace the dimensions of the 
substance by the outlines of the shadow, and ascertain the rooms by the 
foundations. These are now all removed, and the knowledge which 
they could eommunicaCe has vanished with them.. Yet we have a 
resource still left for information, on this hitherto unexplored point,. 
The sun often mimsters his light by the moon, when he himself has* 
sunk in the ocean. We have a rectorial house still existing ^thin the 
€ounty, still shewing • all the greatness with all the littleness* of anr 

• Willis, 1*49, 150* 

ancient 
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ancient parsona^^ being the latest perhaps that was ever built upon the 
ancient models and so standing the £siir representative of all the ancient 
at present. 

Jl- Q/iHa^aJ '' Contiguous with the churchyard*' of ^%nt Colutnh, says Hals» 

ai^S. Co^^vw*^. f< was a college of black monks or canons Augustine^ consisting of three 

*' fellows, for instructing youth in the liberal arts and sciences */* This 
author must always be allowed some confusion of ideas ; and he here 
confounds objects that are very distinct, fellows, cancms, and monkSt 
by turning his '' three fellows'* as reported to him (I suppose) from 
some seeming tradition, into canons or monks, as seemingly reported to 
him by history. For ** / take it/' as he adds immediately, " to be (m& 
*^ of those three colleges in this province, named in Speed and Dugdak's 
^^ Monasticon, whose revenues they do not express, nor the places where 
^ ^' they were extant ; but tell us, that they were dedicated to the Blessed 

*' Virgin Mary, the lady of angels, and ware black monks of the Att*< 
. '^ gustines f ?* He thus builds an assertion bold and positive, on a 
surmise frivolous and false. But he must frequently be allowed some- 
thing more than coniUsion, even an unfaithfrilness to his very authori- 
ties, a citation of testimonies directly opposed to him, or a felsificatidn 
of them for serving his own purpose. Accordingly ^' those three colleges 
^^ in this province, named in — ^Dugdale's Monasticon,'' as cimsisting of 
" black monks of the Augustines ;" are actually three thus noted there, 
" Can, S. A. Bodmyn Pr. 270 - - U 
^' Can. S. A. Lanceston Abb. 354 - - 1 1 
" Can. S. A. S. Germani Abb. 213. 243-8-0 X' 
Where their " revenues" are all expressed, and their " places** are all 
specified. The college of St. Columb, therefore, cannot possibly be one 
of the three ; being no abbey of either black or white monks, and no 
priory of either Augustinians or Dominicans. In fact it was merdy the 
V PARSONAGE-HOUSE, denominated a cottage here, as I believe such houses, 

or their sites, to be still denominated in various parts of England ; and 
as I particularly remember the site ^ one to be denominated at EcdePi 

* 

* Hals, 6a. t Ibid. ibid. J MonastiGOD, \. 1039. 
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near Manchester. A parsonage^house, indeed, >ivas called a coU^e 
originally, because it contained a ccA^iate kind of family, and a colle* 
giate kind of school withui it. 

^ The retainers of the church/* I have said formerly concerning every 
parish-priest among the Saxons, *' consisted of six persons under the 
" rector, the deacon, sub-deacon, and acolyth, the exorcist, lector, and 
*^ ostiary :*' but " the priest and deacon only were reputed to be in holy 
*^ orders ; the rest were denominated clerks, and even in contradistinc^ 
** tion to these, and have transmitted the name to their successors, the 
parish^clerks of the present period ; and, as they assisted in the ser- 
vices of religion, they had seats in the chancel with both, and their 
^* stalls remain in many old parish-churches at present." There " they 
^' have frequently induced our antiquaries, without reason, without 
*' .authority, and in mere ignorance of the ancient custom, to suj^ose 
^^ the churches to have been formerly coUegiafed*.'* So I once said 
without any the slightest knowledge of the present case, yet Mrith a 
seemingly pointed reference to it ; I said so merely from th^ canons of 
the Saxons, and from the constitutions of the French cotemporary with 
them. Thus, then, were formed those first coDeges of clergy in our 
island, the immediate par^tits of what we have denominated colleges 
since, and stamping a parental likeness upon their progeny ; fheie being 
several priests incorporated into a societp^ for the service of a church 
while those were merely the laical retainers of the church imder the 
deacon and priest of it : both, however. Were societies regularly coHe- 
giated, and both resided in what were popularly entitled colleges, y The 
^' same custom'' abo ** prevailed in Ftance ; mention being incidentally 
^' made'* in the capitula of the Frcmks, '^ of the * elericos quos sedum 
^ heibent presbyteri' f .'* 

But there was another circumstance in these parsOnage-houses which 
united with the preceding to gain them the appellation of colleges. Each 
liouse w&a a college o? si^ool for edncatwn. '^ The clerks'' in it, as I 

* Hist, of Manchester^ ii. quarto, 427. t Ibid. 430, 

equally 
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equdlly noted once, *' Were all destined for holy orders ; ewh priest 
f' Was previously 2l clerk; and persons were gradually promoted through 
'' every of the inferior offices, to the diaconate and»priesthood. The 
" proper instruction of them for orders was committed to the care of 
^' the pritet, as the education of youth in the monasteries was consigned 
*' to the abbot ; and the priest and abbct, therefore, were equally denomi- 
'* Rated the rector or governor/* Hence then is derived that very appel* 
lation for a beneficed parish-priest among us, which is the most ancient 
in origin, most dignified in soxmd, and most advantageous in revenue ; 
which we naturally consider as relative to his parish, but.ljere find 
referring merely to his schooL Nor was this all the school that a parish* 
priest kept in his house ; he *' had other pupils with his clerks : bis house, ' 
'' in reality, was a little academy for the sons of the neighbouring g^try^ 
*' as the bishop's was another and a greater. This curious and unnotiqed 
^' particular appears plainly in the Sass^on constitutions. Let the bishops 
^'willingly teach schools and instruct, says . the twenty-sixth ecclesias* 
" tical law of Canute ; and let every priest have a sclwol in his house ^ 
^' says the twentieth canon of '^Tlieodulf. llie bishops, abbots, and 
*' rectors, are required as early as 747, to keep their Jbmilies in continual 
*' application to reading ; and for that purpose to confine iht.boys to the 
'* schools y and train them up to the law of sacred knowledge ; that, being 
^' thus instructed, they may become in all respects usefui to the house of 
*' God, and the spiritual ornaments of it. And if any good man will 
** se«d his children to the priest , says another canon of a later date, the 
*^ priest ought to teach them willingly, 7iot expecting any reward from 
'^ their relatio7is, except what they voluntarily give*.'' We even find 
the same practice on the contineatit, mention being incidentally made in J 
the capitula of the Franks, not merely concerning the ^' clericos quos 
** secum habent presbyteri,'* but also of the " scholarios" that eveij 
.presbyter had ; and some directions being given for the government of 
these schools f . 


• , • 


So diffused over the continent, equally with the island, this primitive 
provision for the elcmcntar}^ or the plenary education of our youths, we 

• Hist, of Manchester, ii. quarto, 4.2B. f Ibid. 430, 
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may be sure continued for ages afterward in both; even till otJm^ 
societies were formed^ and other buildings erected under the retained 
appellation of colleges, for the more formal, more public, more general 
purposes of education. We accordingly see it continued for the ele- 
mentary in this very college at St. Columb, even beyo7id the erection of 
such buildings, and the formation of such societies. '' In this cottegey 
notes Mr. Hals, very happily from private information, '*^ temp. 
" Henry VI. was bred up John Arundell,*' bishop of Exeter, '^ a younger 
*^son of Renphrey Arundell of Lanherne, esq. sheriff of Cornwall 
*' 3 Edward IV. ; where he had his first taste of tlie liberal arts and 
sciences, and was qfterwards placed at Exon collie in Oxford ; 
where he stayd till he took his degree of Master of Arts, and then 
was presented by his father to John Booth bishop of Exon, to be 
consecrated' priest, and to have collation, institution, and induction 
into his rectory of St. Columb, which" was '* accordingly per- 
^'formed*." So long did the parsonage-house continue to include 
clerks, with others, in a collegiate society and a collegiate school within 
it : the clerks were training certainly for orders, and all the others were 
assuredly so. Nor did the school cease entirely at the parsonage-house, as 
we see from this anecdote ; till grammar-schools (so public and endowed 
buildings for teaching the two languages of literary antiquity were now 
called) arose from the beneficence, and were kept under the patronage, 
of bishops or of rectors, by the side of their cathedrals in cities, or near 
to their parish-churches in towns. Even then the clerical schools, 
which in the reduction of rectories into vicarages, and the consequent 
contraction in the size of the priest's house, must have been frequently 
kept in the churches themselves, were* in the churches kept still, and 
are so kept at various parishes of Cornwall to this day. In this very 
parish of St. Columb, where no such reduction has taken place, and 
the parsonage-house still exhibits its big bulk to the eye, we find the 
school transferred to the churchy and the transfer proved by a melan- 
choly incident ; as " in the year 1676," we read in Hals, " the greatest 
'* part of this church of St Columb was casually blown up with gun- 

•Hals, ^j. 
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** powder, by three youths of the town, scholars therein^ who, in the 
" absence of their master and the rest of their companions , ignorantly set 
*' fire to a barrel of gunpowder, the parish-stores, laid up in the stone 
" stairs and walls of the rood-loft f/* Thfe private 'i^chools, too, that 
• are now kept by clergymen all over the kingdom, are derived equally 
from the ancient institution of a school in eveiy parsbn^ge-housfe ; the 
boarders yet forming a sort of collegiate society, and the pupils yet 
composing a sort of collegiate school within the walls of the house. 
Only the masters are bound down no longer, as the rectors tof well-en- 
dowed churches were formerly, and as the niasters of Svell-endowed 
schools are from them at present, to act '' not expecting ahy reward 
''from their relations, except what they voluntarily give;" but are 
obliged to stipulate wath the relations precisely, and compelled to require 
remunerations from them periodically. ' ' 

Such, then, was the college iat St Colunib, the parSonage-house of 
the parish, a society of clerks, and a school for Education ! The name^ 
towever, remains only in the site ; yet the circumstances 6f the site 
confirm the truth of my reasonings. It is about an acre of ground, 
encircled on every side by the glebe, as having been originally the central 
part of it ; it lies close along the western side of the churchyard, and is 
accessible only across the churchyard itself, or by a lane leading down 
to the church-stile. Near the union of this lane with the churchyard, 
and pushing up to the coUege, are the refctor s barn and the rector's 
mowhayzt present; this for stacking his corn in 'mows, that for thresh- 
ing it out into grain, in the still-existing mode of Cornish husbandry. 
These are on the southern side of the college, while on the northern is 
what was formerly denonlinated the college motvhay, what is so deno- 
minated in a terrier as late as 1727, but is popularly called the votlege 
meadow at present, a Jield still belonging to the rectory *. The college 

itself, 

+ Hals, 6a. 

• The very terms of the terrier arfe these : ^' A mdadow called the emri park, or church 
<* meadow,'' now the parsonage meadow; but by its ancient name evincing the college to 
have been also called the court, ^^ bounded With ttie houses that were lately Geo. Cham- 

^^ pion's. 
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iteelf, however, is now annexed to the manor ; tlie Arundels, I sup- 
pose, like some pther patrons of churches, having considered patronage 
to njiean pillage, yet beginning with petty peculations of sacrilege upon 
the church committed to their protection ; first leasing the site, probably 
from the rector, on a small acknowledgment of rent, as they have leased 
some garden-groamds adjoining, and then urging their tenants of that^ 
as by report they are now urging their tenants of these y to refuse all pay- 
ment to .tlie rector. To know the process used in past depredations 
apon the church, we must look to the course pursued in the present ; 
such selfishness always crawling like a snail in one shmy path, yet 
moving slowly in its progress from a fear of sacrilege, and generally 
skulking under cover in a dread of detection. This house is tradition^^ 
?Jly reported to have ranged along the southern side of the ground, but 
musjt certainly have covered it all nearly, and could have ranged on that 
side merely in the final remains of it : there, however, the remains con- 
tinued in a fair form of building, though used only for the meanest of 
offices, till the commencement of the eighteenth century. *' It happened,'* 
adds Hals, " a poor youth of Bridport, in Dorset, about eighteen years ?K^Cr^^<-^^ 
*^ old, in the month of July, anno 1701, travelling into those parts in ^^^^'^^►^-•'^ *^^^^ 
*^ quest of service, applyed to one Mrs. Crews, of Colorob town," then ^^^^^^^"^ ^ 
inhabiting the end house on the west, at the great church-stile, " who w^^^wX"*^ / 7^ / » 
<« had possession of those houses,^' as still several rooms, '^ for her alms 
*' and a night's lodging, who accordingly ordered her servant Gilbert to 
^* place him in some of the college-houses^ made stables of; who at 
** night, with a Ian thorn and candle," though in July, necessary there- 
fore from the darkness of the rooms, " conducted him to the same ; and 
<* having some occasion that called him thence, before the young man 
'* had prepared his bed, left the lanthorn and candle in the stable^ and 
*'* went forth thence, locking the doo?' thereof y and carrying with him 
^* the keyy and told the youtli that in short time he would return thither 
^' again, and fetch the lanthorn. But it happened the }'oung man fell 
*' asleep, and his guardian keeper neglecting to come as he promised. 


4t 


pion's, and the bouses of Richard Calloway on the east, the college mow hay on the soulhy 
'* and the glebe lands on the west and north.** The knowledge of these I owe to the obliging 
spirit of the Rev. Mr. Paul, of St. Golunab, now rector of Mawgan adjoining. 
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*' the candle (it seems) burnt through the lanthorn, and set fife to the 
•' straw and hay in that place, and so kindled into a great flame, which 
" approaching the lad as he slept, awaked him, who in vain ran to the 
*' doors and tvindows, [the latter] barred with iron, in order to make 
*' his escape ; . but he could by no means get out at either, neither could 
^' the toiunsmen that came to quench the fire at night use any means by 
^^ force to open the door T only one door now noticed, as only 07ie 
before, though doors in the plural are noticed between, therefore a pair 
of folding doors probably ; " the party that had the key, as aforesaid; 
•* being wanting,** and " no person knowing whither he was gone; 
** neither did he appear till the whole college-houses were in a raging 
^^ jUime of fire, which consumed them and the youth together*/* That 
last remainder of the ancient college of St. Columb, appears from 
this, the sole account which we have of it, t6 have been a room with 
only one door to it, but to have had other rooms adjoining, yet all 
accessible only from that; to have had windows barred so closely 
with iron, as to prevent all passage through them ; to have had a door 
likewise so strong in its substance, that no violence from without 
could break it down ; and to have equally had a lock so massy in its 
bolts, with hinges so tenacious in their hold, that the violence which 
could not break down the door, could as little force the fastenings upon 
it. All these circumstances combine to shew us, that the room, which 
from its position appears to have extended cast and west, was what we 
shall see in a structure immediately succeeding this, the chapel of the 
college, still entered by its original door, now partitioned off in its 
length into several rooms, but having its passage into them successively 
through the first. Nor do any the slightest remains of this building* 
now ai^pear above ground, its garden only remaining upon the western: 
side of the site, there extending along the side \Yith its ancient fence of 
a wall, even still exhibiting an ancient face in a part of the wall, and in, 
the relics of a buttress six feet wide f . 
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Yet when did this college, so turned into stables, and so consumed 
by flames, cease to be the parsonage-house ? The very man, who i^ 
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t From the Rev».Mr« Paul I derive the local notices. 
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the last known pupil of the college, is the first of the rectors who lived 
out of it, by transferring the parsonage-house 'to its present site. He 
being ** resident,'* says Hals, *' upon this rectory [rectory's] glebe landsi*' 
that is, in this very college in which he was educated, '^ gave him: 
'* opportunity to hiiild the old parsonage-house still extant thereon^ and 
*' moated the same round with rivers and fish-ponds, m sir John Arundel,. 
" knt. informed me*.'' He thus removed the house from its vicinity to 
the church and the town, from its airy elevation upon a height, and 
from an elevation rendered more airy by the sweeping of the wind* 
around the obstructing church, to a position still upon the glebe, stil! 
near to the church, but sequestered from the town, and lying snug in a 
romantic valley. Tliis valley is just at the back of the church, /narrow 
in its dimensions, formed by two parallel ranges of gently swdling hills^ 
and watered at one of them by a lively brook. • Here the rector placed 
his new house, occupying the whole breaddi of the valley,, standing, 
directly at the foot of an oblique descent from the churchrhill,. and 
having the rest of the valley extended in length before it. But he 
'* moated not the same round" in a love of pleasure,, as Willis states: 
him to have done, *' with rivers and fishponds ;'* nor did he moat it 
about, as others may surmise, in a military mode for security,; but he 
laid out the ground in that castellated style of grandeur, which was. 
adopted by the gentry and imitated by the clergy ; several parsona^ 
houses in the kingdom being equally moated, I^ beUeve, and one ^ 
Warririjgton, in Lancashire, being partially moated still, I know. He 
then walled up the sides equally with the bottom of the moat, throwing 
(as tradition reports, as symmetry requires, *and as the piers still indi- 
cate) a drawbridge across it in fronti before it erecting a gateway that 
i^mained a few years ago all mantled over with ivy ;, and deriving into 
it, not " rivers/' as Hals in the usual exaggerations of childishnesa 
writes, but the lively brook above mentioned. Yet what is much more 
remarkable in itself, more level with our present course of observations) 
and more striking from the castellated form before, he laid out the house 
en a plan of disposition within, adapted to all the. forms of . a-eoUegej: 




V. Cv^tvK^^. 
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and it stanck^ as I have noted before, a fine model of the primitive col- 
leges, or ancient parsonage-houses of this island. In front it has a 
porch, not set in the middle, but very much upon one side, the south ; 
and a lobby runs from it, leaving three rooms on the left, with a hall 
on the right: these constitute two sides of a narrow oblong qua- 
drangle behind, of which the other sides are constituted by the old 
kitchen, the back-kitchen, the grand staircase, and some rooms above. 
The three on the left of the lobby, I apprehend to Jiave been the 
school for the clerks or pupils, and the parlour for the rector; as the 
first room, now partitioned slightly mto two, shews an old doorway 
without in the wall where the chimney is, and as close to the porch 
w^ithin is a small private staircase in the thick wall, now from the lobby, 
but formerly (I believe) from the room, ascending up to chambers over- 
head : the first chamber into which this brings us still exhibits that large 
arch ^f its original window^ which is known to have turned the pipe of 
the inserted chimney upon one side. IVom this we mqunt by three 
steps into the chamber over the porch, as we equally ascended once by 
a single step through a doorway now blocked up, but still evident, into 
another chamber : ithe first, therefoi:!e, was the dormitory of the pupils 
or derks, I apprehend ; the second of the deacon presiding immediately 
over them ; and the third of the rector presiding over all. The old 
kitchen is still marked out to the eye of curiosity by rising all opien tq 
the roof, and by shewing a broad tall arch filled up with stone^ so rest-» 
ing upon a thick transome beam of timber, and in the Cojnish fashion, 
having two divisions below, one for boiling, the other for roasting. 
The back-kitchen carries a chamber over it for the only servants then 
admitted into a parsonage-house, the men ; and a stone staircase still 
remains at one comer ascending up to it. The only side unnoticed is 
a square kind of turret-like structure, containing the grand staircase up 
to a bed-room that was reserved for the bishop or the archdeacon, pro- 
bably at the respective visitation of each. Such was the general dispo- 
sition of the house, all collegiate in its figure ! But its figure was more 
collegiate still. Facing the staircase was a few years ago a ^doorway 
into the hall. This room, rising all open to the roof like the kitchen, 
was calculated for the dining-room of the house, and by its length be- 

5 came 
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eame the mediufti of connexion to the whole, that by -which the com- 
mnnication between the grand staircase, the -kitchen^ the bafek*kitchen, 
and the lobby wafe kept up. It remains in all its original dimensions at 
present, long, large, and lofty; so seems to give some scope for that 
<Jha rge of luxury which men sittJitg loose to religion, therefore sure 
lovers of luxury themselves, affect at times to fix upon the richer clerg}'. 
But such a size of a dining-room is no argument of luxuiy practised in 
it ; it only formed a part of the collegiate economy then, as it forms in 
our universities now ; it was then as necessary for the collegiate family 
as it is now; ^nd it was then balanced, as.it now is, by a chapel of 
equal dimensions. Up the grand staircase in our present parsonage- 
house, and close to the grand bed-room, is a room on the same floor 
with it, runninj^ .east and west, lofty, long, and broad, coved over- 
head, pushin^-ttp to the front of the house, even projecting a little 
beyond it, and having a large w^indow there ; the unknown, the unsus- 
J)ected, yet the certain chapel of the whole. This, therefore, was built 
at a period when, as in our colleges of Oxford and Cambridge at present, 
religion was considered to be the grand duty of life, when domestic 
religion was carefully cultivated in clerical houses, and. when this was 
thought to be ' the most efficaciously exercised by those houses which 
could afibrd the convenience within a room appropriated entirely to the 
purpose.. But as religion was made to stoop from, its elevation, as do- 
mestic religion became less . cultivated, and as the ponip of devojitness 
sunk away into the pride of life, the chapel either became a room for 

I* 

receiving tithe-renters, even though the hall presented itself as pecu- 
liarly calculated for the purpose, or was partitioned into two bed- 
rooms, with a new window struck out on the north for lighting one of 
them, or was formed as now into a drawing-room. Thus also has the 
siitiool been partitioned into a parlour arid a pantry, while the hall 
is modelled into another parlour, the passage through the length of 
it being supplied by a lobby at the back of it; the rector's parlour 
has been changed into a kitchen, the rector's bed-room into a maid- 
servant's, and the deacon's into a footman's ; the chamber for the men- 
servants being unoqcupied, with that for the clerks or pupils, w^hile the 
bishop's or archdeacon's bed-room has received two stories of rooms 
over it, but still shews the seam of conjunction on the north wall with- 

• out. 
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out. In this manner has the ancient and venerable form of a collegiate 
house been softened down a little into the fashion of a modern parson* 
age, yet stiU retains enough of its ancient form to be still venerable in 
its aspect ; and when the veil is drawn aside from the glass, as it now 
for the first time is, still presents to the eye all the solemn features of a 
once collegiate parsonage, such as the college was by die church at 
St. Columb, and such as the parsonage-house equally was, we may be 
fiure by the church at St. German's* 



SECTION II. 




I HAVE mentioned the southern t<fS^er ofthe church a little above, as 

Jot^/fevw'Cww flie campaidle of the church erected before the present nave of QSfi, 

Y^y.^eA.^^^-^^^^ lerected before the present south aile of about 014, erected indeed so 

'SiA.i^^ +5"^* early as about 450. Nor let me be supposed, in mentioning this, to be 

confounding the order of chronology, and antedating by some ages the 
introduction of bdl-towers : I am not in my own belief, and here engage 
to prove I am not in fact. 

We have been told^ indeed, that bell-towers were first annexed to 
•our churches in the taith century, or possibly in the ninth ; but we 
have been told so by an author that seems never to have had any right 
of dictating, that however has been allowed to do so by the constitu- 
tional timidity of scholars, and that I have repeatedly convicted of folly 
before. Let me now convict him finally. " It is highly probable," 
5ays Mr. Bentham, *' that the use of bells gave occasion to the first and 
t " most considerable alteration that was made in the general plan of our 

** churches, by the necessity it induced of having strong and high-raised 
** edifices for their reception. The aera, indeed, of the invention of 
^ bells is somewhat obscure * ; and it must be owned that some traces 

* *' Vide Spelmanni Gloss, ad Campaniu" 

"of 
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of them may be discovered in our monasteries, even- m the seventh 
century * ; yet, I believe, one may venture to assert that such large 
ones as required distinct buildings for their support, do not appear to 
'* have been in use among us till the tenth centuty, about the middle of 
*' which we find several of our churches were furnished with them by 
" the munificence of our kings f . An,d the account we have of St. Dun- 
*^ Stan's gifts to Malmesbury abbey by their historian,'* he means that 
excellent historian William of Malmesbury abbey, *' plainly shews they 
^^ were not very common in that age,'* of' so great size, as he should 
have added; " for,'* he says, ** the liberality of that prelate consisted 
*' chiefly in such thii^s as were then wonderful and strange in England, 
^' among which he reckons the large bells— he gave them J : but froin 
*' this period,'* the tenth cexituTy, " they became more frequent, and in 
*' time the common furniture to our churches* Bells, no doubt, at first 
suggested the necessity of towers ; towers promised to the imagina- 
tion something n,oble and extraordinaiy, in the uncommon effect* 
'* they were capable of producing by their reqyisite loftiness and variety 
** of forms : the hint was improved, and towers were built not only for 
'* necessary use, but^often for symmetry and ornament in difierent partA 
•^ of the fabric, and particularly when the plan of a cross was adopted* 
*' —-This is the short history of the origin of towers and steeples — . Pos^ 
** sibly these innovations m^ht begin under king Alfred,'* in the ninth cen* 

w m 

• ^* Bed© Hist. lib. iv. cap. 23." 

t ^^ < Ethelstanus rex (circa A. D. 935) dedit qustuor magnas campanas Sto. Cuthberto/ 
'/ Monast.'Angl. vol. i. pag. 40. lin. 52. — ' Rex Eadredus duo signa non xnodica ecclesise: 
'* Eboracensi donavit.' Math. West, ad annum 946. — Rex Edgarus, circa A. D. 974, 
^^ eeclesix Ramesiensi dedit — ^ duas campanas, ao libraruju pretio comparatas.' Histl 
*^ Rameseien. cap. xxii. edit. Gale/' 

X ^^ S. Dunstanus, — ^ in multis loco [locis] munificus» quse tunc in Anglii nlag^i n:iira<< 
** culi essent^ decusque et ingenium conferentis [ostenderent], offerre crebro) inter quas^ 
^< signa sono et mole praestantia — •' Will. Malmesb. de Pontff. lib. v. edit. Angl. Sacr« 
^' vol. ii. pag. 23. — * Dunstanus, cujus ind'ustria rcfloruit ecclesia [Glaston.],— fecit — signa 
<< duo prsecipua, et campanam in refectorio.' Will. Malmesb. dc Antiq. Glaston. Elcclesi 
** pag. 324, edit. Galei. — ^At^elwoldus abbas monasterfi^ de Abendone, regnante Edgaro 
<^ rege^ ^ fecit duas campanas^ quse in domo [Oeij poeuit, cum aliis duabus^ quas B« Don- 
<' stanus fecisse perhibetur/ Vid* Monast. AugU voL.i. pag. 995^ lin. 42." 
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tury ♦. But this history of their origin is as untrae as it is contradic* 
toiy ; . Mr. Bentham having said at the beginning, " I believe one may 
'* venture to assert, that such large bells as required distinct buildings 
*' for their support, do not appear to have been in use among us till the 
*' tenth century,'' yet resaying at theclose^ that " possibly these inno- 
'* vations might begin' in the ninth; asserting also that "shells, no 
*' doubt, at first suggested the necessity of towers ;" but instantly add- 
ing, that '* towers promised to the imagination^^ consequently before 
they were built, '^ something noble and extraordinary in the uncommon 
" effects they were capable oi producing,'' not by the sound of the bclte 
from them, but '* by their requisite loftiness and variety of forms ;' he 
thus ascribing towers to bells and to necessity, then reascribing them to 
an imagined anticipation of their beauty, and being grossly erroneous in 
all. His very progress of improvement is retrograde in itself; while 
his course, either retrograde or progressive, is all an aberration from the 
truth. 

f$e^ o^rJ^^dbfSu^tAi, The first towers to our churches undoubtedly were towers for bells, 
urJS^^triaU*'<'jt^ h The very form of these tall and hollow cylinders of stone proves this to 
i^^x^ Ito^yy^-^^ ^ every eye; nor could any idea of the ornamental nature of towere to 

churches ever have been adopted, till towers had been constructed for 
use, till the mind had contemplated their utility, and the eye had begun 
to perceive their elegance or grandeur: all church-towers, therefore, 
were bell-towers at first, and the origin of these is the commencement 
of those. But when did towers commence at our churches ? in the tenth 
century, in the ninth, or in what ? To ascertain this, we must recur 
to the origin of bells themselves, not as noted by Mr. Bentham, but as 
^standing on the records of history. These bells do not merely shew^ 
^' some traces" of themselves, " in our monasteries, even in the seventh 
** century ;" they came in with the Romans, were introduced into use 
among us from the Romans, and had even towers erected for them at 
our churches by tJie Romans. These will seem paradoxical assertions, I 
doubt not, to all those who have only half thought, and only half in- 

* Bentbam's Ely, 29, 30. 
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quired, concerning the origin of bells and bell-towers ; c^n to the great 
mass of antiquaries in the nation. But I undertake to substantiate their 
truth, by positive facts. 

Suetonius informs us in a passage, replete with intelligence peculiarly 
curious to the antiquary of manners, that " when. Augustus," in a per- If^"^^ j 
sonal attention to public de\'outness, which appears striking to a religious /^^r^Yi/t** . 

mind even at present, " repaired every day to the temple of Jupiter 
*' Tonans, which he had dedicated to him in the Capitol,*' at which was 
the way of entrance from the low level of the Forum into the raised 
area of the Capitol, of which some remains still stand upon the ascent 
of the Capitoline Hill from the Forum, in three fluted pillars with 
a Cofinthian capital to each, and with a channelled architrave over all, 
forming (I believe) that very portal of the temple through which was 
the way of entrance into the Capitol, but supported only in their tot* 
tering state by the very ruins, that have successively accumulated from 
themselves around the base, even ftiore than half way up the shaft of 
the pillars ; " he dreamed the Jupiter of the Capitol/* on the eastern 
eminence of this forked hill, " complained, that his worshippers were 
withdrawn from him, and himself replied he had put Jupiter Tonans 
there, as a mere porter to him.'* So common was a porter s lodge at 
the gate of a superior houSte in the city of Rome during the days of 
Augustus ; even as common as it is among ourselves at present ! '^Au- 
*' gustus,'* as Suetonius adds, ** in consequence of his dream, imme- 
^' diately hung a fringe of bells round the eaves of the temple," in a 
taste surprisingly similar to what we see in Chinese temples at present. 
The similarity too is enhanced exceedingly by the use which we find 
made of bells, in a building of Italy prior by some ages to A.iigustus's ; 
Porsena, king of Etruria, erecting for himself near Clusium, his capital, 
a funeral monument, which had, upon a square base of stone, five 
pyramids, " so finished above," says Pliny, from Varro, " that on the 
'^ head of each was placed an orb and cupola of brass, from tvhich hung 
^^ hells suspended by chains ^ that were shaken ivith the tvind, and (as was 
^^ formerly Jhe case at DodonaJ emitted sounds audible to a great 

V 2 * " distance.^*. 
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*' distance ^.'^ This is in the highest style of Chinese fdntasticalness. 
Augustus's was in a lower degree of the same style. We thus discover 
what w^e should little expect, not merely the use of bells at Rome in 
the day.§ of Augustus, at Ciusium in the earlier days of Porsena, and at 
Dodona in the still earlier days of Graeciau antiquity ; but an use of 
them with Egyptian pyramids at Ciusium, and in a temple> asserted by 
Herodotus to have been founded by an Egyptian, at Dodona, two 
" incidents that seem to favoifr the sometimes supposed derivation of the 
Etrurians with the Chinese, from Egypt, and the latter an incident, 
which would account for " the vocal groves" at Dodona in a manner 
more strictly historical, than even what history itself delivers to us f . 

Yet 

'* Pliny, xxxvi. 13 : '' In summo orbis aeneus et petasus unus omnibus sit tmpositus er 
^^ quo pcndeant excepta catenis tintinabula, qua^ yento agitata, longe sonitus referant, ut 
^^Doclonae olim factum/' But, as Pliny's account of this monument agrees very remark-i- 
ably with what is called the monument of the Horatii and Curiatii at the present day, let me 
just note the gr^and point of similarity ; Porsena's being ** monumentum — ^lapide qvadraio-^y, 
*' supra id quadratum pyramides stant quinquej* while ^^ the remains of five pyramids 
*' are,*' yet at the latter, " —on one large base'' (Wright; 372, edit, ad) ; and •* this — 
'^ great mausoleum — is of coarse and rude architecture. Jive round broken pyramids spring 
'* from a large squoj-e base." (Mrs. Miller, iii. 1 15.) This, however,^ being at Albano, to 
ihe south, and that at Chiusi, to the norths precludes all possible identity between them ;. 
yet shews the present monument to be a structure like Pliny's, about the sAmeage^ but oTder^. 
and erecte<) by some king of Latium. 

+ Homer, in Iliad xvi. 233-235, speaks of this temple and its priests the Selli ; but Mr» 
Pope has made the bard speak what he never meant, and what he never knew^ the oaks 
plainly, from his silence^ becoming oracular after kis time. 

\Vbose groves the Selli, race austere, surround^ 
Their feet unwashed, their slumbers on the groupd. 

So far Homer speaks, but it is only Mr. Pope that subjoins thus : 

JFho hearfrwn rustling oaks thy dark decrees. 
And catch the faies low-whisper'^d in the breexe. 

'^ Herodotus writes in his second book," says Mr. Pope, *^ that the oracle of Dodona was 
•* the most ancient in Greece j — but what he adds, that it was founded by an Egyptian 
** woman, who was the priestess of it, is contradicted by this passage of Homer, who shews 
** that in the time of the Trojan war this temple was served by men called Selli, and not by 
«' women." So much the testimony of Homer proves, but it does not " contradict" the 
testimony of Herodotus. The temple had women before the Trojan war, but men after it, 

and 
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Tet how did Augustus's fringe of bells correspond with any part of his 
dream ? He put up the bells, as Suetonius subjoins, ^' because bells 
*' GENERALLY HUNG AT GREAT GATES J.' ^ So derivatively Roman, and 
so very ancient is that practice, which has been ever supposed to be 
merely a modem refinement, and is yet introduced only into the more 
refined parts of oiur island ; of having a bell at our door and at our gate ! 
So very common too were bells then at Rome ; however antiquaries 
have ridiculously triumphed at finding them, — ^seven tenturies later ! 

Dion Cassius relates the same story, with a greater circumstantiality 
in the whole, yet with a variation in a single particular, that imite 
together in one evidence, and shew bells to have been still more com- 
mon at Rome then. Having mentioned ** that Augustus dedicated the 
*' temple of Jupiter, surnamed Tonans,'* he goes on to relate his 
^anecdote. ** Because of the newness of its name and aspect,'* he cries, 
** and because of its erection by Augustus, but principally because those 
•* who ascended to the Capitol came first to this temple ; men generally 
" repaired to it, and worshipped in it." Just so persons repair to- 
churches on tlie continent, and pay private worship to God in them, . 
those temples and these churches standing equally open through the 
whole day. Thus our abbey-church of Westminster stands also open, not . 
indeed for the purposes of devotion, but for the gratification of curiosity ; 
not a man, a ^oman, or a child, ever thinking of kneeling in any part 
of it, or offering up any private prayers in it. So much more an alien 
to our breasts and to our lives, is the spirit of prayer in our reformed • 
country of Britain, than it is in the unrefermed regions of the conti- 
nent, or than it was among the very heathens themselves ! ** Augustus, . 

m 

and (as appears horn Strabo^ cited by Mr. Pope himself) ^metimes both after it. But the 
evidence of Herodotus is too particular to be ever set aside ; the priests of Egypt and the * 
priestesses of Dodona uniting in one information to him, that the temple at the latter was * 
ordered to be erected by a priestess from the former, even from the very town of Thebes in it. 
:^ Suetonius, 91, Augustus : ^^ Cum dedicatam in Capitolio sdem Tonanti Jovi assidue 
'^ frequentaret, somniavit queri Capitolinum Jovem, cul tores sibi abduci, seque repondisse, 
'' Tonantem pro janitore ei apposltum. Ideoque snox tintinnabuMs fastigjum «dis rediipt^ • 
** vit, quod ea fere januis dependebaut/' 

^'^ ther^orey 
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" therefore, dreamed that the Jupiter of the great temple was angrjr, 
'^ at being thus made second only to the other ; and that he himself an- 
^' swered, he had put Jupiter Tonans there, only to be a watchman 
" before the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus.^' So ready was the ignorance 
of heathenism, and from the very consciousness of its own ignorance^ 
to split the same god into many, to discriminate parts from parts by the 
mere contingency of local worship, and to set them all in open hostility 
against each other ! So peopled with malignity too was the very heaven 
of heathenism, and so spiteful were the very gods of its universe; these 
4:he exact counterparts of the worst of men, the reflected images of 
the devils themselves, and turning that into a very hell ! " And," ai^ 
Dio proceeds with his narrative concerning Augustus, " as soon as it 
*' was day he hung bells round the temple, to realize his dream ; for 
'* those who are watchmen by night about great houses, carry each 
/' OF THEM a bell, that they may give an alarm to one another when 
*' they will*'* So expensively were the great houses of Rome guarded 
Jby wat-chmen at night, and such danger were they in of being attacked 
by robbers ! But Dio has certainly lost the point of the allusion, as the 
hanjging of bells round the temple bears no similarity to, the bearing of a 
bell in a watchman's hand ; as it evidently refers only to the hanging of 
bells at the gate of a great house, and under the eaves of a porter's lodge 
there. Tet Dio has useftiUy informed us by his error, that in his time 
at least, and (as he himself believed) in Augustus's too, a nightly watch 
was kept about the houses of the great at Rome ; and that these watch- 
jnen, like those in some of our dock-yards, held each .a bell in his hand, 
«ady to ^ve an alarm to his brethren of the watch. 

'^ Dio, ItV. 733. Toy ry Aio^, tv B^IWIo; fVixftXcffiiytt, vecoy Ka6Mfi0^f— tm ot/i^^wn^ ro fin to, Vpo; to f evoi 
mm T« oyo/AO^ mfkt x^n TH'uilHt, ro h wbu^ oU wro t« Avywl^^ li^loy iJ^tarhfhf ok irfWlw m »y»oy1i( 119 rt KobT»]vXiw 
inlvYx»9t9^ ^jfonf^ofAUtn ti ^7^ k9U aiiwlwy ijb^f Toy Am, Toy ly r» fitya^ Mt^ oy1», opyiiv »9 xfiu ret ^fvJif« 
«Et^ ^ipo/«i»oy VQtuff9»tf xfiu ex T9tlv fxiiy^i ti E<9ri/y (a^ EXiyiy), olt Jl^v\»x» rw B^fM» c^^i* Kom, ituJii 
^f'-C^ jF^iyfku jui^ttfci' [ic«3(vy»;] avly wt^tni'U $fScutff Tf)y wtt^^iv, 01 ya^ t»; oi;yo/x'»f wxlv^ fyXoccoWli^t xtAr 

n^o^ku ovfti (TtiiJMivuf <r<p«<r/y ovohv fiyKifiwn iwm\»i. '* Puto legenduixi xi^iwvaf," says an annotator; 
'' nempe oculis subjidjmt veteres nummi, qui bodieque exstant, eta doctis virii sunt express!. --Glossa- 
^' lium. Insula^ yixrof, crvyonnat," Notes on Suetonius^ 91, Augustus. 

We 
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We find even bells used inyamfVie? at Rome, When they were so com- /^^^^ 
mon at the outside of the holis6s, we might be veiy sure they were not jiiryYu,^.^ A.ciam^ 
uncommon within. But we neeid not leave the point to an inference, as 
we have positive proof of it. The Romans indeed, we see from several 
passages incidental but significant in their authors, roused their servants 
in a morning by bells, and ordered their servants by bells to bring 
in their meals during the day ; just as commonly, as we have the break* 
fast, the dinner, or the supper bell among ourselves f . So grossly has 
the origin of bells been falsified in the conceits of our antiquaries ! The 
Romans had them in ordinary use before they settled in Britain, and 
introduced them, as they introduced all their implements of use, with 
all their instruments ^ convenience or d^ance, among the provinciated 
Britons. 

Tet where shall we find that they. cast their bells of a large size; 
xaised towers for the reception of them, and so made them \h& deep- 
toned summoners to devotion in our churches ?: This, no doubt, must 
seem almost impossible to be founds; . as it restricts us to the purely Chris-^ 
tian period of the Roman residence in Britain, and as we have scarcely 
any mepiorials of the period among us. Yet we see towers to churches 
on the continent, see them equally in every province of the Roman 
empire^ see th^m at all the great churches in every province, and see 
them considered as ancient, even appearing as ancient, in all. We are 
therefore very sure, as far as analogy can give surety, that our church- 

t '^ Lucianus de Mercede coDductis indicat, itafamiliae signum dari Bolitum ad evigilandum^ . 
^ NfOif Ti wo tM^wi i(»9arfts» ftvooKo-A/MPOf Ttt viTyv TO fi%ror, oi^/uiTf^iOiK %w xAi xoltf ; ibidein aliquanto • 

'^ post, i7' «l/7tf TQtt/l« )<«Xoyi^ojxi9«y o xii}lvf nxw^y XM y^ Tw q^mw tx^^eu xcu vi^oori''* De hdc 

*^ signo, vel tubftj qu& eriam ulebantur, Sen«ca epistola xcv* ' Transeo pistorum turbam, . 
^' transeo ministratorum, per quos signo dato ad inferendam coenam discurritar.' Mem 
** DeBrevitate Vitse, ' Quanta celeriute, signo dato, glabri administeria decurrunt'/' Notes 
on Suetonius, 91, Augustus. Glabri I Were the Roman servants shaved like monks upon: 
the crown of the head, and so called colloquially bald-heads f No ! They were all shaved, 
like the servants in our royal kitchen at present. So likewise were the stage-dancers, and 
the stage-players. This Plautus shews in one short passage, <^ Glabriorem reddes mihi < - 
'« quam volsus ludius est.*' The word " volsus," however, shews the '* baldness^' to have 
b«en produoed by the operation^ not of the rasorj but of the tweezer* 

towers 
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towers derire not their jorigio, any more than our churches themselves 
do, or than our very Christianity does, from Alfred or from any of the 
Saxon sovereigns. Our church-towers came undoubtedly to the S^ons 
of our island, as they came to all the other nations of the empire, from 
that full fountain of refinement, which had been laid open by the Roman 
emperors, had carried its enlivening waters over all the provinces, 
and been peculiarly turned by Christianity inrto the channel of religion. 
The churches of the Romans in Britain must have had towers to them ; 
and we fortunately have an account of one church which proves they 
had/ 

jgorwic^ C^LcA^^ That church, which the Romans built within the city of Canterbury, 
a^ Cc?i^yjtuJf%^ afterwards became the cathedral of 2^1 England under the Saxons, and 
"tb^Ai^AA . continued to exist below the Conquest We therefore obtain a descrip- 
tion of it. From this we find .that it had a tower to it, that it had even 
TWO TOWERS. It was Consequently in the very style of some of our 
grander cathedrals at present. One of these towers was cCTtainly for 
bells, the other perhaps for symmetry alone. Tet Mr, Bentham, all 
unconscious of the fact, refers the erection of towers *' not only for 
** necessary use, but often for symmetry and ornament,'* to soqie inde^ 
finite period posterior to the tenth century. But what is still more 
exactly in the style of our grander cathedrals, both the towers were at 
tlie very intersection of u cross. Such a position is considered by Mr, 
Bentham, as the full consummation of improvement in the towers of 
our churches ; he affirming towers to have been built for use and for 
ornament in his indefinite period, '* particularly when the plan of a 
** cross tvas adopted.'' Yet can my averment possibly be so true as I 
«tate it, and have escaped all notice before ? Can the professed historian 
of church-building, its first form, and its subsequent improvements in 
this island ; one too, who has an oracular consequence given him by 
many, because of some supposed intimations from a man of real 
knowledge and real genius ; possibly have been so ignorant as not to 
know^ or so inattentive as not to consider, a description swcepingly 
fubversive of all that he says upon the subject ? That .my averment is 
Ixue, whatever imputations its truth may throw upon Mr. Bentham^ 

3 . let 
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let the following translation^ a literal one, of Eadmer*s description of 

the church at the moment of its demolition, after a continuance of 

about seven hundred years, testify to all the world. This church, 

** constructed by the hands of the Romans,*' says Eadmer, " — had at 

*' the MIDDLE of the length of the very hall,'* meaning the nave 

and chancel as forming one room, ** two towers, which projected be- 

*^ yond the ailes of the church ; — one of them, that to the south, having 

*' an altar in the middle of it,*' under its four supporting arches, *' de- 

*' dicated to fhe honour of pope Gregory the Blessed," so dedicated 

when the Saxons were converted to Christianity, " and in the side 

"of it that principal door of the church, which was anciently .by the 

*^ English, and is even now, denominated the South Door ; — but the 

" other tower was built on the northern side, and opposite to thai, in 

honour of the blessed Martin, having the cloysters in which the 

monks conversed around'* the projecting sides of '* it/* . We have 

thus the bells, the towers, even the double towers, and the very cfoss 

itself, of our present cathedrals, all united together in this Roman 

church of Canterbury ; and two towers fully equal in antiquity, even 

prior in time, to our own tower at St. German's *^, 

But 


<ft 


tf 


* Twisden^ 1291, 1292. Gervase from Eadmer: '^Erat — rpsa— ecclesia-— -Romanorum 
<' opere facta—; sub medio longitudinis aulx ipsius, duae turres erant, prumlnentes ultra 
« ecclesia alas; quarum una, quae in austro erat^ sub honore Beati Gregorii papse altare in 
*^ medio sui dedicsLtum habebaft, et m latere principale hostium ecclesiae, quod antiquitus ab 
*' Anglis, et nunc usque, Suthdure dicitur;— alia vero turiis in plaga aquilpnali, e regione 
^* illius, condita fuit in honorem Beati Martini, claustra in quibus monachi conversabantur 
^ hinc inde habetis/' That ih this description '^ Aula'' means the nave and the chancel as 
/arming one room, the following evidence will siiffice to shew. The description of Eladmcr 
begins with, ^' Mayori altari quod in orientali preshyierii parte parieti coniiguum erat. Porro 
** aliud altare congruo spatio ante positum priedicto altari erat — • Ad hxc altaria nonnulUs . 
^' gradUms ascendebatur a choro cantorum*^* Nor let us fancy this '^ chorus cantorum*' to 
be that lower part of the chancel or quire, which contains the stalls of the clergy and the 
seats of the singers within it, and has frequently an ascent of steps from it towards the altar^ 
No ! The context expressly forbids us ; the words running thus, ^' ascendebatur a choro ' 
^' cantorum quam crip/am— Romani vocant." Then the crypt he describes in general thus; 
<^ 5ic£/i» erat— fabricata, cujus fornix eo in altum tend^iltur, ut superioratjus noM nisi per 
<< plures gradus possent adiri.** He next describes it in particular, thus ; '^ haeq [cripta] 
*^ intus ad orientem altare habebat,'' &c, <' via una, quam curvatura cr^a ipsius act 

vot. II. X ^* accidentim 
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But let me notice a second churdi, e( tfee 'samc age nearly with that 
of Canterbury, certainly built with that by the Romans, yet existing 
even to the present moment. It exists indeed all unknown, lost in its 
remoteness from the capital taf the kingdom, and buried in the unfre- 
quented wilds of Scotland. There it still maintains a kind of lingering^ 
-existence, attracting no foot of a traveller to it, enga^ng no pen, no 
pencil of a natiw, and just shewing itself e^^anescent in its ruins. 

« 

liAjXln^ Within that detached and peninsulated part of Scotland, which forms 

• GcUltnAjPLAf the county of Galloway, and was occupied by the Novantes in thei 

tf^ieervvux^c/!^*'^*^^^ ^^ *^ Romans; the geographer Ptolemy, about the year 140, 

6tU£#t'^Afuiuiitv.mentions a town, which he calls Lucopibia*, and which has naturally 

been supposed to be WnrrERisr there, a town known to hare been 
formerly considerable, though much reduced at present. Whitem in- 
deed appears to have actually been, what Lucopibia equally was, the 

<^ ocddantefk vergehtem coueipiebai^ usque ad locum quietit Beat! Dunstani tendebatnr^'' 
who was buried '' ante qpsos gradiia." And he ^ally ti^aces it all under tlie cbaacel a&d 
the nave, thus: <' inde ad occidentem chorus psallentium in aulam ecclesia porrigebaiur^ 
** decent! fabrici,'' by its underground position, its flight of steps, and its door, ^^ ^ 
*•* frequentia turbae seclusus.'* Having thus described the undercroft from east to west, 
Eadmer returns up stairs into the chancel. *^ Deinde sub m€dio lopgitu^ipis aubt ifisius,** 
'&c. But he closes all with this account : *' Finis ecclesiae omabatur oratgrio Beatse MatrU 
'*' Dei Marix; ad quod, quia structura ejiis talis erat,'' the. chancel b^ing on iks same level 
with the nave^ and the ascent being, only to a chapel, ^^^ori nisiiper gradus cujusvis ,patebat 
*<' accessus/^ This Roman churcb, therefore,. differed considerably in its interior diapoai- 
tion from its successor, the present church ; its chaaccl floor not being raised upon archea, 
and ascended by steps, above and from the^ level of the nayei ^o admit an undercroft exclu^ 
sively below itj but its nave running on a level with its fhance), and both having one 
common uAdercroft below them. Yet Gostling, 89, Somner, 92, 93, and Baktely, 7, ail 
overlook this striking diflerence, and represent the old church as vaulted exactly like the nem. 
Battely also turns the undercroft into the nave, because it is denominated the ^^ cborua 
'^ psallentium ;" as if a nave could be a quire or a quire a nave, as if the *^ chorus paallefi* 
'< tium'^ was not the same with the ** chorus cantorum'' before, and as if the '^ cbocos 
•' cantorum" was not expressly denominated tl^e " cripta/' And Mr. Dcjuve, in ^rch. i. 
42, has made the quire indeed distinct from the crypt, but carries the crypt under th^ quite 
only; as in xi. 378, 379, he unites mth Battely to contradict bimael^ by confounding the 
crypt and the quire together,. 
• Ptolemy, «• 3» . 

Capital 


capital of the Noymttes^in the days qf tba Romans. RL^afcLcKf Cireri- 
ccyter^ diat lately discover^ed aqd vary bappy illustratoF. q£ ouf j^taiti 
^wingthe settlem^t of thetRomaas within it, whom / nay clami the 
hcmMir of plaiciog in hi;s merited pre-eminence of authority over our 
aontiquaries, writing thns^ '' the metropolis of the Novaxxtesis Luco* 
*' phibia, alias Whitem*.'* At this Lucopliibia, or Lucopibia, as the 
qapital of the kingdom^ was fixed thft seat of a bishopric; when 
Christianity <iame with her wand of power, transfonzoed the idolatrous 
fools of th^ eavth iato worshi^^n;-, 4if the only God^, and modelled 
realms into sees for their spiritual ei^olumeBt. This waa about the close 
of the fourth century f . And Nynian, a native of Bntain> but educated 
at Rome, beciune the first prelate of it X* He was bofn undoubtedly in: 

• 

the southern parts of the isle, wbidi, Jn the progress of Christianity 
£rom Gaul^i .Here conveiited before the nof them ; ha4 thcire, beesai cqi^ 
verted^ sent to Itqaie for his fuU instroc^oft in the pew itligiQn,. and al 
Rome.pirdasnedi a <;lerg)^inan of it. Then th4t . holy €jre of aeajt, vUich 
burned T^dthin his bos<Hn, pushed : him ^pon ^m apostpUo journey into thb 
Vinp^iinyer^ regions ^ 4die north, < : ii^ cuaxae intto' GaU0^f»y> m tradition 
happily unifl^ "^A^ history, t« tdl^i «Qdl>epn Ibh w.ofk of love axnoQg 
tbfi li^then lilovanjtes^ in therniejgibbourhoodfiQf thetr oa^taL /^ H« 
'* was the first,** as Malmesbury reports expresaly, *' who presished the 
** Gospel of Christ to thcwi §." j {|i .this, wqrjk he seems to have .encQU^-^ 
tered all that opjjositip^/ vir^high th^, very apQsAles thems^ves, armed s^ 
they. were with. powers of a. miraculous natjure^ and carrying either life 
or death in the words of their tongues^ we know to haye equally en- 
countered. Tradition, which dwells upon, his nam^.with fondness to 
the present moment, points at a p^ye a fevyr miles from Whitern, a darkr 
and dismal hollo w^ scoqpqd out by the hand of nativre, .guarded by the 
sqaatits entrance, and denominated.St. Nynian'sj Cave. bj>' the people; 
reporting it to be his place of refuge from the fury of persecution, 

« • 

* Richard, ag : '* Metropolis horum [Novantum] Lucophlbia, alias Casas Candidse.*' 
f Bede, iii. 4. ..... r ' ' ' A 

X Ibi^. ibid,, ^< BenaUoae Btiuxamo^ iqni e7ai\ilonk«r nsgniarker fidem et «i]09luil 
** veritatis edoctus/' 

§ Malmesbury^ 2552 ^^ Frimu^ib^ds^ChristipiistfdicauanQmeYsuigdiaayitt 
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The dismalness and darkness of this hollow, therefore, were then re- 
lieved to the apostolic saint, we may be sure, by the happiness which 
jhe felt in his soul from his ministerial labours, from the solid, the 
permanent, the everlasting good which he was endeavouring to do for 
the people, and from the Very persecutions which he was sustaining for 
so acting. It has often re-echoed probably to the voice of prayer and 
praise from this illustrious confessor, while the scream of the sea-gull 
near the mouth, and the dashing of the waves at a little distance from jt, 
precluded all danger of disclosure by the sounds. But the apostles 
triumphed at last, over a world contending strenuously for its own 
wretchedness ; and our British apostle prevailed finally, in converting 
the Druidical heathens of Galloway. A church now stands upon the 
sea-shore, much nearer than the cave to Whitern, and only three miles 
^om it ; which marks the first step' of his triumphant advance towards 
the capital. It is very small, but buUt of stone, now lying most con- 
fusedly in ruins, yet averred by tradition to have been the first oratory 
that was erected for our religion within the present Scotland. Here 
then St. Nynian fixed his standard at first, and hence he moved with it 
6ver all the region. All the Novwites became Christians^ the residence 
of the king was appointed the equal iiesidence of a prelite, and the 
converter of the nation was ordsfined the bishop of it. He therefore 
erected a cathedral for himself at Whitern * ; that very cathedral which 
is now the object of our inquiry. Yet, when he had done this, he was 
urged by the heavenly impulse, which had brought him into Galloway, 
and carried him in a course of victories through it ; to engage in a new 
mission, and to attempt a new scene of success. This kind of impulse 
appears very strange to the philosophy of modern times ; and is very 
strange to all certainly, in whom philosophy has laid its icy hand on the 
heart, and benumbed all the livelier activities of religion within it. Yet 

Spirits are not finely touched. 

But to fine issues. 

And a Nynian was one of those finer spirits, that could not bear to 
think of a large portion of his countrymen lying buried in the vicious 

* Bede, ill. 4: ^' Cujus%edein epi9copaIe]n^-»ecclesi& insignem^ &c." 

ignorance 
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ignorance of heathenism, while the sun of Christianity was at once 
enlightening and warming the rest of them. He therefore left his epis- 
copal charge awhile, in order to carry that sun with him to the norths 
happily as he had brought it already to the south, of the Roman province 
between the walls. A mission for the conversion of heathens within 
cur awn island sounds awfully curious* to our minds at present, because 
we are accustomed only to think or talk of missions into such distant 
countries as Africa, America, or the East Indies. He set out from 
Whitern for the north ; but by this time all the province of Valentia had 
been converted, and there was no scope for his labours short of the 
farther wall. He therefore passed the wall, ventured among the Cale- 
donians beyond it, but kept to the tribes along the eastern coast ; and 
gloriously consummated hisr progress of preaching there, by the conver- 
sion of all between the sea and the mountains §. Thus did" his- zeal spire 
up victorious in a second flame of fire, and ascend in a still nearer ap- 
proach to its kindred fires of heaven : this being done; he returned to 
Whitern, closed a life of exemplary greatness^ and was buried in. his 
own cathedral ^. 


From this cathedral did the capital assume a new name, even its pre- 
sent one of Whitern. Camden indeed had formerly conjectured its 
name of Lucopibia in Rolemy, to be merely a vicious reading in the 
Greek of that author, for Asvk Oiiulioc, the original reading, and answer- 
ing exactly to Whitern in signification *. This conjecture carried such 
a fair face of probability with it, that the human mind, which loves to 
rest upon certainties, and is always gravitating to them as its natural' 
centre, adopted the conjecture implicitly in our antiquaries ; even Richard 
of Cirencester seemed to come in lately, and establish the conjecture for 
ever : '* the metropolis of the Novantes** he caMing ** Lucophibia, alias^ 

§ Bede, iii. 4: ^ Austrafcs PrcVi — ^muho ante tempore, ut perbibent, rcHctcrerrore ido* 
^^ latriae, fideni veritatis acceperaut,. prsedicante eis verbum Nyiiift, episcopo reverentissisno' 
** et saoctissimo viro.'' 

II Ibid. ibid. : '' Ubi ipse etiam corpore— 'requiescit»^' 

* Camden^ 692, 693. 

^ Casae 
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^ Cas2& Caodidmf /' Tet the conjecture is dedPNOiistfably fiike^ m^ 
even Richard cosicurB to prove it so: the appeUation ef Whk^m m 
Saxoo:, or of Ccaa Candida in Latioi 19 derived solely and pwelj from 
this cathedral ; Bede assuring m escpresstys that '^ the place |s popidarijf 
^' called -dfrf Candidam Camm,'^ or Whitem, " because Nynian built 
^* there a church J/* Pt(demy therrfore could know no more of the 
name than he knew of the cathedral occasioning it ; while Richard's 
repetition of the name in Latin, with only the variation of a single kttw 
in it, proves it to have been an appellatdon unvitiated in itself^ aoft 
British in its origin : this was superseded so early as the Roman times 
by a title descriptive of the cathedral, the town beii^ then denominaited 
*^ Ad Candidam Casam** by the Romans, and from them by the Saxons 
afterward *' At Whitem." Tet how came the cathedral to attract such 
a denomination to itself, and then to extend it over the town i Bede 
tells us that it was occasioned by " Nynian's construction of the church 
^' with stone^ in a mode unusual amopg the Britons §/' Tet that 
^^hurches were constructed with . stone before, is evident, from the 
churches of St. Saviour and St. Martin in the south, and from thq 
oratory of Nynian himself in the north. For the former half- of this 
reason, perhaps, the historian Malmesbury restricts the observation 
of Bede to the Britons of Galloway alone, and places the unusual- 
ness of the building, not in the stone itself, but in the polish given 
itj|. And Major, the Scottish historian, varies ecjnajly from Malmes^ 
bury as from Bede, but comes much nearer to a rational account of ,the 
name, by building Nynian' s church of stones, unusual to the Britons^ 
because white *. But the fact is, that the stones of the cathedral in the 
ruins of it, in the church erected at a small distance from it, and in the 
houses of the to\in constructed much out of the palace and the priory^ 
the latter yet remaining in part, but the former sp torn up frgnj the 
very foundations as to have corn growing upon the site, appear to be 
principally^ of the sort called the common whin, and occasionally of the 

t Richard, 29 : ^* Metropolis homm Lucophibia, alias Csesx Candida.** 

X Bcdc, ill. 4 : " Vulgo vocatur Ai Candidam Casam, eo quod ibi ecclesiam— rfecerit. 

§ Ibid. ibid. : '* Ecclesiam de lapide, insolito Britonibus niorc, fecerit.** 

II Malmesbury, f. 155 : ** Ecclesiani ibi lapide polito, Briuonibus miritculum, fecerit. 

^ Major, f. xxiii.: '^ Ecclesiam de albis lapidibus Britonibus insolitam." 

2 free. 


ff 
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free, the free partly white but partly red, the whin neither naturally 
white nor made white by polishing, and both supposed at Wliitem ta 
have been brought from the adjoining region of Cumberland. So egre- 
giously does every hypothesis fail us in accounting for the name I Nor 

• • • • • 

should I have been able to account ftw it any better than my predeces- 
sors in this walk of history, if a custom still retained at Whitern had 
not suggested an idea, if I did not see the passage in Bede very capable 
of admitting this argumentatively just, and if I had not found this alone 
to be capable of giving an import to the passage historically just/ Some 
of the inhabitants in the town coat over their houses widiout, in a man- 
ner well known among ourselves at present, by mixing up cosurse sand 
with lime, and dashing it upon their walls. This rough-cast, as it is^ 
denominated, is particularly used in Cornwall, for the same reason pro- 
bably that causes it to be used at Whitern, as a preservative against the 
damp atmosphere of both regions, so sure to be imbibed by wall stones^ 
undefended, and throws a pleasing aspect of whiteness also over the 
appearance of a house. But the practice appears from Bede to have 
been uncommon among the Britons of Galloway^ of the north, and of 
the south, at the time; as he says the town was called Whitern,. 
*' because Nynian built a church at it of stone, in a manner iiusual to 
*' the Britons*' at large. NjTiian brought the practice probably from 
Rome itself; first tried it in a coat upon the priory-Tiouse of his cathe- 
dral, and so attached an appellation of whiteness to it, to the church of 
which it was the mansion annexed, and to the town as it stood in a 
proximity with both. Nynian's priory-house is mentioned expressly with 
Nyman*s cathedral by a very early chronicle; this as *' his church y\ but 
that as *' his mynsier* T both, therefore, as built by Nynian himjself; 
and a mynster or priory-house is so uniform an appendage to a larger 
church, that this very chronicle, in its very commencements, speaks of 
such a church expressly as a monastery or mynster f^ and we still give 
. the appellation of mynster or monastery to many a large church among. 
us. Thus was the priory-house of our large churches the i^ular deno- 

* Saxon Chronicle, p. ar- 

t A. D. 659 : " COynjrteji on to rymbjiunne,'' Sax. Chron. 

i •/ minator 
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minator of the whole ; and it was very particularly so at Whitem, the 
priory-part being the only one capable of being denominated a Casa, an 
Ern, or a small habitation. 


This cathedral continued to the days of Bede^ three hundred years 
after the burial of Nynian within it. Nynian, he tells us, *' built a 
** church in which he himself rests J/' — " The South-Picts/' adds the 
Saxon -Chronicle, " were baptized by bishop Ninna, — his church and 
^' Jm mynster is at Whiterne, — wliere he resteth §/* Nor was it de- 
stroyed so late as the days of Malmesbury, he speaking of " Whitem" 
as " a place in ivhich the blessed confessor Nima rests — ; the name is 
" derived to the place from the work of Nima in erecting a church 
*' there^" not yet destroyed, as it is plain from his silence, and yet 
containing the body of its builder jj. Malmesbury even recites the names 
of some of its prelates, the successors of Nynian in his. see ; Pectelm, 
who was bishop when Bede concluded his history^, Frethewald, 
Pecwine, Ethelbrith, and Bealdulf ♦. '* Nor do I find any more," he 
<:ries, *' because the episcopate speedily failed f f ;*' and so makes a gross 
mistake in point of fact, Florence adding Heathored to all, and Fordun 
even marking the continuance of the see to 1235 J J, In the days of 
Bede the bishopric of Whitern had been raised into an archbishopric, 
though Malmesbury has overlooked the incident, and Pectelm sat the 
first archbishop in the throne of Nynian §§. But the town began to 
decline, and the throne was sure to be removed. Tradition saysi with 
its usual an^ almost unavoidable confusedness of chronology, that in 
fincient tiines the trade from England and France, to Ayre and Glasgow, 


% Bede, lii. 4'. Ubi ipse ctiam corpore — ^requiescit, — ibi ecclediam fcccrit." 

^ Sax.. Chron. p* 2i. 

il Malmesbury, f. 155: '^ Candida Casa vocatur locus — ^ ubi beatas confessor Nima 
^ requiescit; — nom.en loco ex opere inditum, quod ecclesiam ibi— fcccril.** 

% Bede, v, 33. But Malmesbury forgets that Bede binU at other bishops in iii. 4, saying 
that Nynian rests at Whitern, << cum pluribus Sanctis/* 

* Malmesbury, 155.' 

-tt Ibid. ibid. : " Ncc praeterea plures alicubi reperioi quod cito defecerit eptscopatus." 
XX Florentius, 565; and Fordun, i. 520-523) ii. 6«, 
§$ Bede, y. 33. 

was 
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w^ cahicd on through this part of the country, and Whitern made the 
depository of it. But, as the very strong tides of the Mull of Galloway 
.ceased to he formidable', navigation probably ventured round the Mull 
with its freight, and the goods were carried to those towns by water : 
Whitern thus sunk in its consequence, and the archiepiscopate was 
transferred to Glasgow. Tet the cathedral building still continued at 
VHiitern verf nearly to theJReformation ; Major speaking of it exactly 
as Bede speaks, saying in the sixteenth -century as Bede says in the 
«ghth, '* Nynian constructed a church, in^which Nynian himself rests ; 
*' which place was thai possfesed by the Britons,'^ meaning the Saxons 
in the ddys of Bede ; *' but now, fat many years past, the place and the 
*' body of the saint have been OAvned hy the Scots |[.'* It actually con- 
tinued to the very Reformation ; Leland speaking of it as *' a handsome 
* church, built of squared stones, and taking the appellation of Whitern, 
^^ which is even now the temple of Ninian, the capital city of Gallo- 
•^wayf/^ ' ^ 


This cathedral, however, appears not to have weathered that storm of 
rapacity whidh was engendered by the Reformation every where, and 
which blew with double vidlence in Scotland ; then th6 cold and sullen 
genius of presbyterianism being jtvet*se to the dignity, and dead to the 
sanctity of a church built hy a saint, a confessor, an apostle, anew 
chnbrch was erected only about eighty feet in length, with thirty in 
width, even standing north and south, carrying a ball for a cross at each 
«nd above, and having neither tower nor bell to it. 


€( 


€( 


Still so perverse and opmsite> 

As if they worshipp'd God in spite !*' 


Thp cathedral was thus left in all the dignity of despised grandeur, like 
the ruins of Rome amid the pigmy sons of the world's conqueroi-s, or 


I Major, f. xxxiii. : ** Ecclesiam — construxit, ubi ipse Niniaaus," &c. *^ queta locum 
^f Biitones tunc occupAbai»t>-sed jrai a'.xmiltifr aDS»i^-*-logpin et sanctum corpus Scoti 
<< iiabent/' . , 

tf De Script, Jifit. (7: '^ Bella eccleaia, et quadratis constructa 4axis, Caodida& Casae 
<< nomen recepit ; quod, at hum laim«».N)nttiii» urba Gail^vidin prima/' 

xVQh. II. Y like 
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like the elegant magnificence of Palmyra to the Arab pitching his tent 
for the night beneath it ; to sufier the devastations of time, to be shaken 
^vith the howling ^vinds, and to be bufieted by the driving rains. It is 
traditionally said, however, to have been four times as large as the new 
church ; that is, as far as sach vague and general mensurations can ascer- 
tain length or breadth, 320 feet long, with 120 broad^ or about one 
seventh short of Exeter cathedral at present *. Yet a few rude vaults, in 
one of which I suppose St Nynian to have been buried,* though his 
tomb has peri,shed with his^ church ; some coarse walls at a little dis- 
tance, but both (I presume from their coarseness and rudeness) the 
very relics of the original church, and eight arches out of the whole of 
the original number, now compose the remains of this venerable cathe- 
dral. Some of the remaining arches are round, and some peaked; the 
r^und appearing to be what '' the Norman ambition of buikjing,'' I 
ajpprehehd, reconstructed just after the Conquest, because they have 
much work upon them ; a ram's head (a signature, I suppose, of the build-* 
ing bishop) at the top^of one of them, and other ornaments of wreath- 
iDgs, aU in a good state of preservation ; but the peaked, as ancient, 
very plain. And as the whole is found experimentally to have been 
cemented with the lime of those shells with which the fields around are 
inexhaustibly replenished, so is it known by report from the fathers of 
the present generation, to have been as late as their time built in the 
VERY FORM OF A CROSS, with a bell-towcr assuredly at the intersection 
pfitf. 


Yet there is one instance more to be noticed by mei- one which is not 
buried in its own remoteness, and lost in its own solitariness of position, 
but overlooked from its very familiarity, unseen from its very brightness, 
and therefore sure to appear still more astonishing to my readen We 
have yet a church of the Britons existing almost entire near London, 

• WiHU'8 Not. Part. ii. a6i. 

t For the local particulars I am indebted to the obliging kindness of Dr. J. DavidsoD,. 
the minister of Whitem j a kindness that jnrould have been more obliging still, if behad* 
answered my second letter as punctually as he imswered my- first, and as readily replied* to 
the que^lion^ which be invited as to4hose which I obtPuded upon hinu 

N existing 


existing unnoognised by our antiquaries, even by its very historian, yet 

•hewing a British bell-tower and a BHtish cross at the present moment. fS^JtuA. Q^^^^^^tcL 

This is the abbey-church of Saint Alban s, of which we have lately • <yf^. u^^^^^^z 

had an historian in a clergyman of a keen eye, an active understanding, iJoit L^AArteutt^ , 

and a lively judgment ; yet the real history of which, as to the date of 

ffts component parts, is utterly unknown to the public still. The owl, . 

that legitimate and authorized type of learning in general, but from its , 

fondness for moping in darkness, for screaming from the ruined tower, 

or for fluttering about the ivy-mantled temple, the peculiarly apposite 

type of antiquarian literature in particular, is even more confounded by 

the effulgence of noon-day about her than by the gloom of midnight. 

4 

That in ten or twelve years after the martyrdom of St. Alban, a 
church was erected upon the present ground in honour of his memory, 
appears evident from Bede and Gildas together ♦. This church conti- 
nued to the dftys of Gildas, as he tells us in his lamentation over the 
success of the Saxons, that " the place of sepulture for the bodies of the 
" holy martyrs, and the scenes of their sufferings f * meaning, however, 
the scene and place only of St. Alban*s sufferings and sepulture, as is 
evident from the only martyrs that he has noticed> Alban of Verulam, 
Aaron and JuCus of Caerleftn, *' if they had not been taken from our 
** countrymen in a mournfrd divorce made by the barbarians^ would 
•* have impressed upon the minds of beholders no small ardour of divine 
*' love f .*' The church of St; Alban, therefore, was not destroyed by 
the ^invading Saxons, as the credulity of antiquarianism has hitherto 
• believed ; hut, as the language of GUdas proves, was only taken from 
the Britons. Nor was it destroyed by the Saxons after their settlement^ 
In any paroxysm of zeal for heathenism : they who spared the churches 
of St. Martin and St. Saviour at Canterbury, were not likely to destroy 

* Bede, i. 7 : <* Redeunte temponim Christianorutn serenitate ecclesia est — exstmcta j** • 

and Gildas Hist. viii. '* Bilustro supradicJLi turbinis necdum ad integrum adimptetq, — ^basU 
^ licftf sanctorum martyrum ftmdanc, construunt, perficiunt.'* 

f 'Gildas Hist. viii. : '' Sanctorum martyrum — corporum sepolturae et passionum locn, si 
^ non lugubri divortione barbarorum — civibus adimerentur, non minimum intuenUum tatn^ ' 
^ tibus ardorem diTioar cbaritatis incuterent." 

• y J2 a chiu'ch 
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a cliurch at St. Allan's. Thi« church actually survi^^cd the htathanamr 
as weU ps tb€ ho8tiUty, of the JSaxons; became a oekbrated churcb 
among them, upon their convension to Christiaaity ; and stiU bore its 
original name from the protomwtjT of Britain. The feet appears so late 
as the eighth century of our aeia, and the days of Bede ; because that 
historian gives us a particular account of St. Alban s marlynicm, and 
speaks of his church as then existing, as *' a church of wonderful work- 
*' maxiship, and worthy of such « martyr*." This church, conse- 
quently, lasted to the days of Ofia's visit to Verulam in 7Q0, only fifty« 
five years after the death of Bede. Accordingly we see M. Paris, the 
private historian of the abbey, thou^ under a gross delusion of belief 
that the Saxons had demolished the church before f ; yet finding then 
on the site " a certain church, small in its sire, constructed there with- 
** out the walls of Verulam, in honour of the blessed martyr, «id con- 
" structed by the new convessts to Cheistianity J/* In this church 
was the raised body of St Alban now placed for the first time, and 
paintings, tapestries, with other ornaments, were hung upon the walk 
to decorate them § : M. Paris, indeed, avers this church to have, been so 
d^cprated with ornaments, and so honoured with the body, only till ^ 
larger copld be built ||, Tet, as his own account proves it to have been 
built by " the new converts to Chri3tianity,'* so Bcde's brief description 


' * Bede, i. 7 : Ecclesia est miramdi operas, alque ejus ciartyno condigM, exstmcta,*' It 
deems a veiy wonderful want of attentipn land tbinkipg, that Mr. Newcome, the reccni 
historian of this abbey, who, in p. 24, refers expressly to Bede for " a church — early erected 
'« here," to St. Alban, " with admirable art, though of timber and plank/' which Bede 
does not aver, we see, and his very notice of " admirable art," by implication dentes; yet ' 
never lefers to Bede for. the existeaoe of it in the days of Bede, and even intimates tBat it had 
been demolished long before. But Bede evidently speaJcs from vision^ mediate op ^inme4iatey 
concerning the church ; and proves he does so speak, by these words directly following : '* lok . 
'< quo videlicet loco," at the tomb of St. Alban, ^^ ti5qtt£ in hone diemy curatio infirmorum 
** et frequentium operatio virtutum celebrari mm tksiait." 
t M. Paris, 983. 

I M. Paris, 984: << Quandam^ eceiesioliviQ} ibidiun ^traufibim Verobtmum ^Mopbyli* 
*f in hQnorem beati martyris construe tarn. ". » 

$ M. Paris, 984. 

II M, Paris, 984. - 

of 
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of the same church provjBS it not to have -been what Paris presumes to 
caii it, "a church small in its size," but what tlie decorations given by 
O^ argue it* to have been, " a church of wcMideaful workmanship, and 
*' worthy of such a martyx.'* Nor does even Paris mention any other 
church to have been built by Offa for his monastery, or to have beea 
erected by Ofik over the saint's remains ; he mentions only, that *' from 
^^ houses of most regular religiousness did Offii assemble a convent of 
'^ monks to the tomb," and "appoint an abbot over themf." He 
inentions only, that Ofia, *^ at his own expense, constructed all the 
** buildings except an old edifice which he found erected Jbrmerlff out of 
^' the ancient educes of the heathens^; which was plainly as " an old 
•' edifice," this very church of the Romans, now nearly five hundred 
years old, which was only supposed to have been '' erected formerly 
*' out of the ancient edifices of the heathens," because it was composed 
of the same sort of materials as they ; and which, if so erected by the 
Saxons, could not possibly have been ** formerly" erected, or be " an 
*' old edifice" now, tlie Saicons of Middlesex and Hertfordshire being 
even converted to the Gospel merely about one hundred and thirty 
years before J. And he mentions only that Offii ** in his monastery 
^' which he had begun from the foundations, within four or five years 
after he began the pious work, had in a style of excellence erected 
nearly all the officinal buildings § ;" all the buildings f^fficmal to that, 
which was the principal and denominator of the whole — ^the church [j. 
. Nor does Paris note any otlier church to have been builC for the relics or 

* M. Paris, 986 : '' Monachorum—conveutum ex domibua ordinate [ordinata^] reli- 
" gionis — ad tuinbam congregavit, et abbatem eis," &c. 

t M. Paris, 986 : " ^Edificia omnia prseterquam prislinum, quod invenit de veteribus 
^* Kdiftciis paganorum pridem factum, sumptibus propriis construxit," Mp, Newcome has 
totally overlooked this remarkable fact. 

% Bede, iii. 30. 

§ M. Paris, 987 : ** Fere omnia ofliciaalia aedificia laudabiliter in coenobio suo, quod ^ 
^* fundamentis inchoaverat, aedificaverat infra quartum quintumve annum postquam pium 
•^ opus illud inchoaverat/' M:r. Newcome overlooks the language here, as he had overlooked 
the fact before, though he actually translates the language into " all the offices and necessary 
*^ buildings,'* p. 29. 

I iSo ecclesia is used for the whole monastery in M. Paris^ 986^ &c, &c. 

5 ^ • for 
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for the convent, by any of the Saxon abbots, afterward. Yet he shews 
us Ulsin oj Ulsig, the sivth abbot, encouraging a town that had now 
begun ta rise on the outside of the monastery, by inviting persons te 
settle in it, by laying out a market-place for them, by assisting them 
jwith money or materials for the erection of houses, and even building 
no less than three churches for them *• But what proves Offii to have 
constructed no new church for his abbey, Aldred the eighth abbot 
appears .ortly one hundred and fifty years after OjEFa searching into th^ 
ruins of Verulam, *' laying up those materials which he found fit for an 
^' edifice, and reserving them for the fabric of the church ; as he had 
^' determhied, if he could be furnished with the means, to tear down 
" the ancient church, and to build it anew f .** But, " when he had 
" collected a great quantity of materials for the fabric of the church, he 
<' was prevented by an over-early death, and obliged to leave the work 
^* undone J.'* His immediate successor, Eadmer, " did not. disperse or 
** consume what^Aldr^d had collected /or the construction of the church ;*' 
even searched for more in the ruins of Verulam, and ^' reserved all that 
" were necessaxy for the fabricafion of that church, which he proposed 
** to fabricate to the holy martyr Alban ;** yet '' did not so fyx please God 
^* and the martyr, as to erect and finish a house for the martyr him-^ 
^* self^'"^ After him the intention was never revived by any of the 
Saxons^ and even th6 very search for materials was discontinued by 
them all : ytt the intention vvas never abandoned, as the materials in 
general remained entire to the Conquest, and the application of them . 
was then begun ||. 

Thus 

I 

* M, Paris, 993. 

t M. Paria, ^94 : '' duos invenit aptus [aptos] ad »dificia scpoiiens, ad fabricam ecdesiv^ 
f^reservaWt; proposuitenim, si facultates suppeterent, diruU veleri ecclesii novadi con- 
^* siniere," # 

X M. Paris, 994: << Cum jam multam — ad fabricam eeclesiae coacen'&sset quantitatem, 
'^ matur& nimis morte praeventus, imperfecto negotio, %iam universae c^mis est ingressus." 

$ M. Paris, 994 ; '* Adquisita — ad ecclesiam construcndam, oon dispersit vel consumpslt j" 
99S» " ^**® ccdcaitt fabricande fuerunt necessaria, sibi reservaret, quam proposiut saacto 
" martyri fabricare;" 994, " non iu Untum placuitDeo ac martyri, ut domum ipsius 
^ martyris aedificaret et consummaret." 

II The«e cemarlcable incid^ts in the history of Sl Alban*s church, so hostile and ruinous 

ta 
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Thus we have deduced the church of the Britons down to the aera of ' 
the Conquest; when Paul, a Norman, became abbot, brought with biiii / "^^^^-^ 
all the Norman spirit of building, and began the long-intended reao- ^ ^^^'^^^^^"^^ 
vation of the church. " He re-edified," says Paris, " thi^ church and 
** the other buildings, except the bakehouse and miUhouse, out of the 
** materials collected and resqr^^ed by his predecessors*.'' The recent 
historian accordingly tells us, that Paul, who became abbot in 1077, 

to Mr. Newcome's notions, are recorded faithfully by Mr. Newcome, in p. 34^ 35. But thea 
he has deprived them of all power of hurting him, by what I m^st call a little of the craft of 
authorship, at the very beginning. The words in^M. Paris, 993, are uncommonly forcible, 
as the abbot's intention is declared to have been, ^f dirutft veteri ecclesid/* to pull down the^ 
enctejU churchy the church which had now lasted about* six centuries and a half, whicGr 
might therefore with strict propriety be called ancient. Yel liow does Mr. Newcome deal 
ivith a language, so pointedly contrary to his opinions? He rebates its pcant, by this too 
cmning kind of version ; the abbot being said by him to have '^ determined to pull down ; 
^ the present iabric, which had served for a church.'' (P. 34.) Mr. Newcome will not call • 
}| a church, though^ M. Pari» calk k such; saiys even in contradiction direct to Paris, that 
it bad only *^ served for a church ^y' and, because it could not be ancient tf built 'by Ofia,. 
while Mr. Newcome believes it to have been so built, suppresses entirely all Paris's mention 
•f its antiquity. . Such is history In the hands of hypothesis; a torch (endeavouring to en-« 
lighten the stone-blind^ a sun attempting to Aielt the polar ice ! 

f M. Paris, 995, says, that Leofric the tenth abbot sold '< thesaurum adYabrlcam ecclo^ 
*^ aiae dhi ante' reservatum, cum columnis, tabulatibus, in terrft (ut dictum est) inVentisji . 
^ turn materias [materii] etiam,'' or with the tjmber. Yet all so sold could not be much' 
to the whole,. as^ in 1001 we find that ** iste (^aulus] iurnc ecclesiam, . caeteraque aedificiar. 
^ praeter pistorium et pinsinochium> . ro-aedificavit ex^— malerie— quam invenit a praedcces* 
'^ soribus suis cqllectam et reservatam.'' But Mr. Newcome adopts both, however contra 
dictory^ and" even inflames the contradiiction between them ; consistent only in 'following- 
his author through all contradictions very faithfulfy. In p. 36, he says^ Leofnc *' sold /A# - 
*' nuUeriak which hadieen gathered, witb all the columns or pillars, and stone-pavements • 
^' preserved out of the old city." Yet in p. 45, &c. uncopscious seemingly of his own ter- ^ 

giversation^ he^fumisbej^Paul with materials for rebuilding the church from what had been » 
thus gathered. The *^ stone- pavements" too, which he finds in Parii's ** tabula'tibus" ' 
above, answering to the '^ antiquos tabulktus lapideos" of abbot Eadmer, he himself fbund,V 
^n p. 35 iJefore, to- be very truly "slabs of stone," as being eqii^lfy ** cum tegulis ctr 
"columnis,** said there by Pans ta he " ecclesise ya^ricmiJ^ necessaria." 'And "the- 
^ materials which had been gathered'^ in Mr* Newcome, are merely;" the money which. 

^' had been reserved" in Paris, " thesaurum ad fabricam ecclesiae diu anti Jcservatum^ cum . 

>» 

^ coluouiisj tabulatibus," and ^^ cum materia^'' 

•* wfthin - 
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"within the first eleven years of his government rebuilt the church f." 
Mr. Newcome thus speaks a language as comprehensive as Paris's, and 
exhibits Paul for the rebuilder of the whole. Yet he instantly contracts 
his own language with * Par is's, and attributes only a part to Paul. 
" When it is said by my author M, Paris," he cries, " that Paul rebuiK 
^* the church ; this must be understood only of 6o much of the present 
" building y as comprehends +" what is in truth and fact no part of PkuFi* 
building. What part then did Paul construct ? This is pointed out to us 
by such decisive signgj:ui:es, that we can only wonder in amazement at 
Mr. Newcome's missing them. "Just below the screen,'* he informs 
us himself, as he goes from east to west, beyond the screed, about thd 
middle of it, " on the south lude, are four or five arches and piers ofth^ 
^' most hemitiful style in the whole building §t** These therefore answer 
very exactly to that ** Norman ambition * of building, concerning Which[ 
we have heard so much before. But we have another signature, stiU 
more decisive- " Ajs a mark of th« antiquity of the — ^beautiful part/* ha 
adds himself, without percdving the force of his own tvidence, "there 
" may be seen at the spring of the arphes the head of La^pranc, of Offe 
^ and his queen, and of Edward the Confessor ; and over their heads are 
" the arms of England,'* &c. ; '^ all cut in the Tottemhoe stone^ and 
" very entire at this day ||.** The head of Lanfranc appro|>fiatfls thi» 
" beautiful part'* of the whole to Paul, because PamJ was a next relatietf 
to Lanfranc, even so near (according to the surmise of some abotit ^ 
century afterwards) as to be his son, and certainly befoved by hrni witlji 
ail the affection of a father for a son ; Paul being brought into England 
by Lanfranc, from his own abbey c^ Caen, made abbot of St. Alban's^ 
hy the interest of Lanfranc, and supplied by Lanfranc with great sirin^ of 
money for this reconstruction^. Here, therefore, "just below tlie 
'' screen/' we are certain of the hand of Paul. But can we trace his hatid 
any farther ? We can, by the guidance of Mr. Newcome, yet in con- 
tradiction to his purpose. " From the screen before mentioned to the 
*^ great west door," as we are told by hipi> " we 8€e how the work did 
'^ impttwe^" and in that as wdl as in the part immediately preceding 

t P. 45. t P. 45. I P. 94. ft P. 94, fl M. Parol, 1001. 
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here, behold " all the several specimens of good' and complete building. — 
** Indeed, so complete and perfect is the style of these beautiful parts, 
*' that the authors may be thought to have reached the summit of their 
** dirt: for it is not only calculated for strength and. duration, but the 
^^ proportion of the sevcjal parts of the arch and its columns is most ex- 
" quisite, and contrived vsrith so much judgment, ^at they lose nothing 
^' of their beauty, though placed more than forty feet above the eye of 
*' the observer. These specimens of the perfect Gothic are equal, in 
** themselves, to arty tvorh in any cathedral ; but yet, as they consist only 
** of four or fwe arches in eojch specimen, they appear not with that 
'^ commanding admiration [admirableness], whjch results from a whole 
"and complete building erected in this style*.'' These fine parts all 
unite to attest the fine architecture of the Norman F^uL Yet how the ar- 
chitecture of Paul comes thus to be brokeninto parts, into " several speci- 
'^ mens,*' with ^* four or five arches in each specimen ;" Mr. Newcome 
never thinks of* informing us, and we must therefore inform ourselves. 
The first specimen is *' the beautiful part" of four piUars, that exhibits 
the head of Lanfranc upon the spring of one of its arches ; and with 
this, therefore, as we may be sure, Paul h^off. He then pursued the 
work towards the western door, leaving (as Mr. Newcome's language 
implies, ahd hi% ground-plan shews) one pillar of the ancient churchy 
difierent in ihs^pe and size from the others before ; and beyond it form- 
ing a second specimen of^ur jpillars, exactly the same as his preceding^ 
but ranging up to the door itself f. Leavii^ the door in its ancicQt 
st^te, as I shall soon shew, he went on again upon the northern side, 
moved eastward, and formed a third specimen of three pillars X* Here 
then we have; the whole of what was built by Paul ; as the head of 
Lanfranc at tlie beginning, the beauty of the whole, with the separa- 
tion into parts, the dissimilarity of these pillars from the* others, and 
those attestations of history or remains^ which I shall now produce, all 
unite to evince. Abbot Warren dying in 1195, after a government of 
near twelve years, John, his successor, " undertook the repair or rebuild- 
^' ing of the west front of the church," says Mr. Newcome; and then 

• P- 46, 94, and 95. t See the.ground-plan at p. 306. t Groimd-plan, p. 306, 
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%t'iA^t frsrct ptizzles himself, as he well may, to account for this front being 
^^^'^fr^^^^^J^ *' ruinated** so soon after he supposes Paul to have rebuilt it§. But the 
sAir^^ <^^^*^* ruinated state of it in so short a time, proves at once that Paul had not 

rebuilt it. Nor was this a mere repair, but a total reconstruction; 
made too, not by Paul, but by John, a hundred years afterward. Ac- 
cordingly Paris acquaints us, that John *' f(yre ddtvn to the ground the 
*' wall of the front of our church || ;" the western end being in ftill 
propriety denominated the front, because there, as at our own St. 
German's, was the grand . doorway into the church, and the building 
was entered, as all long buildings should be, at the lower end. Nor 
was this front completed again till many years afterward %. This front 
then formed a second interruption, in Paul's fabrication of the^church ;, 
and, after the next threA pillars of the north, came an absolute con- 
clusion to it. For after thelfn appear in the ground-plan six pillars 
ranging up to the screen, the same in size and form with the one at the 
western end of '* the beautiftil part," first mentioned,* and answering 
to that as well as to the ** four — ^piers'* of this part. ** Directly opposite 
*' to these" piers, ^ says Mr. Newcome himself, are " on the north side 
" five" arches but six piers " of the most rude and ordinary" style*. 
These, therefore, like the one pillar, still existing on the souths and, 
like the western front, existing for nearly one hundred years after Paul's 
erection, are parts of the ancient church of the Britons, all left standing 
at the time of Paul's erection, and so renjaining all except that ftt)nt to 
this day. The rest are three sets of pillars, four, four, and three, that 
*' consist only of four or five arches in each specimen," yet are all 
together '' specimens of the perfect Gothic," forming "several sped- 
" mens of good and complete building," being even *' equal in them- 
•* selves to any work in any cathedral," in which. " the authors may be 
'' thought to have reached the summit of their art f ." 

Thus 

§ P. 92, 93. 

I M. Paris, 1047 • " Murum froutis ccclesiae nostrae in terrain diruit." 
% Ibid. 1054, as printed, but 1062 in reality, " Opus frontale," &c. ' 
* P. 94- 

t Mr. Newcome, p. 4^5, asserts that Paul, « within the first eleven years of his gOTcm- 
'^ nient, rebuilt the church and all the adjacent buildings of th^ monastery, except 'the 

'^ bakehouse , 
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. ^ Thus far we have accounted for all that half of the church, which is 
to the west of the screen ! Nor have we yet reached the object and aim 
of our investigation. We shall' soon reach it, however. The 'same 
sort of pillars continues upon each side to the altar J ; as we have seen 
mx on the northern and one upon the southern, before. All this half too 
being " so much — as comprehends the choir-xy the tower — , and the 
'* east end called the sainfs chapel, where stood afterward the shrine 
of Alban, with the transept north and south, and^ar^ of the nave,' 
as Jar only as the screen ; — all — is of one timform style, and in the 
^^ plain^t and fondest form of the Gothic^.'' This therefore agrees 
completely in style with the six piers immediately on the north, de- 
scribed before as " of the most rude and ordinary" style. And both» 
combine wifti the one upon the south, to prove all of them the grand 
remain^ of that ancient church, which was built by the Britons, which 
exists only in a single pier on the south of the naye, west of the screen, 
but shews no less than six piers on the north, even exists complete in 
the nave east of the screen, in the transept, and in the quire *. 

Nor 
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'^ bakehouse and millhouse.'* He thus does wrong unintentionally to M» Paris^ who says 
merely of Paul, that ^' iste hanc ecclesiani cceteraque iedificia,'* absolutely all whether 
adjacent or not adjacent, *^ prseter pistoriunl et pinsinocbium^ re-sediiicavit." But that M^ 
Paris does not mean all which even his words import, is plain from two succeeding passages; 
in one of which he repeats^ that Paul constructed ^^ ecclesiam— c«ira muliis aliis fedificiis'* 
(p. icx)2); while in the other he declares, that Lanfranc died when Paul had been abbot 
About twelve yeaLXS I but Lanfranc's successor^ Anselm, assisted Paul injinishing the churchy 
** quod imperfectum crat in asdiliciis ecclesice Sancti Albani juvit — consummare," and that 
Paul, in the four remaining yaars of his life, cwnpleted all which he had begun, " omni^ 
" quae incoepit laudabiliter consunltnavit," (P. loo^.) This second operation of Paul's i^ 
precluded by Mr. Newcomc above. Yet in the very next page he admits it, as he bints at 2^ 
part of the building .being raised ** in the later years of Paul." 
% Ground-plan. 

§ P- 45; 

* Mr. Newcome, p. 46, asserts a part of the church, west of the screen, to have been 

built in the4«4er^ years of Paul, or the '^ beginning of "*liis immediate successor *^ Richard's 
'^ lime;'* while aU.il^tlribn ted to Paul alone, as we have seen in a note before, by M. 
P^ris himself. Yet, la p. 53. and 93, Mr. Newcome adds, that '* abbot Richard— built 
** the screen," and a cffiu^el near it; when Paris, who mentions the chapel, says not a 
syllable concerning the scnjen W. 1006) -, when indeed Paris says, p. 1002, that Paul built 
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Nor can any alli^tion from Mr. Newcome, as if these speaking 
varieties of architecture were produced by the difference of the materials 
used, have the weight of a feather in the scale. ".One principal cause 
** of the plain and rude style of Paurs building/* he cries concerning the 
eastern half of the church, and so mounts into the air instead of mining 
in the ground for his diaiQonds, '' was this ; that his materials, namely^ 
" the Roman tile, would not admit of so many shap^ and forms^ 
" and elegant curve lines, as stone would, being too hard to be cut^"^ 
when stone was not f ! ! ! So readily can the disquisitive mind ascribe an 
incompetent cause, even to an ima^nary principle, what eveiy think- 
ing one must refer to a difference of- times ; attribute equally rudeness 
and el^ance of architecture to the Normans ; and impute that to their 
use of certain materials, while it refers this to their disuse T>f .them, as 
if a difference of materials could ever give a difference of archi^ecturei 
and turn rudeness itself into very elegance ; when, all the while, the 

the whole church, '^ Mam ecclesiam,'' and when the icreen, lying so immediately close to 
Lanfiranc'a, with the other heads on the springs of the arches, << about fifty feet below the 
^* cAoJr" (p. 53), therefore arbitrary and artificial in itself, was apparently set up by Paul 
as the terminating line betwixt the oM work and his new. But, at p. 93 and 5a, Mr. 
Newcome is imprudent enough to affirm, copceming the dedication of the church imder 
abbot lUchard, in 11 15, that /Aif proves Paul to have ^^ made a perfect new structure from 
'< the ground,' and not a repair of the old church *,** though the church had been always 
dedicated to St. Alban, though it has continued dedicated to St. Alban ever since, and 
though the dedication of*i 115, therefore, can mean merely the re^opening of it for service. 
The church of Ely, which was so burnt by the Danes, as that the clergy, <^ prout poterant, 
<* porticm ecclesice re-sarcientes, divinum officium solvebant ;" but which was so rebuilt by 
Bry thnoth, that *' ex parte — lapsa^ velu^iova, non sine grandi labore adimplevit, ac deinde, 
^ tectis reparatis quae fiierant igne consumpta, templum rursus ^edificatum, non minus 
*' eximium aut eminens quam prius, apparuit;** was yet defeated anew, ^^ dedicatlbnis 
'^ diem obtinuerunt,'* and the dedication was merely a re-openings '^ juita ritum dedica- 
'^ tionis templi in hymnis et confessionibus Denm benedicebant, sicque post sancta missa- 
'^ rum veneranda offiaia — ^festum agel>ant.'' (Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 602, 604, 605.) 
The same church also has a reconstruction in one part, and an addition in another, yet is' 
again dedicated. *^ Ipse— aedificavit,^' says the same historian, concerning a bishop conse- 
crated in 1229, '^ novum opus ecclesise hostrae versus orientem a fundamentis — ^ ipse etiam 
<' construxit de novo turrim ligneam versus Galilaeam ab opere'cscmentario usque ad sum« 
" mitatem— ; novo opcre constructo, tota ecclesia«— dedicaU erat,*' (Ibid. 636.) 
t P. 45* 
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same sort of materials was actually used in the elegant and in the rude 
parts of the building! ^'' Paulas building was not formed either wholly 
". or principally of the Roman tile/* It was formed, as I have already 
shewn, " of the materials* collected and reserved by his predecessors." 
What then were these materials ? Ealdred*s are declared expressly to 
have been '^ whole tiles and stich stane$ as he found Jit for a building ;{;/* 
Eaditaer s are expressly said to have been '' ancient slabs of stone, with 
^^ tiles and pillars §/* ^ And, when Paul at last applied them to their 
destined use, they are noticed as being the '' the stones and tiles of the 
*' ancient city Verolam||/* The Roman tile, therefore, hardly consti- 
tuted a part of Paul*s materials ; as the stones alone are pronounced to have 
been " found fit for a building/* '* This construction,*' however, cries 
Mr. Newcome again, concerning the eastern half of the church, ^* is 
'^ said to be entirely built. of brick, that is, of the Roman tUe^.** By 
whom is this said ? By M. Paris, as Mr. Newcome should have re- 
ported ; but by Paris*in*such a manner, as precludes for ever Mr. New- 
come's resti4ction of brick to tile. He who has just before averred Paul 
to have re-edified ^' the church and the other buildings—with the stonei 
^^ find tHes of— Yerolam,** comes again averring Paul to have constructed 
" the church — ^with many other edifices, of brick work ♦.** Tile there- 
fore is not all that is meant by such work, as real bricks are at least 
included under the name. But in fact they are not merely included, 
now appearing .to be the v^ry ." stones — -found fit for a building,** 
and, as such, opposed directly to tiles. So strangely has Mr. Newcome 
applied the assertion of Paris uncited, to a part of the church' which 
(according to his own account) must be in fact and reality • " entirely 
^ built of— the Roman tile,'* because '' the rudeness of this work is 
^* entirely owing to the rude and untractable nature of the- materials^ 


X M. Paris, 994.: ** Tegulas— -integras, et lapidss quos invemt apta» [aptos] ad sdilicts 
** seponens,'' 8cc. 

§ M. Paris, 995 1 ^^ Antiquos tabulatus laptdeos, cum t^is et columnis/' 
I M. Paris, looi : <^Ex lapidibus et tcgulis veteris civiutit Verolamii/' 

• M. Paris^ 1001 : *^ Paulua-^totam ecclesiam Sancti Albaai, . cum soiillisTaliib ^dificiis^ 
^* epere constnizit lateritio/' * 

'•which 
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*' which are wholly of the Roman ^ifef ;'* when Paris actually declares 
the materials of Paul to have heen hrick as w ell as tile, and when the 
whole is therefore denominated by Paris a pile of hrich-worh. ** The 
*' slabs of stone" and the *' pillars," which equally with ^e tiles and 
brick^ were collected from the ruins of Venilam, were not used in the 
construction; because they had been actually sold before, as articles 
much more saleable • than the others, by Leofric the tenth abbot J. 
Even in those parts west of the screen, which^appear plainly to have 
been the construction of Paul, Mr. Newcome errs as egregiously as 
before ; affirming " the beautiful part," which is peculiarly Paul's, be- 
cause it bears Lanfranc's head upon it, to have been built ** of stone" as 
'* entirely," as the opposed arches on the north are " of the Roman 
" tile§." But, as tlie " stone" of Paul appears plainly to have been 
mere brick, this substitution of real stone for it cannot be allowed to 
Mr. Newcome, The building materials, in truth, are uniformly the 
same through the two grand parts of the churchy not desultorily, tile 
here and stone there, or stone and tile united at times, as Mr. New- 
come varyingly fancies; not ''entirely Roman /^mrA:, fetched .by the 
*' abbots from the old city," as Dr. Stukeley imagines, in *' the ancient 
" part of the monastic church an!fthe steeple || ;" but brick, fetched 
*' from the old city," for the Norman only, for parts west of the screen, 
not for the STEEPLE, therefore, not for any parts east of the screen at 
all, and tile used in all '' the ancient*' pr Ante-Norman " parts." That 
the " ancient" w ere British, is plain from there being no Saxon ; and 
that those w*ere formed of tile alone, wfiich had been burned by the 
Romans cotemporary with the erection, however strange it certainly 
9eems to have a church of tiles, is equally plain from the composition of ' 
the western front, which, at the demolition of it, about the year l2oo,' 
is attested by Paris to have been '' compacted of indissoluble cement and 
^ ancient tiles %.'* We tlius form a difference of materials very striking 

. tP.45- . 

I M. Paris^ 995: <^ Antiquot tabulatus lapideos.'^ 

§ P- 94* 

I Stokdey'ghin. Cur. Z17. 

f U. Paris, jo47 : '' Mumm Crontis cscclesiae nostras, vctcribiw tagulii «r earaientD in- 
u diBSoJubili compaoCum.'' 
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in itself for the parts, old or new, not what Mr. Newcome has sug- 
gested, all stones in the new and all tiles in the old ; but all tiles in the 
old, all bricks in the new, and no stones (except on the shields or heads) 
in either new or old. Hence does the whole church, in full conformity 
with its history, upon chipping away its seeming face of stone, to this 
day, shew us the redness of brick beneath ; of brick, either as in its 
proper dimensions of brick, or as reduced into the tenuity of tile. We 
thus sweep away at once with thje gigantic hand of Iristory, all that 
frivolity of reasoning frofn a falsity of allegation, which Mr. Newcome 
has repeatedly produced, to account for the rudeness and the elegance ' 
of different parts in the same church ! And we can now say with a 
triumphant^ inversion of his meaning, *' as to the very rude part of the 
** building, viz. the four piers and arches that support the to wer, the 
*^ whole of the choir, the two transepts, and the five arches above 
*' mentioned," on the north ; " the rudeness'** does argue something, 
even much, even very much, " for its" and their " antiquity," and for 
** its being a mark of originality" severally to all *. The rudeness of 
the plain parts, and the elegance of the beautiful, serve respectively to 
prove, in union with history, the posterior and the prior parts of the 
whole f . 


At last then have we found a British church, not hid behind even the 
thin veil of history, but coming forward to our very senses ; that has a 

* P. 94. 

t With this notice of tiles and bricks at Verulam, all confessedly '^ made on the 8fX>t'* 
by the Homaris (p. 27), Mr. Newcome is contradictory enough to say, in p. 283, that 
^^ tiles and bricks of clay, and burnt, were invetited sbowt 1440, and not ectrlter.'* He eveti 
adifs, in p. 481, that the house at Gorbam, close to the walls of Verulam, which in the (exl 
13 said to have been ^< perhaps built when abbot Robert first granted these lands to his kintf« 
** man from Gorham in Normandy ;'' in a note shews ^* on demolishing the same a fe^ 
<' years ago, — the walls had been built in chest-work, long before the invention of brick of 
'^ regular iuilding in stone." Yet, in p. 562, we find that this antmRbivian house is retflly 
later than the coming of the ^* kinsman from Gorham inNonnandy,'' as *^ the foundatioxtd 
*^ of thejirst original house, here built and inhabited by Robert de Gorham, are diseernibh 
'^ \a the present park, situate eastward of the netu mansion.'^ But, in p. 502, 481, we evet^ 
find from tradition, and an inscription united^ that thif atUscbfyvian lioiise waB a^tnally 
fitmbed 80 late as the tenth of Elizabeth. « 
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CROSS reaching out its arms north and south, with a bellvto wer on the 
four arches over the very intersection of the cross. Nor is this tower 
and this cross merely what had heen built, Uke St, Saviour's at Canter- * 
bury, . perhaps, a little before the departure of the Romans out of 
Britain; but what the Romans had built at Yerulam a hundred and 
forty years before, in their first transports of zeal for Christianity at the 
end of a violent persecution, and in their first efilisions of triumph over 
the laf t, the most violent of all which their religion had ever endured 
before. We have indeed been long and laboriously employed in digging 
doWn to this mine ; yet the rich vein of ore, which we have found at the 
bottom of our shaft, has amply repaid us for all our trouble J. 

So'Knddy i/f^^ey. To these accounts of our ancient churches, however long the accounts 

are, I cannot but add another, very short indeed, yet equally unnoticed 
hitherto, and strikingly conclusive in itself . When the church of 
Ramsey abbey was built, so early as 969, and ^^ the work," says the 
histprian, " rises every day higher ; two towers appeared above the 

. i Mr. Newcome, p. 94., conjectures, from the Saracen captives in the crusades beiag 
once given by the king of Portugal ^' to serve the builders in the repairs of the churches;*' 
that " hence" the Gothic " may have been called the Saracenic architecture,** when it 
was so called first on a mere guess, by Sir Christopher Wren. See the Parentalia. On this 
guesa, however, so many of our best critics, Lowth, Warburton, kc. have grounded the 
fantastical .humour of denominating the Gothic style the Saracenic ; that Mr. Newcome goes 
to search for the origin in the clouds, and very, near the fountain of the Nile, to suppose 
the Nile derived from the moon. " The crusades,'* cries Mr. Warton, *' —dictated Xhtfrnnted 
'* areU*' (iOb^esvations on Spenser, ii. 188.) So have said a hundred others. But they 
have all said so from guess at first, and against fact at last. This I have shewn decisively, 
in the present work. Yet it is equally shewn by another writer, from an actual survey of 
Saracenic. buildings. *' In.tbe buildings I have had opportunities of examining in Spain and 
" in Sicily t*' says a.judioious and observant traveller over both countries, « I have never heen 
'^ alle to discover any. thing like an original design, 'from which the Gothic ornaments might 
'' be supposed to be copied. The arxAies «used in our old cathedrals, are pointed; those of 
" the Saracens are ahnast semicircular, whenever tjiey are not turned in the form a horse* 
'« ibae^'* (Swinburne in Spain, iu a6a..) Such, therefore, are the airy conjectures with/ 
wfhich scholars, like schoolboys with their paper kites, enlightened perhaps by a lantern at 
their tail, delight to amuse their houra^of leisure, engage their eyes with a transitory lustre, 
and attcaol the gase of ibe pubiie to it i 
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very summit of the roof, the lesser of which was in the front of die 
minster to the west, and presentee]^ a fine object from a&r to the en* 
'^ terers into the aile, but the greater stood m the midixle of the four 
*' DIVISIONS OP THE CHURCH, upon four columns that were preserved 
'^ from warping with the weight, by arches reaching from the one to 
** the other/* This wjis " an edifice sufficiently respectable," as the 
writer goes on with all a Normans ambition for novelty and greatness 
in structures ; '^ upon that style of building which was used in those 
'' days of old antiquity */' Here then we have a Saxon church exhi- 
bited to our view by the pencil, in all the pomp and pride of a modern 
cathedral ; wdth a small tower at the western end of the front of the 
whole, and a laige tower upon the intersection of the cross aile, as the 
•centre of the whole, both apparently bell-towers, and both actually 
iumished with bells, as king Edgar, the historian subjoins, '^ when the 
^' first foundations of this minster were laid,*' among other presents gave 
it " two bells, purchased at the expense of twenty pounds f .'* 

* • 

But before I close the section, let me make one remark con- 
ceming some of these bell-towers, that is necessary to complete the 
whole of what I have said. '* The towers in Saxon cathedrals,'* cries 
the ingenious Mr. Warton, and ought in propriety to have said the 
Norman, as from Norman his proofs are all taken, *^ were not cdways 
'' intended for bells. They were \somet%mes'\ calculated to produce the 
effect of the louver, or open lantern, in the inside; and, on thi^ 
account, were originally continued open almost to the covering. It 
is generaUy supposed, that the tower of Winchester cathedral,'* 
which was not Saxon but Norman, as built about the year 1 090, yet 

^ Gale, u 339: ^^ Opus indies altius consurgit. Duae quoque tiirres ipsis tectorum cul- 
^* minibua eminebant, quaram minor versus occtdentem in fronte basilicas pulchrum intran- 
^ tibus insukm a longe spectaculum praebebat, major irero in quadrifidx structune medio 
^ columoiis quatuqr, ponrectis de alii ad ali^m arcubus sibi invioem eonncxas, ne laxc 
^< defluerent^ deprimebat. Juxta earn qu& vetus ilia antiquitaa otebatur ledificandi formam, 
<* apectabile satis aedificium.'^ 

t Gale, u 4ot: <* Cum igttur prima [primis] hujus basilicas fundamenta [fundamentis] 
^^ illastris rex iEdgari^-'dcdit— duas campanas xx*' librarum pretio comparatas J* 
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*' which Is remarkably Jhick and short, was left as the foundation for a 
*' projected spire ; but this idesa* never entered into the plan of the 
" architect. Nearly the whole inside of this tower was formerly seen 
** fix)m below ; and, for that reason, its side arches or windows^ of thfe 

*' first story at least, are artifidally wrought and ornamented. ' With 

• 

*' this sole effect in view, the builder saw no necessity to carry it higher* 
*^ An instance of this visibly subsists at present, in the inside of the 
** neighbouring Saxon church of Saint Cross, built about the same 
'^ time," equally built not by the Saxons, but by the Normans, even 
about the year 1 132. " The same effect was at first designed at Salis^ 
^* bury'' cathedral, built still later by the Normans, even about 1250 j 
** where, for the same purpose solely, was a short tower, the «id of 
" which is easily discerned by critical observers ; being but little higher 
^' than the roof of the church, and of less refined workmanship than that 
'< additional part, on which the present spire is constrticted. Mstny 
<^ other examples might be pcNinte<| out. J^is gm}e the idea, for the 
" beautiful lanterns at Peterborough and Ely*." These remarks, as 
corrected, are critically curious in themselves, and seem to be tetori- 
cally just, being founded vnpon actual observation. - Hie concludii^ 
assertion, particularly, shews ue the source and origih of lanterns at 
our cathedrals. Yet it wants authowlacatien. The ornamental architect 
ture at some of these towers within, even nearly up to the roof, shews 
they were deigned to be viewed so high from below. But still where 
is the . proof, for this, transition of the open tower into a lantern ? I bave 
discovered, I think, what is a decisive proof of this transition, what 
had suggested it to me before I observed it in Mr. AVarton. Walter 
Skirlaw, made bishop of Durham in 1388, but born in Yorkshire, " rft 
" the minster of York,** says the historian of Durham, " constructed a 
•' great part of that campanile^ which, i^. vulgarly denopiittajted the lfm% 
'' tem\:' The original psM»^. for Q»e erf these^ laafeer»S: ^ loumrsv 
therefore, was actually a camprniOf^ Thu^also the tower that fett ilowii 
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♦ Warton on Spenser, ii. 195. 

t Wbartoi)'tAnglia.Siacr«, i. 775: " Magnam partona dafnpaniHs/ viilgo lantcril; inini- 

'* sterii EboraG^naia conatmxit]" and Godwin, 751.- * 

* ' at 
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at Ely in 1322, appears to have had no bells, yet is expressly styled a 
campanile by the historian of Ely ; and the very dome crowned with a 
.lantern, that was erected in the room of it, is equally styled a campanile, 
by him *. The name concurs wi(h. th^ drcumstances, to ascertain the 
origin of our lanterns beyond a doubfL Erom. im Qp^en cyl^uder^ dtt 
pervious to the eye below, as all lighted up wijth windows above, and 
therefore ^shewing an ornamental architecture {through all the ascent 

^learly up to the roof; the tower th^,wg(& ^ de^tipedfor bells, thaibiKras 

'J 

yet denoMiinated » bell-towejr .froBji ;ts wpf^t,^ was. chat^^d faito a tower 
all ^windowed roun^y. ciOfc^pjletebc/),uin^noi^ ^ i^ and jthoroi^hlf 

transparenf without, a rich a^ditj^on to the beauty of some cathedrals, a 
happy effusion of some architectural genius f « But I can come still closer 
tjo the lan^m* . We haye steeple^ in Norm^dy that are bdUtowers and 
l»iwer9 at once. *' There are very few. toweis to the chifrches in this pro- 
y vin<;e,*' says fi late traveller there, rwY^^yfZB particulatly curious about 
church-architecture, *' tl^ fi^hion nmning aimost every where into 
*' spires or steeples,** or (as h^ should have said) into spire-*steepleis ; 
^ some of which are $o cp^triv^ with open-toorky 9S to let in light enough 
" to see tifip^ bells mjoveX'\ . Yet was tljte lantei;o formed so late as Mr. 
Warton s proofs and mine j^eem to fix it ? Certainly not. Twp churches 
in Normandy prove it was joot. The abbeynchurdi of St. Stephen, at 
Caen, was begun in io04, and <}edicated .in 1077 > yet has a lantern,, 
with a spire in the c^tre above } asi the cathedral of .Rouen, begun 
about gQO> ai^, idedii^^ted i^* loOs^ :|ias.the transept of the cross, form- 
ing a " beautiful lantern,* V wi A a lofly spire upon it So nearly coaevd 
yrere lanterns, with bells, with towers, and with spires, among us ! 


supqr 
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^ ^ Wharton's Anglla Sacra, \. 643, 644 : ^^ Ecqe subito et repent^ ruit campanile 
•* chofutti^*' but the sacrist sfet to work "novum campanile*— constructurus,^ find soVi 
flie lant^fn, ** i!l» artificioiarstructura ligneS tiovi campaAilis.^' 

.1 1 TJuME at Hf is accbrdiogly d^cribediby tlie £Iy historian,' as a structure ^^ summo ac 
f mirabili- mentis ioige&io im,aginata/' (Whftrton, i, 644.) . v .' 

:^ J Ducarid, 97-. . . •' . , . . , . »' i ,/iii 
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s C^v^^^^*-^ ^ T^UiismanVier was achurch erected at St. German s, and dedicated to 
^^gjui&i^ C/LmtoA, . Ae memory of him who had, in this as well as in other parts of the island^ 

laid himself out in painful and honourable exertions for the cause of sacrad 
truth, against the presumptuous absurdity of Pelagianism. Germanus 
had thus become another JHetcules in attacking ah'other Hydra, had been 
as successful as Hercules in quelling it^ and then, like Hercules, been 
deified after his death by the tob lively gratitude of his admirers. Yet her 
had a still nearer claim to the admiration and the gratitude of the Cornish 
sovereign ; from the zeal which the latter had seen or felt himself pro- 
bably, as it lightened in the looks or' bn the lips of the apostolical* 
preacher ; and from the general goodness, general- devoutness, which 
the king had contemplated assuredly with awful veneration, as it played 
in a lambent flame of glory around the person of this apostolical man, 
during the whole of his residence with him. Both contributed to fix his 
name upon that church and parish, which he in all probability induced 
the king to build and to form. Nor let such a scrupulosity of caution, as is 
ever stopjJing or starting in the safest course, because it is ignorant of 
the way^ and finds itself moving in darkness ; alarm us with apprehen- 
sions of turning aside into a ditch, or falling headlong into a pit, when 
we refer the preserit ajppellatlon of the parish and church, to so very 
early a date. Facts shall be our guide. We have another church of 
Britain, bearing the name of another saint still earlier. When Chris- 
tianity came forward in the persons of Augustine and his associates, to 
reclaim the Saxons from paganism and savageness ; " there was near the 
\cry city of Canterbury,** let me repeat from Bede, " upon the; 
*' eastern side of it, a church, built in those farmer times, ixi .wl^ch ihe 
^* Komans yet inhabited Britain ; and thj^n dedicated to the hoso^tr 
*' OP Saint Martin ♦." But we can mount with Saint Martin stilF 
I Jb^her in time. Nynian, *' that most reverend bishop and that mdst 

* Bede Hist. i. 26 ; ** Erat autem propc ipsam civitaten^ ad ortentem, ecclesia in 
<* hoaorem Sancti Martini aQiiquitus fisu^ta, dum adbucRomani Britamii^PA iDcoIereot/' 

" holy 
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" holy man, of the nation of the Britons/' of whom I hare spoken so 
largely just before, but " who was regularly educated at Rome in the 
** faith and mysteries of truth; had his episcopal see*' at Whitern, in 
GallcFway, as I have already shewn, '* distinguished by a church de- 
" NOMINATED FROM Saint Martin THE BISHOP," whom he had visited 
at his see of Tours, in France, about the year 394 *, and who died a 
few years afterward, even in the year 40 1 f . We thus behold another 
bishop of Gaule about ^ty years before Germantis, revered in his life, 
sainted at his death, and, from private or public veneration in the 
builders,, denominating almost instantly no less than two of our churches 
in Britain. Nor is this all the proof that we can adduce. A whole cen* 
fury prior to all, even as early as about 312, when the last persecution 
ceased i we see the Britons in general " erecting minsters to their holy 
•* martyr*," as I have already remarked, and those of Verulam in par- 
ticular erecting one ^' in honour of their blessed martyr St. Alban J." 

^ So named, our church must have been only a small one, as that of 
St. Martin remains at Canterbury to this day ; and j[»'op6rtioned in size 
to the thin population of the parish. Even when it was pulled down 
and rebuilt, to make.it the cathedral of Cornwall; it was not made 
large. It was still a parochial church, though it was also a cathedral 
one ; a full evidence that it existed as parochial before it became oathe^ 
dial. The rector still continued in his parsonage^house, onthe western 
side of the church ; while the bishop settled at a house wliioh the king 
must have built for him, upon the wooded- prominence of Cuddenbeak 
adjoinifig. ^^ At this day,'* says Leland, concerning i the see of St. 
German s, ^\ the bishop of Exceter ^athe a place cauled Cudden Beke^ 
** joyning hard upon the sowth^est side of the same towne $4'* But '' ai 

^ Bede, iii, 4: ^^ Nynia episcopo reverentissimo, et* sanctisaimo viro, de aatione Bri- 
'^ tonuih, qui erat Rotnae, regulariter fiilem et inysterta veritatis edoctua; cujos sedem epis« 
'< oopalem, Sancti Martini episcopi poinine et ecclesia insignem," &c« Se% also th« not^. 
«>— I have used pretty nearly the whole of the fa(;t here, in n. 2, before, for another puifMav 

t Usher, 434. . . 

^ Gildas, viii. : '^ Basilicas sanctorum martyrum ;" Bede, i. 7, /^ EccIesTa— -ejus mar* 
<' tyrio condigna ;" and M. Paris^ 984^ ^^ In honorqn beati martyris constructam." 

\ Leland's Itia«.vii. X22« 

•'the 
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"^fiU^^^ct&MA^ a tj^g towne*6 end/' afi Carew speaksj '* Cu4clenbeak, an ancient house 
atdo^daluM'^'^^ " of the bishop's, from a well-advanced promontory — tak?th a [pleasant 

'* prospect of the river*/' On that fine position, about a quarter of a 
mile to the south-east of the church, tradition fixes the episcopal house; 
and tliere, to this day, remain under all the demolitions, that evai the 
memory of the last generation reported, and the tongue of the present 
repeats^ some buildings which speak their own antiquity, which shew 
by their closed-arches they are only a part of what was once there, md 
are believed by all to be certainly episcopal, now fitted up into af faxm:^, 
house. The present kitchen of this was the hall of that, being wttbwi 
memory all open up to the very roof, and having no chambers over it 9d 
it has now. Upon one side of this is an arched doorway, leading into 
what is now the dairy, but was then (I, believe) the buttery ; as .upon 
another side is a : second and taller arch for a doorway, filled* up with 
stone, but once opening (I suppose) into the kitchen, now demolished; 
Thence the bishop walked with his chaplain to the church, and entered 
it by a door reserved entirely fior himsdf ; while the rector (I suppose 
from the same principle) entered it by another door, the westerly 'oiiE 
of the porch^ aes the nearest to his house ; and the parishk>ners enkered 
by a third, ercn the southerly door of the porch. This distribiition of 
doors is very remarkable. I havie observed it practised at another of 
our superior churches, though not half so ancient as St. Germdn s,. the 
coll^ate church of Manchester, in the entrances into the chapter-* 
house, and in the accesses into the quure. I therefore believe si to hme 
been practised in all, a&d to be still observable in all to a crkieil eyie on 
examination. It shewf in a very lively manner that grand system of 
subordination among us, which is so necessarf to the maintenanoe of 
#sder in a sodety of.as^ls thensdh^es^ whicb is a thousabd times more 
necessary in one of fallen vitiated beings like men, and which our wise 
forefathers rigorously kept up in justice to morality, in justice to themr 
selves. The westerly door of the porch was undoubtedly the principal 
entrance into the parochial church ; the cathedral, with its door, being 
not yet built. That the porch was prior to the cathedral, may be 

* Carew, 109. '* 

decisivdy 
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decisivelj. shewn. There is a plain line of separation at this day between 
it and the south aile, running along the wall at the union of both with* 
out, and forming a direct perpendicular there. This proves ' them to 
hanre been built at difierent times, and the south aile to have been an- 
nexed to the porch, as well as to the southern tower: the porch is 
coaeval with the tower, along which it ranges, and combined with it 
Originally to make the western end of the parochial church, as it after- 
w^ds made of the cathedral* ' 

» 

In this state of the church the body of it was taken down and rebuilt^ ^^ ^o^ <rf i^ 
rebuilt with a height not so lofty, shrinking down in its roof ^ from the (^^^y^^^^^^ 
water-table of its pTedecessor> but receiving all the symbols and signa« ^^ 

tures of a cathedral, the cenotaph, the door, or the throne, iPbr the ^/^ 

bi^op, and the stall for his chaplain. ' The chancel was tioi ask^eiided 
by steps from the nave, as it is in our present cathedrals generally, but 
goes on in the same level with the nave, as it went in the parochial 
church probably, and in the Roman church of Canterbury certainly ; 
havijhg only one step of ascent, so slight as to be mis-named a step, and 
just serring barely to discriminate the chancel from the nave. 

Athefetan then came-; left the parochial, the cathedra! church just as oft^Ajt^ti"^^^ 
he founct it, still cathedral, still parochial ; and left also a part of the rec-^ y^^l^^^?^ -^fe 
tory^house to stand, but turned it into offices for his new house. Mul^ /^,^^ci^ 
tiplying the one rector irito eight, a prior and seven subordinate clergy* 9 i ^ . 
men, be raised his house upon a larger scafe, proportioned to the larger 
number of incumbents ; he afeo made a grand addition to the church, 
suited to the grandeur of the new parsoflage-house, and appropriated to 
the use of the new femily there ; a new church uniting with the old, 
moiktied in conformity to it, thus combining the old and the new by a 
happy regularity of plian into one complete whole. By this act he gave 
the solitary bishop and his chaplain in some measure the dignity of a 
chapter; certainly a number of his clergy congregated around hitn, and 
confederated with him in the lituigic ministeries of the cathedral. But 
he left the bishop, his chaplain, and the parishioners, to the use of their 
old qhurch in their old manner; only constructing another cenotaph in 

- the 
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the southern wall of his chancel, just as he saw one in the bodjr of the 
]Sritish church, to mark as honourably a place of sepulture for the new 
bishops as had been previously marked for the old; and at last came 
'' the Norman ambition * of building, to do what reflects high honour 
upon it, to superadd the grand portal with the northern tower to all. 

Thus do we mount up at last to the very sources of the several 
SiA^yrui^^oM . streams, to the very periods of constructing the several parts of tbif 

church, and to the very epocha of its first commencement. The southern 
tower^ once octangular, and so causing the northern, in a judicious ac- 
commodation of style, to be made as it still is, octangular too, remains 
a striking memorial in its water-table of a church previous to the cathe- 
dral, but loftier than it in the roof: the porch, too, being evidently 
built together with the southern tower, being visibly incorporated into 
it at the very moment of building, remains equally a striking memorial 
of a previous church, as lai^e in tlic breadth, and therefore probably as 
extensive in the length, as thecathedraL The porch and the soutibera 
tower are thus two veiy extraordinary relics of antiquity, each illus^ 
trating and confirming the other ; two monuments of the Romans just 
before their departure, or of the Roman Britons just after it. Th? 
cathedral annexed to them is not so old, but still a monument very ex^^ 
traordinary too^ being as old probably as the year Ol4, certainly as old 
as the first erection of an episcopal see in Cornwall ; a natural, a ^m-^ 
ficant evidence in itself, in the smallness, in the lowness of the very 
cathedral of G>rnwall, to how humble a state the Britons of Cornwall, 
imd of all the kingdom, were reduced at the time of building it. It 
thus ^diibits also such ancient simple memorials of British episcopacy 
within it ; a throne, only an ornamented niche in the wall ; a chaplain's 
stalls only another niche ; an arched doorway, for the peculiar entrance 
of the bishop; and an arched tomb, to mark the place of his peculiar 
sepulture. The throne, particularly, is such a memorial as is not to be 
paralleled in the whole island, I apprehend; yet is so little known, 
even within its own rqgion of Cornwall, that the very antiquaries of 
the region know nothing of it ; that Willis, that Borlase were as igno- 
sant of it as the merest peasants of our villages ; and that I was all un« 

apprized 
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apprized of its existence for twelve or fourteen years of my resi3ence in 
the county. The nave, too, the chancel, and the north aile, appear to 
be the very fabrication of Athelstan, coseval with the new church at 
Bodmin, or the new church at Padstow, and coseval equally with those 
colleges of clergy which he established at all the three places. Then 
the northern tower and the fine portal close the sum of successive addi- 
tions to the original building; all bearing, with the original, the name 
of Germanus ; all uniting thus to keep up the memory of this saint, 
who had been once resident in the parish, who had exerted great zeal 
of spirit, and exhibited great holiness of life within it, had even occa* 
sioned probably that parish to be first formed, and that diurch to be 
first built, upon their present positions. Thus Romans, or Roman 
Britons ; the Cornish dispossessed of East-Devonshire, and confined to 
the west of the Exe ; the Saxons, under their victorious conqueror of 
West-Devonshire, with Cornwall afterwards ; and the Normans, under 
another conqueror, with a still higher fondness for enlarging churches, 
with indeed the collected refinements of the continent, have all com- 
bined their efforts together to produce the present church of Saint 
German's. 

Tante molts erat Romanam condere gentem ! 


SECTION IV. 

There '* is a towne cawled S. Germayns,'* Leland observes in a T^^«,*,>zi 
passage that I must bring before my reader a second time, " wherin is 
*' now a priori [church] of blake chanons, and a paroche chirche yn ^^ 

the body of the same. Beside the hye altare of the same priory <*^^^ w >S<iX^ . 

[church], on the ryght hand, ys a* tumbe yn the walle with an ymage 
" of a bishop, and over the tumbe a xi. bishops pa)Tited, with their 
*' names and verses, as token of so many bishops biried theere, or that 
" ther had beene so many bishoppes of Comewalle, that had theyr secte 
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^' [scate] theer*.*' This memorable circumstance in the private histoiy 
of our church, which has enabled us, in concurrence with other cir- 
cumstances, to ascertain the respective ages of the first and second parts 
of the whole, would have been totally lost to history if Leland's eye 
had not noticed, and Leland's pen had not recorded it. The integrity 
of historical truth depends upon such a number of precarious contin-^ 
gencies in a world like our own, as seems to make another history o^ 
human events, one that cannot be affected by the incidents of Jhuman- 
life, one that is drawn from the full annals of every individttal of our 
species, absolutely necessary to the complete satisfaction of our minds. 
The historian of earth will thus be engaged in writing history within 
the regions- of heaven ; in consulting those records of private plans, and 
private actions, which present the soul with the body of public eventsi 
and in writing particular portions of history from them. Thus only-: 
can man ever come, even in heaven, to gain that perfect knowledge 
cf the human annals to which the inclination of his mind stron^y 
leads him, in which the vigorousness of his spirit may be usefully em- 
ployed, and by which the religiousness of his affections may be happily 
indulged, 

, Leland, however, notices '* a tumbe yn the walle, with an ymage of 
** a bishop.'* This image appears plainly to have been placed upon the 
tomb itself. There was ^ a ttiflibe, — with an ymage of a bishop" upon 
it ; an image of wood or stone, lying recumbent upon the tomb. And 
this bishop was as plainly Conan, the first who was fixed in the see by 
the English crown, the first who could be buried in the EngUsh chancel 
of the church, the first who could have his image upon the English 
cenotaph within it f • 

* Leland's Jtin. vii* I22. I have noticed the passage also in li. 4, preceding. 

t Leland's Itin. viii. 8* At Durham cathedral these bishops are buried, '^ in dhoroj 
'< Skirlaw ad boream $ul arcu, Hatfeld ad austrum sub arcu*/* ibid. 21, ^* S. Wilfridi re- 
<' llquiae sub arcu prope mag. altare sepultae, nuper sublatce ;" iii. 94, for Salisbury catbe* 
dral, *^ ther is also a sepulchre, with an image of 4 fote in lenght of a bishop ;" ibid, 124, 
for Wells cathedral, «^ quatiior tumuli et imagines episcoparum Wellen. quae referunt mag^ 
«< nam veitisiaiem /-^usHvlot tumuli episcoporum Wellensium, quorum tres imagines habent 
'^ [tres habent imagines] antiquitatem refereiUes" 

Tet 
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" Yet '^ over the tumbe,'* adds Leland, by the distinguishing variation 
of his language confirming what I have here derived from his language 
preceding, and shewing the ''ymage" to be not over but upon the tomb; 
lire *' a xi. bishops/' not in images, but '' payntedf.'* These were 
therefore posterior in time, to the other, as the successors of Conan in 
the see ; all appointed, like him, by the English crown, and all, like 
l)im, buried in the ground adjoining. They had their persons repre- 
sented in paintings on the wall over the tomb, but under the arch that; 
protected the tomb; they were even " paynted, with their names" to 
each, the personal appellation being annexed, in order to appropriate 
the painting J : they had even " verses** subjoined, in order to state the 
character, and to date the life of each* All shews tlie painting was 
made, the name prefixed, and the verse subjoined at the very sepulture 
of each* 

H?d Leland, therefore, extended his accuracy of notation a little 
farther, gone on to copy what he has thus described, and given us the 
names with the verses in order as they stood, we should have been in-* 
dulged with a ray of light, of which we must now lament the privation 
for ever : but he who wa^ so accurate as to notice, would certainly have 
been accurate^ enough to describe, if he could .have read. The antiquity" 
of the verses and names must have rendered them illegible in his time ; 
it had not indeed obliterated them entirely, it had only efiaced them 
partially. The figures of the eleven bishops remained upon the wall, 
still visible to the eye in the outline, yet just fading away into nonen- 
tity : the place of the name perhaps was attested only by the traces of a 
^ded scroll over head, while the verse existed merely in some half- 
perished letters at the . foot;, running in a semblance of parallel lines^ 

t In Reculver church also *^ Is ihe. figure of a bishop, paynted under an arch.'^ (Ilin. vil, 
136.) And at Glastonbury church, ** trium tantum horum abbatum nomina rerum praateri- 
<^ taruin recordati<ix manifestat fnctnra, — nomina illorum et dignitates in majori ecclesiftp 
^ prodeate pepy 8 ^tare picter^, spot in propatiHo." Gale, i. 307, 308, Malmesbury. 

X So, ,of tbree tombs bearing images of bishops at Wells cathedral, ^^ primus tumului 
<< sic inscriptu^ f^t £YJl)iVOU)VS" (Itin. iii, if^)p made bishop About A. D. looo 
{Godwin^ 365)* 
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and shewing a shadow of evanescent poetry. Nor could any eye, I 
suppose, however acute in itself, however exercised in ahtiqiiarian 
acutencss, have known the verses, the names, and the paintings, to be 
what they were, if tradition had not come in to assist the sight, to lend 
its useful microscope to the eye, arid to make the antiquary behold what 
time had been so long erasing ; yet time had been so far successful in 
its operations, that even an antiquary's eye, so sharp, so exercised^, 
could catch only the general fact, could learn only the existence of verses 
and names, but could not pretend to cojpy any one of either; when no 
less than eleven- figures were painted upon the wall^ with names pre- 
fixed, and verses subjoined to each, within the narrow space of the arch 
above the tomb r the figures must have been small, the names in short 
scrolls, and the verses in abbreviated inscriptions ; all must have ren- 
dered the writing less transcribable in a little time, and wholly ilfegible^ 
as the names were generally unknown before Leland made his visit to 
the church- 

In this uncertainty as to the true reading of the mscriptions, and fir 
that inability of tradition to telt more than generals concerning any of 
them, Leland notes concerning the painting, the names, an J the verses, 
that they were put there '* as token of so many bishops Biriied tbeere, 
•* or that ther had bcene so many bishoppes of CbmwaHe, that had! 
*'4:heyr sccte [seate] theer/* Tradition varied in the lips of its relators, 
as the diamond varies in the hand of its shewer; yet, as the diamond 
has a real histre, however varying, so tradition has a real substantiality 
of truth, amidst all its changes in circumstance^ But the variation in 
this case is actually of no moment at all ; the same rays plky onfy from 
difierent points; nor is there any real difference whether these verses^- 
names^ and paintings were put over the tonjb, as a signature that so 
many bishops of Cornwall had been buried at this place, or as an evi-» 
dence that so many had been seated at this church. The conclusion 19 
exactly the same either way> and the convergence of the two lines in 
one centre shews, they issued from the same circumference ; the bishops 
that were buried here must have been the prelates that were here seated 
before, and the prelates seated beie xQust have been the same as were 

here 
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here buried. The position ©^ the paintings axid names in the churchy 
iand over thie tMth, proves the persons so specified and so delineated, to 
have been prdates seated hcre^ aiid here buried. Accordingly we find, 
in fact, when .the names of prelates merely seated at the church were 
meant to be recited,, they are recited, not over a tomb, but in the 
chapter-house; as Leland himself informs us concerning Sherborne^ 
equally with our St. German^s, a cathedral to the sera of the Conquest, 
that " the chapitre house is ancient, and yn tlie volte of it be payntidf 
*' the images ofbisshops that had their sete at Shirburn ♦.** 

* 

Those at St German^s appear to have been many in number, and,. 

could Lelarid have copied the verses or names, would have appeared 

with 'aH their appellations, dates, or panegyrics before my reader^ 

Malmesbury, indeed, more than six hundred years ago, could nowhere 

find the names of Athelstan*s successors in the Cornish episcopate;, as 

•' of the Cornish pontiffs'^ he '* did riot know, and could not produce^ 

" a regular list f /^ But even a Malmesbury could not be expected to^ 

ransack every private or local cell of intelligence; he could not be ex^ 

pected, particularly to visit the distant church of St.. German's, when: 

travelling was little practised within our own country;, to read there 

for information any inscriptions that must have been perfectly legible at 

the time, and to insert (as he certainly would have inserted, if he had 

known) the substance of these as a competent, because a cotemporary 

authority, for each of the specified bishops of ComwalL 


He did not know, and Leland could not reaJ, the inscription con^ 
cerning each ; yet others, who pretend not to have read, but affect to. 
guess at what LeTand could not read, presume to execute what he could 
not perform^L and pretend to tell the names wliich he could not decL- 

♦ Itim ii. 78, 

t Malmesbury, f. 146:: ^< Gomubiensium sane pontificum suooidunm ordihem nee 8«i6> 
^ nee appono." Nor could Leland have told us, as we have seen already, even if he had- 
executed the work that be once, designed.. Conoefninyg Anthonjr B^p, .bi^Jlpp .of Durham,. 

he says, ^' fusiua in opere, cui titulus de pontificibusBritannicis, .dicemus;.pa^ illorumi 

• • • • 

^ rq^esta&ma^ft cur& exquisiVi^ et majori ^offe^Uem in oxdin^m redigam/' (Itin. ix. 35O 

. pher. :: 
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pher : thus th? nave of St. Gerpiajn's church exhibits in a ^no^ejru Avritiog 
upon the western wall thq very names whicfe the writer supposed to 
have been priginatly nea^- the eastern. ^Dr. Borlase also repeats ithem, 
not upon the testimony of the wall, which then perhajps had not learnt 
to speak I'rke the wall in Shakcs^ieare ; not even upon the €vi(^euce of 
Mr. Willife, from whom (I believe) the wall was taught by some anti- 
quarian curate to rehearse the names, and into whose work the Doctor 
seems hardly to have ever looked * ; but upon the authority of that 
Cresssy, who(o ^Iv. \yjllis equally adduced for his witness, and of that 
Heylyn^ who witli Cressy knew just as little upon the point as the very 
allegers themselves. Heylyn was one of those divines whose learning, 
worth, and spirit, do so much honour to the patronage of the first 
Charles ; who actually published his list of bishops at a period peculiarly 
hostile to the whole order, as well as to all erudition, that iBouraful 
year of the commencing reign of fanaticism, 1 641 . Cressy was a ^vine 
of the same period and patronage, whose weaker mind could iiot bear 
the triumph of presbyterian barbarism, but bent before the pressure of 
expanding passion ; who therefore threw himself with disgust into tlie 
arms of popery ; was afterwards employed in defending with (%aity- 
the cause to which he had thus deserted with disgrace, and particularly 
published his Church History with that view in l068. Upon this coupled 
but slender pillar, nodding every moment to its fall, and ready to swk, 
at once under the weight of a fly lighting upcHi it, Dr. Borlaae repeats 
the nariies thus: '* Athelstan, Conan, Ruydocke, Aldred, Britwin, 
•' Athelstan II. Wolf, Woron, Wolocke, Stidio, Aldred II, and Bur- 
•' woldf/* Heylyn gives them in this form: " l. S. Patroc, be lived 
•' circa an. 850, 2. Athelstan, 3. Conanus, 4. Ruidocus, 5. Aldredus, 
" 6. Britwinus, 7. Athelstan II. 8. Wolfi, 9. Woronus, 10.. WoJocus, 
^Ml. Stidio,' 12. Aldredus, 13. Burwpldus (or Brithwoldus), the last 
•' bishop of Cornwall }.** Cressy exhibits only a part of the list, say-r 
ing, " the first bishop was Athelstan, and after him Conai^ HaydoG, 
f/ Aldred, and Briithwin §/' Cressy has tlius shortened the tist in 

>• He. eitet U only once, in p. ^85. t Borfase, 378, 37.9. 

4 He3djrBj7i,7a. Wri|;ht. 5 Cressy, 83a, 

He;lyn, 
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Hejijn, by omifting eiglit of the names out of thirteen, as if he had a 
violent suspicion of their spuriousness ; but Dr. Borlase, on the con- 
trary, as having no suspicion, has lengthened the brevity of Cressy into 
all the amplitude of Heylyn again. He has then adhered to Cressy in 
preference to Heylyn, and omitted one name that Heylyn has recited ; 
even his credulity declining to adopt the monstrous fiction, and there- 
fore his pen dropping in silence from the head of the list " S. Patroc,** 
of the year *' 850." Thus Petrock, who was only a hermit in a vale 
with three others, about .5 18-538, is put down for a prelate of Corn- 
w^all, and the first prelate of it, more than three centuries afterwards *. 
Athelstan also is named as the second prelate, though he lived sixt^ 
years later than the aera Tiere assigned for Petrock, and almost four cen- 
turies later than the actual aera of Petrock. But this Athelstan is only 
named at all, because he was nominated by the English monarch to tlie 
see of Cornwall in Oio, when Asser should' have been equally named 
before upoa the same principle. Conan we know to have been actually 
placed in the see during the December of 936 ; he Was succeeded either 
mediately or immediately, but certainly in the course of thirty years, 
by one Athelstan, the same probably with Athelstan H. in the list, 
as a charter of 966 is subscribed thus : " I, Athelstan, bishop of Corn- 
** wall, have given my counsel to thisf ;** and Burwold we shall have 
ample occasion to notice hereafter, as bishop of Cornwall in the reign 
of the Confessor. Thus does the list appear to have been merely copied 
by Cressy in his part, and to have been actually formed in the whole by 
Heylyn, or, by Heylyn's authors ; drawn up first from some casual in- 
timations of history concerning the names of the first or of the second 
Athektan, o^ Conan, or of Burwold ; then enlarged by him from some 

* Hals, 17, concerning his *' Cornish bishops or druids" seated at Bodmin : *' although 
*' the list or catalogue of their names be lost," judiciously observed ! '* except St. Pedyr,'* 
vrho was neither druid nor bishop, but ^' who lived about the 5th century, as. tradition 
^f says," very truly, " though, as Harpsfield and Campion says^ anno Dom. 850, and 
** therefore is by them placed as the first bishop among the Cornish^'* when be was no bishop 
at a}l. One frequently wants a silly writer to introduce one into the company of writers as 
fiilly as himself, and so to unfold the origin of notions as silly as they are popular. 

t Ingulphus^ 502 : <^ Ego Athelstanus^ episcopus Cornubiensis^ consilium dedi.'* 

3 ^ traditionary 
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traditionary list that was circulated about St. German^s at the time per- 
haps, that was probably fiilse in its original shape, had been certainly 
falsified by the rash hand of forgery afterwards, and betrays its forgery 
by its folly at present, in transforming a hermit into a bishop, so turning 
the date 518 into 850* 

But in an author of much higher reputation, and much greater accu- 
racy within the province of ecclesiastical antiquities than ever Dr. Bodase 
was, we find the list repeated, and even authorities pleaded to confirm 
it. *' Conanus,^ cries Godwin in Richardson*s own edition of his work, 
as he cites the names, leaving out very wisely both the Petrock of 
Heylyn, and the first Athelstan of the Doctor, *' Ruydocus, Aldredus;*' 
when a note sulgoins concerning the last, ^ vixit A. 793, Ingulf This 
reference must naturally startle my reader in his course of conviction, 
and make him shrink back from my leading hand ; yet let him neither 
shrink nor startle. Ingulphus, indeed, docs mention an Aldred a bishop 
in the year 793, a charter of Ofia's in that year being signed by such a 
prelate ; but, by some astonishing deception of the author s eyes, not of 
Cornwall, not of West-Saxony, but of Mercia, of Oxfordshire, of lyor^ 
Chester*. The very name of OfFa fixes the charter to be Mercian, and 
the very date of the year proves the subscribing bishop to be no succes^ 
sor to Conan; the latter being bishop in 93 0, and the former, with one 
prelate interposed*, living in — 793, almost a whole century and a half 
before the man whom at such a distance he followed. Then caftie 
^' Athelstan the IP." as the author proceeds with the list, *^ who lived 
"in 96t5,** as I have already shewn; this author, however, not at- 
tempting to shew, but contrarily remarking in a note, that " he is not 
*' specified in a very ancient MS. among the archives of the church of 
" Exeter :f-.'' So much greater uncertainty is there in this whole list, 
and so much stronger are the contradictions in parts of it! But chro- 
nology is again wolated, though not so grossly &s before, by fixing a 

* 

* Richardson, 396, and Ingulphus, 486: ^< Ego Aldredus episcopus Dorcasistrens, sub- 
«f notavi." 

t Richardson, 396: " In MS. per-aujliquo inter archivos ecclesise Exoniensis noa numc-. 
^ ratur, Le Neve*" 

2 prelate 
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prelate at the year Q^, as a successor to Aldred of 703, to Rnydock 

of , and to Conan of 93O. " Wolfi," adds the coatinuator of the 

catalogue, '^ Woronus, Wolocus/* &c. ; of whom he notes, that Wolfi 
^^ blaruit 1051. Ingulf.'* But Ingulphus is referred to in the very same 
blindness^of temerity as before, and only gives the signature under that 
yesar of ** Wulfinus bishop of Dorchester* ;'' and Wolock is confessed 
to be''* also omitted in the MS. commended above f/' So completely 
Jiave all attempts to authenticate this catalogue been balHed by tiic very 
Bturdiness of truth ! so clearly have the very attempts served to fix the 
stigma of spuriousness more deeply upon it ! 

The inability of Leland to read and to transcribe die names over the 
tomb has produced all this conftision ; curiosity could hot be satisfied 
without recovering them; and tradition has combined with history, 
weakness has united with wantonness to satisfy it, to raise up the dead 
from their graves, or to make their phantoms appear as their representa. 
tivesB. All these prelates, however^ pretend merely to be such alone as 
the English crown appointed to the see of Cornwall : this is plain from 
the name of Athelstan standing at the head of the list, and the name of 
Conan following immediately afterwards. Thus all the prelates that 
w^ere nominated by the Cornish sovereigns themselves, are entirely 
omitted in this pretendedly full catalogue of the prelates of Cornwall. 
This was equally the case also in that catalogue of bishops upon the 
chancel- wall, which Leland could not read ; these bishops could not be 
older than the wall itself, and their memorials must have been fixed 
upon it posterior to the erection of the chancel. Leland accordingly 
tells us in the paBs^ above, that there ^^ ys a tumbe yn the walle with 
'* an image of a bishop, and over the tumbe a xi. bishops paynted with 
*[ their names and verses ;** yet retells us in another work, that Conan 
was appointed bishop of St. German's by king Athelstan, but that 
'* there were successively eleven bishops in the church of St. Ger- 

♦ Ingolphiis, ^19: ^* Ego Wulfinus episcopus Dorcacestrensis ratificavi.'* 
t Richardson, 3^6 : <^ £t hie etiam omittitur in MS. supra laudato." 

VOL. II. c c '* man^s.** 
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•' man's ||/* The two passages unite to shew, that Conan had eleven 
prelates in regular succession after him, 

SctfUub^ llUkafu, One of the prelates nominated hy the kings of Cornwall, antecedently 
ofQonA^AAxUl. to Athelst^m's appointment of Conan, we know by name, and we honour 

from character. '' Rumox," we are informed by Malmesbury In his ac- 

fiUko/t ^Ex^*^*^. count of Tavistock abbey, *' is there extolled as a saint, and lies buried 

^' as a BISHOP, being decorated with a beautiful shrine ; concerning 
^ whom all want of written evidence eonfirms^ the* opinion, that not 
^' only in this but in many parts of England, you will find all knowledge 
*' of events swept away by the violence of hostility, the names of saints 
*' left naked, and any" miracles that may aspire to our iriotLse uare- 
** corded */* We have thus the positive attestation of Malmesbury, 
that Rumon was a bishop; Yet of ^hat see was he ? Of Crediton, or of 
St. German's ? Certainly not of Crediton, and therefore as certakily of 
St. German' s« All the bishops o£ Crediton ace named in succession \xj 
Malmesbury himself, and there is no. Rumon among them. " Here sat 
*' these pontifiB in order,." cries Malmesbury concerning Crediton^ 
Edulf, Edelgar, Elfwod> Sideman, Alfric, Elfwold, Ednod,. who is 
also Wine, Living,- — ^Leofric f .'* But *' of the Cornish pontiffi," he 
adds, *' I do not know and cannot produce a regular list J*'* In fact he 

II Leiand's CoH. i; 75,: ^' Eirexit in ecclesii S. Germani quend&m Cbnanum eprscopuiiK 
#< — Fuerunt successive undecim. episcopi in ecclesi& S. Geraiani." 

• Malmesbury, 146: " Rumonus Sanctus ibi praedicatur et jacet epiicopus, pulchri- 
^ tudine decoratus scrinii ; ubi nulla scriptorum fides assistit opinion?, quod non solum ibi,. 
*< sed in multis locis Angliae, invenies violcnlia hostilitatis abolitam omnem gestorum notk- 
" tiam, nuda- sanctorum nomina, et stquaa modi praetendunt miracula sciii/' 

t Malmebury, 145 : " Hie sederunt per ordinem pontifices isti,. Eduliiis,.Edelgar>. El£- 

•* wod, Sideman,.. Alfric,. Elfwold, Ednod,, qui et Wine, Livingus,— Lefricus/' But to- 

shew slill more than I have already shewn the crroneousness, with which the common- 

^aialogues of our bishops are made, even when the makers have only the troubleof transcrib- 

iflg ;: let me here adduce a part, of Heylyn?s catalogue of the Crediton birfiops, " -^dul- 

^phusl. Tutia'' interpolated J ^ Mduljm II." equally interpolated, " Ethelgarus, AU 

« garus'' equally interpolated,, '' AlfwoHus I." " Jljwoljus'' equally interpolated^ &c. 

X Malmesbur)', 146; *< Comubiensium sant pontificujn wcciduum ordinem ncc scio.nca 
" appono.^*^ 

produces 
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produces no list at all. Rumon, therefore, must fill up one of thesa 
empty niches in the temple of history, and form one name more in the 
nearly void catalogue of Cornish prelates. What niche indeed he is to fill, 
or in what part his name is to be enrolled among the prelates nominated 
by our. Cornish sovereigns ; must depend upon the period in which he 
lived, prior to Athelstan*s reduction of Cornwall. 
f - • 

Nor is this so difficult to be ascertained as it seems to be; Malmes^ 
bury, when he mentioned the total want of notices concerning Rumo0^ 
vjwnly measuring the world's ignorance by his own ; and Leland disco- 
vering what Malmesbury could not find, even after the lapse of four 
centiuries between them. At that very Tavistock too, which Malmes- 
bury appears, from the particularity of his descriptive touches concern- 
ing it, to have personally visited; and at which, therefore, he so patheti- 
cally laments. " all want of written evidence** relative to Rumon ; e\'^en 
there did Leland find a written account of Rumon^, So strangely negli- 
gent at times are the most accurate historians; and so singularly benumbed 
do they occasionally appear, by the freezing spirit of indolence ! Every 
writer feels it too much in himself, and sees it too much in his ovm 
writings, not to recognise- it with tenderness in others. There Leland 
met with a formal life of Rumon, and usefully made extracts from it. 
Li these, Rumon appears to have been one of the many saints who 
came over from Ireland into Cornwall, in order to court that holy soli- 
tude, and to enjoy that heavenly contemplation in our vallies and upon 
our shores ; to which they had solemnly devoted their lives, and from 
which they were apprehensive of being drawn away, by the solicitations 
of their friends near them. They thup passed the sea to preclude the 

* Malmesbury, 146: << Locus amoenus opportunitate nemorum, capture copios& pisciutn, 
'< ecc)egi8B congruente fabric^, ftuvialil^us rivis per pfficinas moBachomm decurrentibus, 
*' ^uiy ^uo .iropetu efiusi, quicq^id inveQerunt superfluum portant iu exitum. — Cernitur ia 
^' eodcni monasterio sepulchrum Ordgari, spectaculoque ducitur enormitas mausolii filii 
<^ ejus." Leland's Coll. iv. 152: *^ Tavestoke. Kilwardeby super libros priorum: Lin- 
^ colniensis sqper libros posteriofum eulogiuoi Joannis Comubiensis ad Alexaiulrum papam. 
>< Constantinu^ Apbrici^ius, mopAchu? Cassinensis, de re modic^, S« Rumonns $epultus 
**- apud Tavestoh^'^ . / • , 

/ * c c 2 temptation. 
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temptation, and secured themselves from the danger by the impossibility 
of a trial ; wise, however^ in their very exercise of timicUty, and strong 
from the very sense of their weakness. The scene of Riimon*s retire- 
ment is fixed, by his biographer, in terms that indicate the latter to have 
written when his names were well known in the couxity, *' The. 
^' Nem^an wood, in Cornwall,*' he observes, ^^ was formerly very full 
*' of wild beasts ; Saixt Rumon made an oratory for himself in 
'^ THE Nem-«an wooDf.'* But whcrc was this wood, so similarly 
denominated with one in ancient Arcadia ^ It was hot, like that, iii 
the boadm of the peninsula. It was not in the Arcadian park of Corn- 
wall at all. It was on the exposed and beaten prominence that dioot^ 
out into the Lizard ; as a single word extracted from the Life serves to 
shew, and as some local notices unite to confirm. Immediately after 
Ldand has rehearsed from the biographer, that ** Rumon made an ora^ 
" tory for himself in the Nemean wood ;** be subjoins, in a distinet line; 
this local appellation, *' Falemutha,** as an equal extract from the bio- 
grapher, and as the biographer^s notation of the vicinity of the ate to 
Falmouth %. The harbour of this name has been better known to the 
English from the nimierous advantages which it enjoys, in the narrow 
divided avenue into it, in the broad bosom which it displays within, in 
the many creeks that run up into the land from it, in the general depth 
of water through all, and in the general security of all from winds ; 
than any other point in the whole compass of Cornwall, I believe^ 
through all the periods of our history. Just such is the ease witfi Mil- 
ford Haven, in Wales, at present. That has therefore borne so long 
tlie English appellation of Falmouth, and this of Milford Haven, as to 
liave lost all traces, all memory, of their Cornish or their Welsh names*; 

We 

t Leland^s ColL W. 152, i $3: ^ Ex Vitl Ramoni. ^ RuoKmut genere ftitt Sbotus H%er« 
** niensis.' — ^Nemea Sylva. — * Nemea sylva in Comubii pletUMima olim feramm.rr-S* Ru« 
•* monuft faciehat sibi oratorium in sylvi Nem«&*.** 

J Ibid. 153 : " Faletnutha.*' 

• Leland's Itin. vi. 63 : " Fakmouthe is a mere Ehglhcjtie worcle, and hathe tlie name,** 
pot ** of many mouthes of crekes that be withyn the havyn,** but firom its constituent river 
jtbe Fal^ that there empties itself into the sea* Tbe harbour is accordingly denominated by 

Ptolemy^ 


Welibus find a notice of the English title for the Cornisb harbour^ so 
early as the veiy tenth century. Immediately to the west and south-west 
of this, ranMB a k>ii^ way into the channd, that peninsulated ground 
which terminates in the Lizard. The biographer then, being an English 
man of Devonshire, and writing where his work was fonnd, at Tavi- 
stock, natnrally settkd tiie /position' of the -w.bo^ for his countrymen, by 
referring to a place in the vicinity best known to the English^ and by 
adopting the English name for the place. He thus intimated the wood 
to be n<yt far from Falmouth harbour. In that vicinity, not rery near 
indeed, bat near enough fat a man wrriting at sbch a dLsfcanoe and to 
such readevs f , we find two pamhes dedicated to St. Rumoa at present.^ 
These a^^ Ruan Major and Ruan Minor y one.fonnerly ifltcluded in the 
•other, ^but both included once im St. Kevem, both indudiog also St^ 
Gnde ^u^id £aiidewednadk once. For the dimch of Sl Gnde adtt tkhfit 
all the estates^ in St. Kevel:n> - wlucb run Irom the *viUi^ of Gvirehtor tc^ 
the borders of Ruan 'parishes westward ; tithes equally one tibird of the 
barton of Erisey, and of the tenement of Trenoon, thougfb at a con- 
siderable distance from it, though actually far within the parish of Ruai> 
Major ; and also tithes t4ie tenement of Yogtj though contiguious to the 
old glebe of Landewednadt. The fieason for all this pre-eminence ia 
St. Grade, this sort of seignioral royalty in that parish over the neigh- 
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Ptokmy,, tbft l^onth of the Cenio^ the Ed sa called then, :uid actually bavthg upon it the 
.anciisnlL town Cenia^ tbe present Tre-goncy. The Cocnish.name of the harbour, therefore,, 
va» inuall probability Part Geney, as Tec Geney (pronounced Treg^ney) is the castle on the 
Cenia. '^ Nomen sumpsisse videtur/' adds Leland, ia ix« 64, in soOne measure correcting 
himself for what be had said be(bre> ^^ a Fala fluvto ; — ego tamen aliquando audivi quendam 
^' contendenteiki, Bomen loeo esinialtis ostik fuisse inditum,'* an. etymon which he rejects* 
here» though be was we^ enoiigb to adopi it b<?fore. Then Leland speaks in these equally 
magnificent and elq^azU ternia of the harbour : *^ Utcunque sit, constat seamdum hunc esse 
** a prhnoy** second only toMilford Haven,. ** totius Briunniae portum ;— collustravi Falen- 
^^ sem,. boneDeuA, qiiantum ibi iidtssimse stationis, quantum eecessuum,. quantum dtvor- 
'< tiomm, quantum^ comuum ! cursus, qui^m quieta,. quam secura sint illic omnia ! non^ 
^' patercUjaeHilusisse naiura nuzjori in partu commoditate.** 

t Camden, p.. 137, does the same, though obliged to mucb more exactness than a 
biographer; '^redocto ab hAc Meneg litlore|.'^ he says^ concerning the Lizard*,. '^ sinus-— 
^^ occurrit Vale fiuTiolmn itcipitos*.'' 

Z bouring 
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bearing parishes, results from one simple circumstanoe, which is dosely 

^jgtv^^v^w ^iul*«t connected with my subject. Near the church of St, Grade is an estate^ 

cctS.Si'<^'^ which is known from tradition to have been the parxiculab 

"^5^^'^*'^^* residence of Saint Rumon, and is therefore denomihated Saint'Rumi 

at prei^t. A^d as the parish of Ruan Minoris mereij a nuaroiv^ Iwguia 
of land, between St. Grade's tenements on the opposing -sideai of St» 
Kevem and of Ruan Major parishes ; bo are both the Ruans^ :A{ajor and 
Minor, denominated expressly **' the church of Saint Rumoh,*' ixa the 
Valor of pope Nicholas *. Here then, thbi^ all traces of the name iiaye 
now vanished, was the Nemean wood of Cornwall, spreading ^ jotvet 
the broad back of the peninsula, defying by its oom^bined jpowlcra ^U the 
4)lasts that now sweep this region with .so much .violence^ and afibrding 
warm shelter for beast or man in the interiors of it. Here, therefore^ 
^was tbe^oratory of St. Rumon, within the thicketa i^f the ]!!(<$neaa woo^. 
^The 'thickets, howerer, liad been cleared of tbi^ wild-:b6ai^^ wjtkexk th^ 
Jbrographer wrote the life of the saint ; and the isite exists only in parl> 
with any off ity original wiMness at pre^e^t. , This part ,is Inland s 
*^' wyld moore cawlcd Gunhilly, i. e. Hilly Hethe ; wher ys brpod of 
^^ catyle f .** This is a tract of land near thijee miles across, chiefly con- 
sisting of a loamy soil, but bearing not even copse- wood at. present ; on 
which those little horses of Ciornwall used formerly to be bred ;J;, the^ me- 
mory of whom is still preserved in the remembered appellation of Gun- 
hifles, and close to which the church of St. Grade has a portion of its 
parish now §. " There is a kinde of naggs,*' says Norden, " bredd Upon 
.^Va mountanous and spatious peece of^jgjrpunde, called Goon-hillye, 
^' lyinge betwene the sea coaste and Helston ; which are the, hardeste 
^^ naggs and beste of travaile for their bones within this kingdome, re- 
•'* Jsembiing in body for quantitie, and in gobdnes of^inettle> the Galloway 
'' n;iggs II ."' Here, near to the jsite of ^t, Qrade^i church, at' the village 
still denominated St. Ruan from the fact, towards , the southern extre- 
mityof the whole, ^d upon the leeward or pastern side of it, in a 
position much nearer to the sun ^than any other region of ^ritain^ arid as 

J Borlase's Nat. Hist. 88. • § L^rge mappf Cfk)mwall,. 

. I Norden, 2o* ^. ^ 

SO 
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SO sheltered by the woods to windward, yery much warmer, did St. 
Rumon lire ; haying a cell for his habitation, and a chapel for his deyo- 
tions ; regardless of tbe wild beasts around him, seeing them perhaps in 
his wa^ks, hearing ihem perhaps in his prayers, yet beholding them 
probftbly to flee the face of this strange inti^der on their privacies.. 

Even the penrficular position of his chapeT and his cell seems to be 
pointed out to us by the general appellation of his forest When we 
find the same sort of appellation occurring in other regions of the Celtic 
language ; we know our own to be equally Celtic with, theirs.. When 
we find the fountain of Nemamus m the south of France, giving name 
to the town of Nemausus, or Nismes, there ; a river in another part of 
France, discharging itself mediately into the Mosellie, under the title of 
Nemesa, ot Nyms * ; .and a fountain of Spain*, bearing in Martial the very 
title of our Cornish forest, JYewiea f ; we see our title, like that of Nismes, 
derived solfefy from a fountain. Then we irresistibly refer this fountain 
to the hermitage of St. Rumon, sensible from all that we have previously 
leamt, of the attractiveness of a fountain to a hermit, and of a hermit's 
settlement being always at a fountain. And we accordingly see these 
circmnstances combining with each other, with the notices which I 
have given before,' and with one or two that I shall give immediately 
hereafter, in the present case. About a quarter of a mile to the north- 
east of Grade church, is a noted weff, from which is fetched all the 
water used in baptism at the church. It has also a saint and a hermit 
belonging to it, being denominated St. Grade's well ; this " Sancta 
** Grada, alias Gradie J,** settling at it in some later period, when the 
parishes of Ruan. Major and Minor had been both laid out in one, so 
superseding the name of Rumon at it, and even occasioning a new parish 

to be formed out of fragments of both, with Landewednack as a 

^^ • « 

♦ D'Anville in Notice Ancienne de la Gaule, 479 : *' Dans le poeme d'Ausone sur \ki 

• ♦ 

^^ Moselle, Nemesa. et Pronea sont deux rivieres qui grossissent celle de Sura; et en-effet: 
^^ Nyms reunie a. la. riviere de Prum, est refue par la riviere de Sour, qui sereod dans ki 
«' Moselle." 

i Martial^ i. 504 

X So called in Henry's Yalon- 

efiapehry 
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chapeliy nfberwards to it, nolv equally a paridh-ohvch itself. But it 
proves its own relationship to St Rumon, by lying very near to Sai^ 
Ruan village^ close on the left of the road, at the head of a Uttle hiji> 
and A^nting the village. It is walled up at th^ back and sides with 
dense, black iron-stones ; but the front, and particularly the arched iwi- 
trance, is composed of coarse gi-anite. The water is very fine and pel- 
lucid, exactly answering therefore to Ausohius*s ikacnption of the fi^in- 
tain at Nisraes, ». ; 

• #..*• Vitrei, non. luce. Nemausus 
Purior. 

The water too, which is always up to the brim of the basin, is remark- 
ably cold in summer ; and thus answers exactly again to Martial's de- 
wriptipn of his fountain in Spain ; 

wivtiiam rigeiu Dercenna pZaco^iV ^tmj^ . Y 

£t Nemea qus vincU nives* , " 

Sa faithfully represented 4o wj? .discern the Kemausus and the Nemea of 
the continent, in the Nemea of our own Cornwall ! And so judiciously had 
our St. Rumon selected the waters of this fountain for his own beverage J 
His hermitage, however, was not immediately upon the brink of it, but in 
what is now the village, pleasantly situated upon a little hiU, like the well, 
and distant about a stone's throw, or rather more, from it. The village 
consists only of about half a dozen houses, all mean, except one on the 
right hand, just as you ascend the hill. This has a ruinous fence before 
it, denominated the court-wall, and built with iron-stones, enormously 
large. The house itself was nearly all in ruins about forty years ago, 
was therefore rebuilt, but had originally windows and a doorway, aU 
arched like the well. Some of the moorstones that composed the door- 
way and windows, are still upon the grpund ; whUe the other stones are 
like those of the court- wall, iron-stones enormously large. Etere then 
we have the very hermitage of St. Rumon ; afterwards converted into a 
chapel, like St Mawe's ; but latterly, though built of materials so strong 
and so massy, sinking under the weight of its own antiquity > and crum- 
bling into ruins §, Hence, 

§ Nairn, Neimh (I.), brightness ; Neimhin (L), Niamhaim (I.), tashiofi o(r be bright; 
Neimheach (I.), glittering or shining; Neamhain (!.), a p^urJ; Neamhoim (Ii)> a diamond; 

and 
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Hence, however, St. Rumon must have been taken with that holy 
kind of violence, which ^^;e, in the predominance of worldly wisdom, 
are apt to consider as merely ceremonial, but which must have been 
real in such a sanctified hermit as this ; in order to be made a bishop. 
That he was a bishop, Malmesbury decisively shews us. But he soon 
probably returned from his palace of St. German*s, and resettled in his 
hermitage at St. Ruan ; because his biographer takes no notice of his 
exaltation. From nature and from habit, his relish probably was too 
strong for a life of retirement, for the energies of vocal prayer, and for 
the ecstacies of mental devotion ; to bear the interruptions of business, 
,to suffer the intrusions of company, and to endure the impertinences t)f 
conversation. Nor let the modem world smile at- this, in its bustling 
activities Jtfter nothing ; while the ancient knew well the respect that 
was justly due to it. He certainly died at his cell, was buried in his 
oratory, and then became sainted by the reverence of the country ad- 
joining. His oratory thus expanded into a church at some distance, his 
wood was formed into a parish, and the wild beasts were dislodged to 
make room for human inhabitants^ Yet liis relics were preserved with 
religious attention at his own hermitage-chapel, 'and his name was 
affixed with religious veneration to it. The place took the name of St* 
Ruan, as the parish-church took the equal appellation of 'Ruan. JBut 
when " Ordulph, duke of Cornwall'* and Devonshire,* under the Saxon 
sovereigns, in 961, erected a monastery at Tavistock ; he was so stnick 
with their reverence for Rumon's name, Rum'on's relics, and Rumen's 
memory ; that he took up the bones of the saint, and transferred them 
to his new monastery *. Thei'e the saint was buried in pomp, with the 
ensigns of his episcopal dignity upon his monument, and with tlie tni- 

aod Keamh (I.), heaven, with its derivatives Ncanihach (!.), a heavenly spirit; NaomB 
(I.), a saint; Naomtha (I.), holy; Neiniheadh (f.), glehc-laud. The radical idea, there-^ 
fore^ is brightness, and this has gradually shot out intoglcbe-land. I have traced the rami* 
fications to shew the necessity of digging down to tfic very root in these inquiries, and to 
produce an etympn coinciding with all the names. Goes Naimh, Neimh, or Neinibcack 
(I.), would signify the Wood of the Bright Fountain. 

• Leland's ColL iv. 153: " Ordulphus, dux Cornubix, transtulit o>ia Ivumoni Tave- 
** siochianu" 
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dition of his saintship attached to it. There, as AViiliam of Worcester 
additionally informs us, " Saint Ramon, a bishop, an Irishman, lies in a 
*' shrine within the abbey-church of Tavystoke, between the quire and 
'' St. Mary's chapel f/' And there also his life was written, from such 
memorials as then remained of him at St. Ruan, after a lapse of years so 
great, that his biographer says his wood was formerly very full of wild 
beasts, and thus uses a language which throws us back two or three 
hundred years in time, even nearly to the commencement of our Cornish 
sec. Thus should Rumon come in, one of the very first bishops of Corn- 
wall, and long prior to any of the Saxon prelates:}:. 

But let us try if we cannot reduce the chronology into a shorter com- 
pass, by the pressure of some incidents preceding. — We have seen the 
parish of Gerens laid out about the year 660, and the church of it taking 
the name of a religious king, who died in the district under the year 595 ♦. 
We have also seen the parish of Philley, laid out about the same year§. 
The latter, however, we have observed to have been originally a member 
of another parish, Ruan Lanyhorne adjoining; and this was therefore prior 
to that, as the parent to the child. Yet it was but just prior, I believe. 
Originally itself a part of the parish of Veryan, that mighty polypus from 
which havebeen produced so many successively, by the mere act of abscis- 
sion ; as is plain to the examining mind from several circumstances^ the ex- 

t W. de Worcestre^ 105 : ^^ Informacio Thonifle PepercIIe de Tavystoke, notarii ptibliei^ 
** Sanctus Ramonus episcopuA, Hibemiae, jacet in scrinio, in ecclesi& abbatbiae de Tavy* 
'< stoke, inter chorum et capellam Beats Mariae.'^ 

% In Butler's Lives of the Saints, translated into French by abbe Godescard, and pub- 
lished in twelve tomes octavo, at Paris, 1783-1783, is this strange accoant of ''Saint 
'' Rumon, eveque. On ne connoit point le siege, qu'a occupe ce saint* On n*en salt pas 
" davantage sur le detail de sa conduite, parce que sa vie a et6 perdue durant la fureur des 
** guerres. Quoiqu'il en soit, son culte est fort ancien a Tavistock, en Devonshire, ou le 
*' comte Ordulf lui batit une eglise en 960. Son nom est marque au 4 Janvievj dans la 
'* second edition du Marty rologe de Wilson, qui avoit iti instruit par ceux du pays de ce qui 
•* concemoit le saint," (i. 83.) So ignorant do these martyrologists and biographers appear, 
concerning their own saints \ 


• See iv. 4, preceding, 
( See V. I, preceding. 
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tension of Vciyan upon two sides of it, the separation of Verjan fiomit 
hy merely two lanes in general, the interposition of Verj^an in a narrow 
tongue of land betn-ixt it and Tr^oney, even the actual incorporation 
of Veryan into one manor with it to the present moment ; it became 
emancipated, when he who held Veryan under the king, retired from 
the immediate vicinity of the king at Gwendraith there, and transferred 
ilia manor-house from the church-town of Veryan to that of Ruan Lany- 
home. The whole royalty is now denominated the manor of Ekrhy 
and Ruan Lanyhorne conjointly, and the primary site of the house is 
«till known by tlie appellation of Elerky. From this site the lord re- 
moved to the northern extremity of the parish, at some distance from 
Owendnith and the sea, yet upon a tide-rivulet, and along ito bank 
sloping idiarply to the mid-day sun. On this position he built himsdf a 
house, regulaiiy castellated in itself, provided with a dungeon for \m 
manerial prison, and just resigned up to destniction when Leland came 
to visit it ; he saying, concerning the rivulet, that '* at the head of jtl)i^ 
creeke standith the castcUe of Lanyhorne, sumtyme a caste! vf an « 
tourres, now decayuig for lak of coverture J/* Some considerable 
ruins of it even yet remain, though the tillage has been all constructed 
of its stones. But the church was coseval with the castle^ the lond^ in » 
just reverence for the rites of reH^n, erecting a church, and stationing 
a clergyman by the side of his castle, just as he had then by his manor-* 
house at Veryan, for the spiritual emolument of himself and his house- 
hold ; procuring a portion of the old parish to be sequestered, from it fdr 
a new one, procuring the tithes of this portion to be appropriated to a 
new rector, and liberally bestowing a large compass of land upon him 
for a glebe. The church being called Lan-y-horne, or the church at 
the angle,, from its position upon a triangular piece of ground, that 
comes proiiiinent in a point on the south-west, and looks down from 
an elevation of seven or eight feet upon the parsonage-house witli its 
appendages, lying reclined on the immediate margin of the creek §; it 

X tlin. ili. jtg. 

§ ijiU'hern^ the oame of the manof-l)ouse m MaWgan parish, taear St. Cohinib, add 
once the name of the parish itself (Carew, 93), like our own Lanyhorne, is derived, lite 
uur own, from 4be angular form of the ground, upon which the church certainly stands. 

D u a So 
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has caused ^Ai« to be denominated LanyAorne /wff, or creek; the house 
to be entitled (as we have seen) Lanyhome castle, and the district, all 
nameless before, to be denominated Lanyhorne parish *. Such a domi- 
nion had the ideas of a church, as the temple of God and the house of 
his worship, over the fancy and the language of the Cornish populace 
then! Thus we find the church noticed in the Valor of 1202, as 
'' ecclesia de Lanihorn;' immediately after the mention of " ccclesia 
'' de Elerky."" But Rumon, the bishop of Cornwall and the hermit of 
Nemea, being sainted ; his name was fixed upon it, and the Lan-y-ham 
Was dedicated to Saint Rtian. Then the two names contended for pre- 
eminence through several ages, here as well as at Veryan ; the saintly 
endeavouring to rank with the seignioral, and even to supersede it 
From a principle of religious reverence for the memory of the saint, his 
name became popular in conversation for that of the parish ; while the 
other was retained in all formal writings, out of a proper adherence to an- 
cient and original appellations. But the popular name was sure to prevail 
at last, ^rom the continual recurrence of it in conversation. Accordingly 
we find the title of Elerky completely sunk in conversation at present, 
for that of Veryan. Yet the daughter-parish seems to have maintained 
the contest with greater firmness than the mother. Lanyhorne and Ruan 
went on for a long time, as equal claimants for the right of denominating 
the parish ; but the latter was plainly gaining ground upon the former. The 

So LinkinAom^^ Lanking&onte in the last Valor, LankenWn in the first ; PolkanAont^, a 
personal name in Cornwall ; TreganAont, a house so called in Cornwall ; all signify in the 
last syllable what Cornu does in Latin, and what Kornel ( W.), Comat, Comal (C), Kom 
(A.)| or Kearn (I.), do^ a comer. And that Com (C.) was occasionally pronounced as ita* 
derivative Horn in English^ is plain from \he personal and local appellations above, the very 
personal being originally local, and from the appearance of the word Som (C), a comer, 
being merely Horn with the sibilating prefix to it. So Castle Hornick in Cornwall means, 
Bqt the Iron Castle surety,* as Pryce and Borlase and Tonkin unite to interpret it, but, as 
common sense suggests in opposition to ihem all, the Casile in a Corner.' 

• Leland's Itin. iii. 29 : <* From Lanyhome PilUf'* not •* Pyle" for castle, as Burton 
leads the word, but Pil (C), a creek ; as we have, p. 28, " Lanyhorne Creeke or Hille,'* 
Pille, p. 49, " Lanyhorne Pille," and « S- Juste Pille, or Creke." We have even at this 
day, and upon this river, the FaJ, a creek running by the church of Feock, and denomi- 
sated Pil. 

parish 
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parish is called in the last Valor '^ Ruon or Lanjhome/* ^he seignioral 
apd sainted names here standing upon the same gronnd, btit' the sainted 
taldng precedence, of the seignioral f . The lord*s copse in the parisih is at 
this day called Lanyhome Wood> while the rector s is called Ruan 
Wood. In this partition, of the parish between the two rirals, an even 
balance of power was sdt up ; but could not be long maintained, when 
the sainted name was supported on the shoulders of the many, and the 
seignioral was only " upheld by old' repute/' Tet it was maintained 
more equally than we should expect ; the formal title of the parish being 
Ruan Lanyhorne at present ; Ruan as the presiding half of the name, 
but Lanyhorne as not extinguished like Elerky ; while, in that predomi- 
nance of spirit which originally created the contest, which made Lany- 
home, like Pompey, object to an equal, and Ruan, like Cassar, revolt 
against a superior, Csesar^s cause has finally prevailed,, and Kuan is the 
only name in ail the country round. Thus does it bear triumphantly 
upon its brow, the signature of its relation to St. Rumon ; a relation 
begun when it begun itself, commencing therefore in the seventh cen* 
tury, with Philley and with Gerens, yet commencing some time before 
them, eiven much nearer to the erection of the Cormsh episcopate^ about 
61 4, and shewing St Rumon to have been, in all probability, /Aeuyy 
first bishop thai ever presided over it *. * *• 

The 

t Not as published by Bacon, where the name is merely " Ruon Lanyhorne,*' but,^ as 
the receivers of the tenths direct the rector to pay them specifically for <' Ruon or 
** Lanyhorne." 

* St. Rumon became so famous at Tavistock, that Henry I. granted to Tavistock, " nun- 
" dinas ad festum Sanct i Rumoni per tres dies" (Monasticon, i. 219 and 1000), a fair still kept 4 y ^^''vw**-^^ 
on the ninth of September, as the feast of Ruan Lanyhorne is accordingly on the second Sunday 
in September; that William Rufus confirmed to the abbey an estate ** per culteUum elur- 
*' ntum^'* so old is the ivory knife among us! *' quod in manu lenuit et abbati porrexii,*' ' 
and *^ qui quidcni cultellus jacet inferetro Sancti Rumoni** (p. 997) ; that so early as 1193^ 
the church, which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary alone (p. 996), had associated St. 
*Kunion with her in the patronage of itself, " in honore Beaiae Maria et Sancti Rumoni 
<* confessor IS** (p. 998} ; that, though the <:hurch at times retained the Virgin Mary for its 
patron to the last fp. 997, 999, 1003), yet at times also it did not, and Rumon even su- 
per:^eded the Virgin herself, a donation of land " abbati monasierii Sancti Rumoni de Tavi- 
** stock," being dated the 26tb of Edward 111. (p. looi^ 1002) ; and that one Richard de 

Wi€hc 
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The Saxon soTcreigDs, cm the -i-edtBcdon of Cornwall in gst, very 
naturally nominated Corai^ cle^men to be bishops of St Geiv 
man ^, in order to conciXatd the mipds of their new snbjects, and to 
conceal half of their subjection from them. This principle^ however, 
would operate only at first; and Saxons would then be appointed 
to tliis, as well as to every other see of the Saxons. A religious respect 
for the dificrcnce of language in Cornwall, should certainly have coro^ 
in as a powerful auxiliary to policy, and as a principle of action much 
more dignified in itself; to continue Comishmen in the throne of St. 
German's, as educated in the language of the country, as familiar widi 
the manners of the natives, as therefore most competent to dischaige 
their high duties towards both. But the interests of religion are seldom 
suffered to mingle with, and seldomer to oppose themselves against, tlie 
advantages of pohcy, either in private or in public persons ; and the 
prelates of Cornwall, howe\'er Cornish at first, were certainly Saxon 
(^cyyjpuys^ . afterw^ards. The first who sat under the patronage of England, even 

Conan, was evidently a Comishman ; the name being apparently Cornish 
in itself. This prelate seems to have been a hermit before he was a 
bishop, like Rumon ; and in that parish of Roche too, where his 
memory is still revered, his name is still fixed upon the church, and his 
well, his meadow, with his park, are still recognised to this day. He 
was assuredly the original hermit of that very rock, which from him 
has so long lent its appellation to the parish ; to which perhaps he re- 
tired occasionaUy froiu his house at Trefrank, for a stricter sequestra- 
tion, a more rigorous solitude, during the season of Lent ; and from 

^vhich his name of Conan has been nearly lost in the descriptive title of 

• * • ■ 

Wiche IS noticed in a confirmation made by Bartholomew bishop of Exeter, to have 
granted some tithes to the monastery, '^ et banc donationcm super altnre Beati Rumoni 
** Tavistochiae," as now the high altar of the church, " per librum Evangeliorum manu 
** propria obtulissc" (p. 1002). But the immediate connexion between the partfih of Ruau 
Lanyhorue and the abbey of Tavistock, tlirough the medium of St. Bumon, is strongly 
marked by this incident. " The castelle of Lanyhornc," says Leland, iii. 29, " — lonegid 
"as principal house to the archedecon'% ;'* and one of these, " Dominus Odo Ic arcedeakne 
'* miles," in the. 17th of Edward I. gave an estate in Devonshire, " Bcaioe Mariie et S^anoio 
•' Rumono ct abbati dc Tavistock.'' (Monasticon^ p. 997.J 

Saint 
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Saint Roche, or the Holy Man of the Rock. From this hermits^ he 
was i^emoved to the throne of St. German's, the Saxon king imitating 
the Cornish in his nomination of a hermit for his first prelate ; and on 
his ideath, canonized by the partial veneration of his countrymen. But 
his name remains a &mily-name in Cornwall to this day ; Conan being 
emly varied inio Conen, or lengthened out into Conan^ as it is now 
written; or even vitiated into Gonnef, as it is now pronounced at 
Roche *. Thus Rumon is equally a family-name in Cornwall still, with 

* Tonkin^s MS.^ : ^^ This parish is dedicated to St. Roche-—. It is named De Rupe in 
^^ Taxat. Ben. 1291, from its remarkable rock^" rather from its Saint of the Rock; De 
'Rupe in the Valor being the name, not of the parish but of the church ; and *^ ecclesia de 
M Rupe," as the appellation of the Valor really is, meaning just as ^^ ecclesia de Anton,", 
or '' ecclesia de Macre," or **- ecclesia de Keyne," the church of the saint^ St. RDcbe't 
church* It <' was then dedicated to St. Conant, whose memory is still preserved by his weU 
" on Trefrank^ his park and meadow^ corruptly called St. Gonnet's." Mr. Tonkin was 
peculiarly fortunate in catching these traditions at the very moments of their flight. They 
are now all gone, except '< St. Gonnet's park," as called, a field about an acre in extent, a 
stone's throw from the rook, and to the west of it. But what^s considered as the hermitage 
oa the ro6k, is merely a chapel erected on the site of the hermitage at his death^ and re* 
erected so little a time before the Reformation,, as to carry an aspect too modem surely to i>« 
mistaken, as I have known it mistaken, for a British antiquity, by any whp will u^^ 
itheir senses in contradiction to their opinions. Antiquaries coming into Cornwall to view 
its remains, come with tlieir xpinds all disordered by the expectation of druidical monuiAetits, 
and — find these in every rclique of antiquity. — ^We thus discover, and in the very name of a 
parish, a word utterly lost to the Qorpkh langpagev anft retained only iBAhe Brot^oo^ fiiiche, 
a rock : *^ Ce mot,'' says Pelletier, '^ se trouve dans les aociens livres, . et da^^s i'usi^e d'^yj^ 
** jourd'hui." So we have Roche in French, Rochelle, Rochfort, in France, and fiocke Abbey, 
famous for its stone, in Yorkshire.-^The well on Trefrank, colloquially called T're-rank, Is 
at a little distance from the rock ; and the estate seems to have taken its name from some 
exemption granted to it, as we have a green by the mcient site of the lord's house at Veryan,. 
on which a fair is traditignally reported to have been held formerly, denominated ToW-friink 
Green*. The hermitage is so entire at one end, that we may discerh its wholb form per- 
feetly. From two windows there, and a pediment projecting midway between them, we sec 
the whole consisted of two stories and two rooms ; the upper, from its large and ornamemed 
window, appearing to have been the chapel ; but the lower, with its petty window, the abode 
of the chaplain, almost as much a hermit as St. Roche himself. The lower is the room 
into which the ascent leads,* and leads by steps formed in the rock ; but led, till. these very 
few years, by a ladder brought occasionally for the purpose, as the rock then formed an. 
abrupt precipice. 

the 
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the pronunciation of it into Roman * ; and seems from the parish deno- 
minated Romansleigh in Devonshire, as dedicated to him, to have been 
so pronoimced by the English. But the Cornish, using that elision 
which I have formerly noted in the letter n among the Britons, whi<^ 
they extended equally to the kindred letter tw, and of which the same 
signature still remains for both among us, in the omission of the letters 
upon paper, and in a stroke over them to note the omission ; Rumon 
was abbreviated, as we have seen, into Ruon, or Ruan* So Rhufkin is 
Welsh for Rome at present, but must originally have been for Romans^ 
as Rhufeiniaid is for Romans ; Rhufon, Ruon, the proper name of a mau 
(says Davies), but a soldier (adds Lhuyd), and both, however contradic* 
torily, yet very justly, I believe, as the word is really Rhufon, a Roman, 
thence settled naturally into the personal appellation of a man, and as 
naturally diverted to signify a soldier ;. as we have it meaning again, in 
Rhyon (Welsh) a soldier, and in Rhun (Welsh) the proper name of a 
man, the name particularly of a Welsh king up in the sixth century f . 
In Cornwall we have R«ve and Ruan for Rome, Revenuer and Rouau 
for a Roman %. Accordingly we find Rumon to be denominated Roman 
expressly, not merely in the English Romansleigh of Devonshire, but 
in an intimation of his bm*ial at St. Ruan, by one of Leland*s English 
authors §« 

■ i 

Such were two of the British bishops of Cornwall, one antecedent by 
three centuries to the Saxon reduction of the country, and one cotem- 
porary with it. To these we are inclined to add the Stidio of the false 

• Carew, 63 : " John Roman.'* . It is also a name at Tregoney §till. 

t Richards, the Welsh Bible, a^d Rowlands's Moua Antiqua, 148. 

X Prycc and Borlase. In Carew, 39, a record g Henry IV. ^ives us " PolramaD*' ia 
l^ysnewith hundred, and upoi^ i)x^ nurtkern fcqast| 1 he same appellation, assuredly, with 
" Pol-ruan" on the southern. 

§ Lcland's Coll. iv. 81 : *^ Sanctus — Romanus episcopus, in loco [sepelitur] qui dicitur 
*'^ Aeycsty-ealum [at West- Weal urn], prope brachiuni maris quod vocatur Hege^munda 
** [Hegel-mutha]," near that arm of the sea which is called Hele or Helford river; just as 
the Hayle of Si. he's is denominated HegeUmithe, by Malmesbury, 146. In jLeland's 
Itin* viii. 15, we have **Johan. Uonianus*' archbishop of York. 

list. 
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hst, as a third ; becaus(5 his name seems too romanized to be Saxon, to 
lengthen out in the Roman mode from Stidio into Stidionis, and in this 
form to be fixed upon the church of St. Stedian^ alias St. Stythyan, 
within our deanery of Kerrier. Yet on full examination we cannot 
admit it ; nor can the list receive any support from a coincidence so ap- 
posite, and an analogy so inviting. The church of Stythyan is denomi- 
nated from a female saint, and is therefore called in the Valor of pope 
Nicholas ^* the church pf Sancta Stediana*.*' Conan was the last 
Briton, I believe, who ever sate in the episcopal throne at St. German*s. ^^ 

The rest were all Saxons. So early as the year 900, only thirty years iiod^'^^^^^^^^^, 
after the nomination of Conan to the throne, we find Athelstan to be 
seated in it, and we know him to be a Saxon by his name f . In gQ4 
we find Ealdred to be equally a bishop, and know him equally by his ^ ^>t^ Lc^Z^Rm. . 
name to be a Saxon \. But we shall soon find another bishop, un« 
der the varying name of Brightwold, Brithwold, Burgald, or Burwald; fo<^k^ fi^i^FfU'^nM^, 
evidenced to be a Saxon by all the variations, and standing the very kst 
of all our bishops of St. German's §. 

So apparently Saxon as all these were, let us retrace our steps, and 
go back in our quest for Britons. Then we shall find some who were 
Britons equally with Conan or Rumon, and were taken too, like them, 
firom a hermitage. That such men as hermits should be coveted for 
prelates, should be allured from their cells, should even be forced out 
into active life ; seems very natural to a period, in which goodness was 
^teemed superior to learning, the flame of the heart to the light of the 
head^ a fervent spirit of devotion to adroitness in the management of 
business, and the graces of an angel to the virtues of a mere man. The 
passions of the public then gravitated generally to religion, as their 
common centre. Both king and people there found a reverence for the 
cler^, as the official saints of God ; and there felt a veneration for the 

♦ " EcclcBia St«. Stediana." 

t Ingulphus, 502. 

X Monasticon, i. 227: ^^ EpiscopiuiA Ealdredi eplscopi, id est b provincii Comubix.*' 

§ See next chapter, sect. i« 
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bishops, as the sancti sanctorum of the clergy. But now opinions are so 
changed, that to be a saint would never draw down a mitre upon the 
head of a clergyman, to be a hermit would disqualify entirely for the 
management of a diocese, and learning alone is the t)stcnsible recom- 
mendation to a bishopric ; even when our government is fiof compelled, 
as too frequently it is, from its inability of resting firmly upon* its own 
foundations of power, from its finding principle not sufficiently ' opera- 
tivc in favour of allegiance, to higgle and huckster even with bi^oprics 
for its own support. 






/ 




Thus we see in the calendars of our Cornish saints, that Saint 
PiR AN, who came out of Ireland a mere saint, was, as a saint, exidted 
into a bishop in Cornwall ; he being entitled in one of them '^ Saint 
*' Pieram, bishop,** and in another, ** Saint Pyram, Udtop of Com-' 
*' tvatt^.*' We find also that Saint Germoch, who came from Ireland 
with Breaca^ and was then a king, became equally a bishop aflerward9; 
his name being thus, recited, with the supersedence of the royal by the 
episcopal title, " Saint Gyermoch, bishop, his day is kept on the day of 
^' St. John in the holydays of the Nativity, at three miles from Mount 
•'St. Michael f .'* In the same calendars we meet with a third |H*ekte 
of Cornwall, in a third hermit from Ireland ; Saint Carantoc being ex- 
pressly recorded there, as " bishop and confessor,*' and his day noted as 
" the i6th of May, under the letter C J." And we find even a foarth 
of these sainted refugees from Ireland, Saint £rghe> made a bishop ; 
as " St. Heiygh, brother of St. Vuy [Vny],** bears the title of 
** bishop,** like Rumon ; but, like Rumon, has his remains removed out 
of Cornwall, as '* he lies in a certain church under the cross of St. 


* W. de Worcestrc, p. 107 : *^ In libro kalendarii principalis Ilbii Antipbaner £Anti- 
'* phoner.] ecclesiae Tbomae, prions canonicorum de Bodman^ inveni scriptum de InmA 
" manu, * Sanctas Pierarous, epi8copus\'' P. 134, 135 : ** In ecclesia de Lanceston.— ^ 
*' * Sanctus Pyramus, episcopus de CornubiA'/' See also .v. i, before. 

t Ibid. 107 : " Sanctus GyermoGhus, episcopus ; dies ejus agitur die Sanetl Johannis in: 
*' fcsto nauU«, per iria milliaria de Monte Sancti Michaelis.*' See iv. 7, before. 

X Ibid. 108: "Sanctus Karantocus, episcopus el coufessor, 16 die Mail, C littera.'* 
See V. I, before. 

" Paul's 
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^^ Eaid's^at IxmdonH/- ,. These, however, being prior to the erection of a 
Cornish see, cottld only have acted in their episcopal office, as suffragans 
to the prelate of Eieeter; and being many of them cotemporaries with 
each other, as sntifragans co-ordinate in difierent parts of Cornwall at 
the same time* These, therefore, were never seated on the stone-cliair 
of St. German's ; that Lias Fail of our Cornwall, upon which the spiri- 
ts^ so\ieieigns of it had immemorially used to be enthroned : yet they 
were prelates of Cornwall, and let us seart^ for more of them. 


By the same sort of light, not very strong indeed, but serving happily 
to soften the darkness, and hitherto unused for this purpose, we can 
just discern the persons of some more of our British bishops. They 
have * hitherto Um , bifried in' the darkness of their graves, the vaults 
Jbeing closed orer their heads, and no mejinorials appearing to the inqui- « 
sitive eye above ; but we are now fortunate enough to find their vaults,- 
and bold enough to break them open ; yet advance into the droppiii^ 
damps, and invade the awful stilUiess, listening with fear to the very- 
echo of our foot-fall, and holding our little lamp before us with a tre- 
mulous hand. In that calendar of the church of Tavistock, which hjas 
particularly preserved the name and tide erf* St. Rumon, are equally pre- 
served those of another saint; ^^ Saint Elimus" being there denomi- 3.S/Ccat<^ 
4iated " a bishop," his day being said to be " the eighth of August," fiUA^tfi^ , 
and his remains being stated to " lie 'in the isle of Sylley *." The same 
saint, under the same appellation, alittle varied into *' Seynt Lyda^'* is 
declared from the trumpet of tradition at tl^e place, always sounded in 
the legend of the saint at the church, to have been " the son of a 
" king," and probably of an Irish king, though our extract from the 
legend has here a lacuna in it f. He lived a saint in what was denomi- 
nated from him St. Lyde*s Isle, contractedly for St. Elides, and viciously 


.{I Worcc8tre> 106: ^^ 3anctu8 Herygh, frater Sancli V«y [Vny], episcopus, jacct in 
<< qu&dam ecclesia sciti sub cruce €cclesi« Saocti Pauli Loodonianun." See v. i, before. .. 

* Ibid. 115: << In kakodario ecdesis monasterii Tavistoke, '•••.•• Sancti Qidii, 
<< epiBcopt, 8 die Augusti ; jacet in insulft Sullys'/' 

t Ibid. 98 : ^^ Insula Seynt Lyda (fuit filius regis • • • • •)/' 
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saints of Ireland were, Barnis, Barrocus, Fiman, or Find-bamis * ; was 
equaUy Irish himself with both, therefore, and was so denominated 
ondoubtedly, as we are assured that one of those Irish saints was from 
his fine head of hair -f. His original appellation thus appears to have 
been what the tradition of Fo wey has carefully transmitted to us, Fim* 
barrus, and the others are only abbreviations of it ; JPm, in Irish, being 
the same word as jine in English, while Bar signifies the hair of the 
head. But let us now proceed to the other in our catalogue of bishops* 
^, /&^£^^^/t>^ru • *' Saint Hyldren,'* says our very useful memorialist, from monuments 

then very accessible and obvious, but soon whirled away by a tornado 
of reformation, *' a bishop, Ues in the parish of hansalux^^ Lansalloes^ 
alias Lansalwys, ** near the parish of Lanteglys : his feast is held oil 
** the first day 'of February, that is, on the vigil of the Purification of 
*^ the. Blessed Mary:]:.*' So many saints and bishops have we now dis- 
covered in this little, insulated, unfrequented angle of Cornwall, at the 
moudi of the river Fowey, and within the compass only of three 
parishes ! There may the Cornish antiquary, now, for the first tim^ 
with equal curiosity and admiration. 

The latid of heroes and of saints survey. 

Yet lean add one more to my beadroU of bishops. T find this one, 
however, in an incidental notice upon a monastic record ; there I per- 

* Usher, 493, 494 : at Clonard, ^< Adamnano Sanctus i^'fimo, Vbidbamuy et Fiimtcmu 
<< dictus ;" 503, '* 5. Bani (qui et Lochanus et Barrocus et, communi cum "Finkmo Clun- 
*^ darlidns! nomine, Find-larrtts dictus est) in Corcagiensi ecdesia dtsclpQli." 
• t Leiand's Itin. iii. 196: *' Ex Vita S. Fimbarri. ^ Fimbarrus in Dttrconensi natas 
** oppido. — Fimbarrus in baptismo Joannes dictus. Postea a pukhritudme capiBmrum. Fim' 
<< barrus ({/c/f£5.-^Ftnibarrus Albaniam petiit. — ^Fimbarrus in Hibemiam ndiens, fit epis- 
*^ copus Cotcagensi^ .'' He is therefore the bisho/p noticed by Usher as at Cork, and not 
the bishop who was patron-saint of Fowejr. Gwynn iW,) is white, Fi&fm (L) it eidier 
white or fine, and the biographer here determines it to mean thelatter only* 

X WoTcestre, 114: *' Sanctus Hyldren, episcopus, jacet in parochid. Lansalux juxta 
^* parochiam Lanteglys ; ejus festum agitur primo die Februarii, id est, vigilift Putificatioots 
"* B^atas Marias/' This saint is not the same that has lent his appellation to the chapel of 
Lanhydrock, in the deanery of Trigge Minor ; the patron-saint of this being St. Hydmck, 
who was no bishop, and is merely mentioned thus by Worcestre, 108 : *^ Sanctus Hydrocus, 
*• confessor^ die 5 Maii, F littera**' 


!i 


cdved him from a mere CMiifdty in r^4ifig, or (ta spesik more projperly 

perhaps) from a sphit always on the wkig, in exploring eyery corner^ 

and examining every nook of prohable^ almost of possible^ information 

for my purpose. Among the numerous relics once preserved with 

serious Solicitude at Glastonbury, now dissipated with the unfeding 

temerity of ignorance, even yet considered with a smile of supercilious^ 

pity by the vulgar many, but high objects surely of reverence to the 

religious, and of taste to the historical, among the learned, was the 

crown of a skull once belonging to ", Saint Conoglasus, a prelate of \9, Cct^fl^u^^ 

" Cornwall ^'^ This appellation is so nearly the very same with that HUk^ ^ 

of a British king cotemporary with Gildas, and addressed by him ||, that 

we cannot but believe the bishop to have been equally British with the 

king. Nor does the appellation signify what Gildas, in a just indigna* 

tion at the profligate king, but in a violent distortion of the word from 

the meaning, a distortion so violent that we cannot trace the mode of 

making it, intimates it to signify — the Yellow-haired Butcher^. It 

means merely the pale (or the white) lord ; Q&n being still a lord in 

Welsh, and " Conn of the hundred battles" being still celebrated as a 

hero in the old annals of Ireland, while G/cw denotes only tht colour oC 

either the complexion or the hair *. 


Here I roll up my opened record of Cornish prelates ; the record hai^ 
hitherto been almost as much unopened as the roll of destiny itself. I 
have ventured, however, and with no ill-omened hand, I hope, to ex- 
pand it all before my reader ; I have thus produced a long list of pre- 
lates, all hitherto buried in the happy obscuritjr of their lives ; as men,. 

§ Joannes Glastaniensia, 449 : ^^ De corona Samcti Cooogtasii,. episcopl Comubias/' 

II Epistola Gilds, 19, Gale: <' Cun^kse.*' 

^ Ibid. ibid. : ^^ Romani lingu^ Lanio Fulve.^ 

* From some strange laxity in the old language of Britain, like that strange laxity ia 
vision which i» ascribed to the ducal Spencers of our country^ in not discriminating kindred, 
colours : Glas in Welsh, Cornish, and Irish, is either green,, pale, blue, or gray ; yet it 
never signifies yellow,^ and cannot possibly therefore signify a deep yellow, as Gildas inter- 
prets it ^^ fulvus." This then combines wiih the absolute want of any word like Con or 
Cm for a ^^ Lanio'^ or butcher, to shew us how deviously Gildas has interpreted the name* 

* 4 not 
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not blazing forth to the wdrld with the portentotis glare of a comet, but 
shining usefully like the stars in their little orbs, overlooked like the stars 
by the idly busy mind of man, yet remembered by Him who uses the 
stars alone for Ihs regular ministers : and all this assemblage of Britisli 
bishops have I embodied from various regions of intelligence, to supply 
the place of those mere ghosts or shadows which have filled up the 
muster-roll of history so long ! 


K 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


^ SECTION I. 

\ HE see of Cornwall, as I have previously suggested, commenceil 
about the year 6 1 4 : but it was now hastening to its dissolution ; it 
actually ended before the Saxon monarchy. Just before and just after 
the termination of that monarchy, the tide of humoursome devoutness, 
which had been flowing for five ages, and settling sees in villages, began 
to ebb down again, and to carry back the sees into cities. Thus both 
the sees of Wilton and of Sherborne were transferred together to Salia-* 
^ bury soon after the Conquest* ; as those of Crediton and St. German'* 
were equally transferred to Exeter a little before. The principle which 
had planted the episcopate at St. German's ceased to operate, and the 
effect naturally terminated with the cause; yet the seat of the bishop 
was not removed from St. German's as a village, and fixed at Leskard 
or Lestwithiel as the capital of the province. A new principle sprung 
up in the mind, to give a new direction to the passions, to whirl away 
the Cornish episcopate into Devonshire, and to drop it at the Devonshire 
capital. 

% 

This dissolution of our bishopric at St. German's, however, vras not 
a hasty stroke of death, but preceded by a kind of preparatory sickness, 
and fbretold by some menacing symptoms of speedy mortality. That 
passion of avarice, which is so apt to steal over the calm uns^tated 
breast of age, to degrade even the exalting spirit of literature, and to 
disgrace even the refining essence of religion in it, began the work of 
dissolving, by uniting the bishopric of St. German's with that of Cre-> 

* Malmesbury, f. 141 and 142, 
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diton. " Livingus," as Malmesbuiy informs us, *^ from a monk of 
*' Winchester becoming abbot of Tavistock and bishop of Crediton, 
" was reckoned to possess the greatest power and familiarity with king 
" Carmte — . He advanced so highly in his favour, that on the death of 
•' his uncle Brithwold, who was bishop of Cornwall^ he was to unite 
*' both the bishoprics under his owfi authority -f.'' But Malmesbuiy has 
mistaken the name of the king, and seduced Dr. Borlase into the same 
mistake ; the Doctor has also misinterpreted the meaning of Malmes*- 
t)ury, or rather (as he is not much in the habit of consulting original 
authorities at this period of his history) has adopted the misinterpreta« 
tion of another, and so given a false turn to the history, *' After the 
death of Burtvoldy' he says without one reference, " his nephew 
Livingus, abbot of Tavistock and bishop of Crediton, by his. great in- 
terest with king Canute, prevailed so far as to unite the bishopric of 
*' St. Germans, to that of Crediton, A.D* 104^ J/* This passage is 
pregnant with errors, and it is my business jto point them out- The 
plan was, as we have seen in Malmesbury already,, for an eventual, not 
an actual union ; for one that was to take place when a fature contin- 
gency happened. Livingus obtained only, that, " on the death of his^ 
*' uncle Brithwold, — he was to unite both the bishoprics :** the plan 
therefore was not to be executed till Brithwold was dead, and was actu- 
ally defeated for some years by the long life of Brithwold. The uncTe 
survived the nephew, and (if the king was Canute) the prelate outlived 
the king ; but the king, in fact, was Edward the Confessor. Livingus, 
who had become bishop of Worcester as well as prelate of Crediton, 
before the accession of Edward to the throne, and had then been very 
instrumental in raising him to it §; however worthy of reverence as a 


€€ 
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t Malmesbury, f. 145^: ^ Livingus, ex monacBo Wintonienst abbas Tavistokensis et 
^^ episcopus Cridiensis, maxime famtliaritatis et potentis apud Cnutoneni regem habitus 
^ est. — ^Eoapud eum gratis piocessit, ut defuncto avunculo suo.BrithwoUo^ qui era! Cot^ 
^ nubiensis episcopus, ambos arbitratu suo uniret episcopatus.f' 

X Borlase, 379, ; probably from Heylyn, 7.2. 

$ Florence,. 400 ; *' Wlccionim episcopatum Livingo, Cridiatunensi' antlstiti, rex dedit 
'* Haraldus ;** and 404, " Edwardus, annitentibus maximc comite Godwino et Wigomi-- 
'' eosi praesttk livingo^ Lundonias levatur 10 regenu*' 

prelate^ 
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prelate, was ^amefullj avaricious as a rnaii, engaging deeply in the 
politics of the times ; so being (as all such prelates are sure to be) with 
all the traces of literary, of moral, of episcopal dignity much e^ced 
from his mind, cunningly selfish, and meanly grasping ; or, in that low 
language of the world which has here crept into history, '* a very pru- 
" dent man ||/* To the two bishoprics of Worcester and Crediton, 
which he already possessed, he wished to add a third in St. German's : 
he applied to Edward for a promise of it, and the easy monarch could 
not refuse one to him. But death, that useful represser of the swelling 
eagerness of man for the trash of earth, cut short in the very midst his 
long project, of accumulating wealth upon wealth from the pilfered altars 
of God. Edward came to the throne in 1 04 1 %, the promise was pro- 
bably made immediately afterwards, and Livingus died himself upon the 
23d of March, in 1046 *. So little did " Livii^s — , by his great in- 
** terest with king Canute,— unite the bishopric of St. German's to that 
" of Crediton, A. D. 1049," that Livingus died in 1046, and Canute 
fen years before ! 

*' On the death of Livingus,'* adds Florence, ^* the pontificate <^ o&^^jA^c 
" Worcester was immediately given to Aldred, and the prelacy of Cre- vtx^oc*-^ 
*' diton to Leofric, a Bretoon, and the king's chancellor f ." The lord cSU^%n^>^f.^<A^ 
high chancellor of England, who was originally the archbishop of Can- • 
terbury, as the president of the king's high court of chancery J, who was 

II Florence, 394 : f ' Virmn pmdentissimum Livingum.'* 

f Sax. Chron. 

* Florence, 406: ^ Livingus, Wiccionnn, Oomnaniaei et Coraubia pnesuT, decimo 
'• Cal. Aprilis, die Dominic^, obiit." 

' t Florence, 4o§ : ^^ Cnjus post decessum, regis cancellario, Leofrico Britonico, mox 
^^ Cridiatunensifr'^atus est praesulatus ; et Aldredus Wicciorum episoopatum suscepit.'* 
Ilorence, in his mistaken notion that Livingus was really what he calls him, << Wicciorum^ 
'^ Domnanise, et Comuhiie prsesul,'' when we know he was so by designation only, says 
that his successor Leofric was made bishop of St. German's as well as of Crediton^ ^^ Cri- 
^^diatunensis et Gomubiensis datus est pnesnlatus/' 

}« l^ee ii. 4y f)reeeding, at the end. 
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Still, and conCinued to be for ages afterward, a cki^man §t, even neces- 
sarily one (let me remark), as the professed, the official keener of the 
lying's conscience, had many clerks or clergyipen under him {| ; as then; 
the only students in civil or canon law, those univCTsally con^doDod; 
institutes of equity, and held therefore what appears so ridiculous undar 
our laical chancellors at present, many of the king's benefices in bift 
patronage, for the promotion of those clerks %. Leofric was. also, add^ 
an old MS. in the Bodleian Library, ** chaplain to the king ;" or, as- 
the Saxfon Chronicle speaks exactly to the same purport, '' this kimg'g. 

§ M. Paris, 996 : " Dum adhuc stsecularis et regis Ethelredi caacellarius extitisset;'^ 
t^at 18, while he was a secular clergyman, and before he became a monastic one. 

' d Sparke, 19, concerning Becket, <' quinquaginta duos clericos cancellarius in'obsequto 
*' 8U0 habebat." 

. f • The clerks in chancery, as clergymefi, could not marry» This obligation was originai/jr* 
binding upon aU the clerks ; was first relaxed in favour of the clerk of the crown | was after* 
wards dissolved in favour of the cursitor clerks (the masters in chancery, formerly called 
clerks, with the master of the rolls as their principal) ; and was finally taken away from the 
only clerks remaining in subjection to it, those who are called the six clerks. '^ Whereas 
^' of old time accustomed [it] hath been used in the-— court'' of chancery, says a law of the 
I4*i5^h of Henry VHI. <' that all maimer of clerks and ministers of the same court, writing 
*' to the great seal, should be unmarried^ except only the clerk of the crown ; so that as well 
'' the coursetours and other clerks, as the six clerks of the said chancery, were iy the same 
•* custom restrained from marriage; — and forasmuch as the said custom taketh no place nor 
*^ usage^ but only in the office of the said six clerks, but that it is permitted and suffered-— 
*^ that as well the said coursetours as the other clerks aforesaid, may and do take wives and 
•' marry at their liberty, — and of long time have so done, without interruption or let of any 
person;" the six clerks therefore, and '^ for that the said custom is not grounded upon 
any hiw,'' petition the icing for an allowance by statute to marry, have their petition 
actually inserted as a law in the statute-book, and by virtue of this insertion, without ang 
form of ratification by the king or by the estates, have niarried ever since. There is only m 
provision annexed, that << by any thing in this act contained" the master, of the rolls is not 
to be injured in his patronage of these clerkships, and is still to be attended by these clerks« 
We thus, too, account for that seeming singularity still retained, of the master's holding 
his courts and keeping his records in a- chapel: he was- formerly a clergyman as well as his. 
attendants, and as well as his immediate superior of the chancery. This superior appears^^ 
from his name to have equally held his court in a church, like our ecclesiastical jfu^i^y and 
within the chancel of it ; and the master of the rolls was merely a master^cUi^ to tho^ ckrka 
the masters in chancery* 

-* " priest ;** 
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« priest ♦ ;•* the priest or chaplain of die king being naturally the keeper 
of the king's conscience, and theitefore chancellor to him. So much' 
has the profession of the common lawysurped upon its once as its natu-* 
rally' soperior profession of divinity; rising with the rising attachment 
of all ranks to the property of earth,- standing now the most lucrative 
and ntost splendid of all our professions ; seating even a common lawyer 
upon the bench of equity, and thrusting even a layman into the post of 
keeper of th$ king's conscience! This Leofric, subjoins the old MS* 
*^ after he had received the honour of the pontificate, going over his' 
'* diocese studiously preached the word of God to the people committed* 
" unto him, enlightened his clergy by his teaching, built churches not 
** a few, and strenuously executed the other parts of his duty -t-." Soon, 
however, " seeing both — ^Devonshire and Cornwall J to be often in- 
fested and ravaged by barbarous pirates, he began — to meditate dili- 
gently how he could transfer the episcopal chair of Crediton," with- 
that of St. German's, *' to the city of Exeter, where he could perform 
*' his ecclesiastical offices safely, free from the incursions of hostility §•'* 

Who then were the pirates which disturbed Leofric so much in hia 
ecclesiastical offices at Crediton? They are generally considered as 
Dane?, I apprehend, and were certainly considered as Danes by myself 
when I came to explore this portion of our Cornish history. But they 
could not possibly be such ; the ravages of the Danes had concluded of 
course at the triumphant accession of a Danish king to the throne of 
England, in the pCTSon of Canute, under the year 1017„ or at the formal 

* Monasticon, i. 221 : ^' Capellano suo Leofrico,'' and Sax. Chron. 158. • 

t Monasticon, i. 221*: ^' Accepto pontificatus honore, diocesim suam perlustrans, popiito 
<' sibi commisso verbum Dei studiose prxdicabat, clericos d6ctrtn& informabat, eceksias 
'* non paucas ccnstruebat,. et cxtera quae officii sui erant »trenue ainmintstrabau'' 

X The MS. having previously given ,4o Leofric *' episcopatum Cridionensis ecclesie atque:. 
*« Comuliensis provinciiB," now describes him as *• cernens uiramqjie provinciam -dlocesis . 
*' 8ua> id est, Deveniam et Comubiam^*' &o, , . 

§ Mpnasticon, i. 221: <^ Piratan^m barbarica infestatione 5epius d^vastari, coepjt diU« 
'< genter meditari, qualiter episcopalem cathedram Cridionensis loci ad urbfem ExoitjaQi* 
** transferre posset ;-*ubij ab hostilitatis incursu hberj tutius ecclesiastic officia dispooece 
<'P<ysct/* 

establishment 
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J^ u^A^ fiAf^tZif establishment of amity in Oxford, under 1 1) 1 8, between the Danes and the 

^ Saxons for ever || . Nor were there any other pirates at this period that 
could be called particularly " barbarous ;** or, to speak more definitdy^ 
as the charge of ** barbarity" is very vague, that could be said to have 
*' infested and rav3»ged" dther " Devonshire" or " Cornwall." There 
were only in the year 1040, which I shall soon prove to be the year 
immediately preceding this, and " in the month of August some Irish 
pirates, who in six-and-thirty vessels entered the mouth of the river 
Severn, — joined GrifHn king of South- Wales, did some damage by 
'* plundering the adjacent country, — crossed the river which is denonu* 
^^ nated Wye, burnt Dean, and slew all that they found in it* Against 
" these, Aldred bishop of Worcester, with a few of the provincials of 
*^ Gloucester and Hereford, marched out in haste;" but were betrayed 
by some Welshmen whom they had amongst them, were surprised eariy 
in the morning by the pirates, and dispersed^. These, therefore, did 
not ravage eithfcr Cornwall or Devonshire; nor indeed does Leofiic 
mean to say they did, as he refers only to those pirates who had " often 
** infested and ravaged" the western parts of England, and as he can 
thus indicate the Danes alone. 

Such was the reason alleged by Leofric for wishing to transfer the see 
of St. German, with that of Crediton, to Exeter, and for thinking to 
secure them within the strong walls with which Athelstan had girt this 
city *. The reason appears to be a very feeble one, when we consider 
the sees to have continued at the villages of St. German*s and Crediton 
through all the long, the comprehensive, the horrible devastations of 

I Sax. Cbron. 

% Florence, 409 : *' Eodeni anno [1049], niense Auguslo, Hiberaienses piratae, 36 na- 
^' vibus ostium intrantes Sabrtnae fluminis, — cum adjutorio Griffini regis Australium Brito- 
^^ num, circa loca ilia prxdam agentes, nonnulla mala fecerunt. Dein conjunctis viribus, 
*• rex et ipsi pariter flumen quod Weage nominatur transeuntes, Dunedham incenderunt, 
" et omnes quos ibi reperiebant perimerunt. Contra quos Wigomiensis episcopus Aldre- 
'' dus, et pauci de provincialibus Glavomensibus ac Herefordensibus, festinanter ascen- 
^'derunt,*' Sec. ' 

♦ Malmesbuiy, f. a8. 

the 
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tj^ Danish wara before ; while the dty of Exeter, with its very girdfe 
of walls to secure it, had been actually assaulted, actually stormed, and 
actually plundered, even so lately in them as the year 1 003 -f. Nor can we 
'Recount £or this seemingly extravagant conduct, by supposing the pre- 
sent period of tbe Saxon history to be like a recent one in our own, ih 
which a spirit of reformation wildly predominated over the mind, the 
slightest objections (such as may for ever be made to any system of 
^ovwnment, however reformed) were eagerly caught up in the'partiid 
frenzy of the moment; and all the acknowledged, aH the felt, all the 
;vas^ happine^ss enjoyed under our present constitution was to be risked 
fpr innpvatipns, certainly not necessary in themselves, certainly untried 
in their efficacy, probably dangerous in their operation. But the ex- 
,ample of the French before us, possessed with the same rage for re^ 
ibrfilation, .yet trying the bold experiment for reasons itifinitely stronger 
than any which we could have, aiming naturally to rescue themselves 
frotti pressing ^vils, unable however to keep the wild g(j» within any 
faoiinds, seeing it break through all confinements, and feeling it at last 
,burst out in a tornado that swept away the king with the^ people, the 
church with the Gospel, eveii all acknowledgment of the very provi- 
dence, the very being of Gon before it; this happily brought us to 
pur senses,, made us behold dearly th« knavery of our political pro- 
jectors, and compelled us in our own defence to shrink back from expe* 
riments in which we cofuM gain little, yet might lose all. We recalled, 
to mind the case of that Italian^ who kindly ordered these memorable 
words to be inscribed upon his tomb,, words that should for ever be 

funding in the ears of honest reformers : 

> 

* I WAS WELL; 

I WOULD BE better; 

« 

I AM HERE*, 

But no spirit like this was then afloat among, us.; the Eng^sh mind did 
not then feel a more than ordinary share of sensibility ; nor did the oak>> 

> • . ' t « I > i 

\ Sax. Chton. * See note at the end: of the section. 

tBat 
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that had 3tQ0d all the violent hunicanes of nearty two centuries before, 
ihen shake and bow with a breeze. 

■ 

There is generally isome aecpet prinoiple of selfishness in every public 
ttansaction that begins in a single heart, that assumes the appearance of 
a general reason, and thus induces others to co-Dperate with it. Leofric 
bad imbibed no little of the sdfishness of Livingus, and wanted to hare 
that prelacy united with his own, which had been previously promised 
•to be united with it for livingus, and whidi Leofric thought perhaps 
he merited just as well as he. So he justly thought, I believe ; he even 
deserved it better, I presume, yet did not deserve it at alL That two 
bishoprics should ever be incorporated together, except only when one 
of them is not competent to maintain the dignity of a bishop by itself, 
is the permaneJoA prohibition of religion and wisdom combiqed ; of reli- 
gion solicitous to promote the best interests of man, and of wisdoiii 
providing the best means for promoting them. Leofric, however, had 
not elevation of mind to think this, or refinement of soul to respect i€ ; 
selfishness vulgaiizes the understanding, brutalizes the spirit, andwiktf 
even the prelate into a peasant : he only held up before him a r<iason 
that betrays the purpose for which it was formed, and through the 
flimsiness of the texture discloses the nakedness of the figure behind it. 
Ik. this disguise he applied to the king, and the king spflefed himself to. 
be! dieceived by. it* He who had pecmitted Livingus to hold the bishoprie 
o^f Worcester with that of Giediton, a^d had even promised him even- 
tually the bidiopric of St. 6ertQan*s in addition to both, was not likely 
to have much delicacy of religion restraining his consent to the project, 
and must certainly have had too much ductility of understanding to 
oppose strongly any selfishness in a bishop. He consented to the over- 
ture, and prepared to execute it : he was persuaded by Leofric to think, 
in opposition to all the experience of nearly two centuries past, that a 

cathedral could be safe only in the bosom of a walled city. 

» * 

Edwsffd accordingly resolving, as he tells us himself in his charter of 
^^^ear 1050, " to consolidate the pontifical chair at the city of Exeter, 

"in 
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^^ in the monastery of the blessed Peter prince of tlie Apostles^ which is Sdofjv^JuCitjL 
*' situated within the walls of the same city;'* he appointed Leofric, C«>^^^^.-^ 
and his successors after him for ever, to be bishops there *. *' The ^^^'^'^''''^^ ^i 
*' Cornish diocese/* he adds, " which had been formerly assigned to ^'^'t^^l^y^ 
" episcopal throne, in memory of the blessed Germanus, and in vene- /^ysv ^ 
'^ ration of Petroc, I deliver with all the parishes — ^belonging to it, to 
" St. Peter in the city of Exeter, to be one episcopal see, and one pontic 
\^Jicate, and one ecclesiastical nde, because of the fewness'' of inha- 
bitants at Crediton, St. German's, or Bodmin, '' and the devastation of 
goods and persons which the pirates might have made in the Cornish 
and Crediton churches. For this reason it seemed good they should 
^ have a safer defence against the enemy in the city of Exeter f . I wiU 

V therefore the see to be there ; this is, that Cornwall tvith its churches^ 
f' and Devonshire with its, be together in one episc^ate, and be governed 

V hy one bishop %.'* But as the record goes on in a strain of confirma- 
tion peculiarly characteristic of the times, and throwing a fine air of 
solemnity over the whole transaction, " so i>o I Edward place this 
" PBivilAOE," or charter, " with my own hand upon the altar of 
** Saint Peteb^ and leading the prelate Leofric by the right 

^' ARM, and MY QUEEN EaDITHA I.EADING HIM BY THE LEFT, do PLACE 

■ 

^' HIM IN THE EPISCOPAL CHAIR, my dukcs and noble cousins, with 
^* my chaplains, being present §•" 

* Itfonasdcon, u 229 : '< Cathedraxn pontificaletd coxtfolidare Excmise civitatis in tnonas* 
<* terio beali Petri Apostolomm principis, quod es^ situm infra moenia ejusdem urbis. — In 
'' perpetuo tempore constituo— prsesulem Leofricum, ut sit ibi pontifex, et post ilium cseteri 
*« affuturi." 

t Monasticon, i. 229 : ^' Cornubiensis diocesis, quas olim, in beati Germani meftiorift 
•* atque Petroci veneratione, episcopali solio assignata fuerat, ipsam cum omnibus sibi adja- 
^* centibus parochils, — Sancto Petro in Exoniensi civitate trado ; scilicet, ut una sit sedes 
<< episcopalis, unumque pontificium, et ima ^cclesiasttca regula, propter paucitatem, atque 
^< devastationem bonorum et populorum, quam piratici [apud] Coniubienses et Cridiatu- 
<< nenses ecclesias devastare poterant : ac, per hoc, in civitate Exonise tutiorem munitionem 
« adversus hostes habere visum eat/' 

X Monasticon, i, 229 : *^ £t ideo ibi sedem esse volo, hoc e^t, in/* the sense requires 
the word should be ut, *' Cornubia cum suis ecclesiis, et Devonia cum suis, simul in una 
'^ episcopatu sint, et ab uno episcopo regantur.'^ ' 

§ Monasticon, i. 229 : ^< Its hoc privilegium ego Edwardus rex manu me& super altare 

VOL.12. QQ <'Sancti 
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In this manner was the ancient eptsc^patd of St. Gcromtt's annihi* 
kted for ever, and Cornwall for ever deprivod of an episcopate within 
itself. Yet even all this wOuld not have been memOTable in any other 
i»Hy, than as exhibiting a strong feature in the complenon of the times, 
and as constituting a grand ctra in our provincial history ; if it had not 
been accompanied with the mischiefs, svhich are usually attendant upon 
hasty reformations. Such reformations, generally create more miscMefs 
than what they mean to remove. In the continuance of our Cornish 
episcopate, indeed, was no evil either actual or probable. The episco* 
pate had existed for centuries, the child of necessity at first ; bat the 
parant of blessings to the country. Hiit prektewas immediately present 
to his clergy, and his connexion with his diocese was closely kept up by 
his residence within it. Settled in person at the eastern extremity of hitf 
diocese, and settling bis archdeacon near the other extremity, bt v^oidd 
have enjoyed all that knowledge, personal or derivative, of his dergy- 
and their congr^tions, which alone can enable any bishop to preside 
with propriety of conduct, because with discrimination of character, 
over the persons of his diocese. But now the prelate is thrown to a 
great distance, to a distance of forty miles at. least, from the nearest 
borders of his new diocese. And in a principle of policy superinduoed 
upon this incident, that of retaining the archdeacon near the person of 
the prelate, to be his grateftd friend in the chapter ; his very sobstitute, 
his very eye in the estimation of our church-establishment, is also re- 
moved to the same (tistance. Thus ail personal inspection is impossible 
to the bishop, and all inspection by proxy is equally irtiposisible. Hife' 
eye, like the eye of Jupiter upon Llttte St, Bernard, is wholly (Jctached 

from the scene of vision to which it belongs, ai^d lies ^tth^ Jbot QfHie 

« 

" Sancti Petri ponoj ct pr^sulem Ijeofricutn per dextrum braclbium ducens, xneaque 
*^ regina Eadltha per sinistniin, in cathedr^ episcouali consisto ; praesentibus mi^is ducibu^ 
*^ et conaanguineis nobillbuiif necnon capellanis.'^' Ithis remarkable installation is intended 
to be delineated, in the plate of Richardson's Godwin, 395 ; but by a strange' act oT inatten* 
lion, the king is placed where the prelate should be, and the prelate is exbibitied with the 
fjueen leading the king. The sovereign is thus insialledi instead of the bishop. He is led 
for installation in a form historically wrong, to a common chair^ a singU (me too, placed. 
above the steps of the oltar^ even dose up to it. The real stalls remaia at Ezeteir to this day j^ 
as I have noticed in ii. i^ before. 

personage 
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personage who should be using it And he himself, as the bishop of 
Cornwall, is now like the great Osiris of Egypt, waving a sceptre of 
sovereignty more in repute than in reality, and having his et/e, a mere 
^dOkf p^haps blight m itself, yef ^tiJI a ^nere gem^ at the very end of 
hia sceptr^*^. 

SECTIQN 
* See Course of Hannibal, i. 314-321. 

Having spoken aHttle before coneerning ^'^ the partial frfnry of the moment,'* I widh 

here co add, that I .duis allade to ihfi wlioU of the war^ in which refined .France has beea 

. i)(B9oIved ii^^o a tfier^l^ mtUtaiy f^^a of ^Qcietji like fh)f of ancient Gaul^, has therefore 
\>spn enabled, I^ke Q^vile> tp ppur forth iO niftfiial hordes of plundering barbarians upon the 
world, yet had beea exerting all the artificial strength of a regular government for their pay, 
by coining credit into money, and substituting paper for silver or gold ; has thus appeared ia 
truth like a ifiegs^ra, qoyered on the he^ with ^ jiair of shakes, and armed in the hand with 
a whip of scorpions, dreadfully tormented in herself^ and dreadfully tormenting the nations. 

J^( I allude particularly to the commencement of winter in i794y a period uncommonly 

gloomy to this kingdom ; v^hen the spirit of innovatioi^ was wildly afloat among us 5 wheti 

reformation bad greedily 

• •••••• eaten of the insane root. 

Which tikes tb» nasbn piiioii«r ; 

and French republicanism, like an ^' At6 hot from hell,^' was ranging the continent with 
teit^r preceding, or destmction fallowing tu Then it was that I came lorward with' my 
'^' Real Origin of Government/' This work, so necessary for the times, so boldly dial- 
lenging all refotation, and so firmly founded upon the basis of mfaUtifk historyy succeeded 
beyond my expectations. It became formidable enough, to provoke a ptAlic reprebensioa 
firom the mouthi of the unblushing TfiEiMiTBS, and l4ie unprincipled CfiTHBOos in the late 
House of Commons* From such pewons a man of any firmness of nerve, of any dignity of 
mtnd, covtld have nothing to 4iead^-4ut their ap^fN'O^olton ; that approbation, which, like 
lightnii^, bliMted i^Aiatever it touched. 

It even stimulated their Whig Club, as the centre of all the clubs of Jacobin Whigs in 
the kingdom, to enter into a formal iemmdaiion of me ; to proclaim it by the mouth of their 
f onge-dragon hemid, that simple gentleman the late member for Bridport ; to put me into the 
inquisitorial hands of the faction's lawyer, and (if be could tmoe more fii^d scope for turning 
the lm» agailist the consiituiionj to commence a proaecution of me, as a writer most *<daa- 
<< gerous to their principles or practices/' 

Nay, even that honest buthood-winked firiend to religion, who has so strangely gpt among 
them, and uf whom therefore we caDnot 

But wonder how the devil he came there^ ' 

the papistical Dr. Plowden; who wildly mixes up his republicanism with his popery, and 
unites with his spiritual foes for the promotion of his secular purposes ; took upon him, 
from the mere impotence of party- slander, to brand mc in his Church and State, 581, 582, 

G o a M 
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SECTION. II. . 

I 

When Edward dius united the episcopates of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire together, he resigned up the Cornish, *^ with all the parishes, 
'' lands y manors y goods , and benefices -belonging to it,'* into the hands 
of the bishop of Devonshire, now settled at Exeter *. What these were 
it may seem vain to inquire at this distance of time. But curiosity 
prompts every lively mind to inquiries, and the attempt frequently ter- 
minates in a happy discovery. The manors and benefices thus given, 
we may be sure, are all that the bishop now possesses in Cornwall^ and 

as be had branded arcbdeacon Paley and bisbop Hurd, in 299, before, for the very syco* 
pbants of the ministry; just as he published to retract his slanders against them (see errata 
prefixed), afterwards to introduce himself into my house, while I was all unconscious of his 
charge, there, by artful questions, to find I was as innocent as I was unconscious, and then 
to beg my pardon for the public calumny by a private letter. 

Who would not laugh, if such an <me them be ! 
Who will not "weep, since Atticus is be ! 

While indeed I have one spark of religion in my'soul, I can never be a purveyor ofprin^ 
c^les for a minister. I could not, even if I had received particular favours from him, if I 
entertained a personal friendship for him, or if I could buckle my spirit within the belt 
of ambitious meanness to him. Still less could I, when I never received the slightest favour, 
when I never maintained the slightest acquaintance, when my life has been always actuated 
(I trust) by a proudly virtuous spirit of independency, and when I see in the minister's con- 
duct to Mr. Reeves, how little he feels for hia friends, even for his and the nation's best 
friends | as again I see in his more recent exemption of the Quakers from nearly three fourths 
of the pressure of the cavalry act, how ready he is to sacrifice principle to policy, and in the 
predominant cunning of his spirit to coUrt those monied sectaries, even at the hazard of 
affronting, even with the certainty of injuring, the collective mass of his permanent friends, 
the clergy and laity of the church of £ngland. 

^ sut, while I feel one ray of reason in my intellect, I must be a determined foe to an oppo- 
sition, the* most dangerous in my opinion, $is the most flagitious in its views, of any that 
ever disgraced our history; the leader of which, a very Catiline, wants apparently to 
erect an empire of anarchy, like the French, upon the ruins of all order, all property, all 
religion in the isle. The reprehension of such men I shall continue to court, and hope to 
obtain. Their censure is my pride. Their proscription is my honour. And the feeble 
lightnings, which their hands can dart at my head, will only play in a glory around it. 

• Monasticon, u 229 : « Cum omnibus sibi adjacentibus parochiis, terris, villis, opibus, 
*' beneficiis," 

that 
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' that we find not to have been given since the Conquest. They were 
particularly those three villages, as bishop Gibson so grossly translates 
the ** tres villas** of his author Camden, or those " three town^,'* as 
Mn Gough still more grossly renders the words ; or those three manors, 
I in the language of law and common sense ; which are said to have been 
formerly possessed by the see of Devonshire ||. These indeed arc 
asserted by the book of Winton monastery, as referred to by Camden 
and the old MS. in the Bodleian ; to have been given by king Edward 
the son of Alfred, about the year 905, to ■ the bishop of Crediton J; 


a time when. Ed ward had no possessions in Cornwall^ and when 
therefore he could bestow no manors within it Yet they were given, 
says the Winton evidence, and the Oxford concurs with it ; " that from 
*' them he might every year make a visitation through the country of 
the Cornish, to explain their errors to them, as they previously resisted 
the truth with aU their power, and were not obedient to the apostolical 
decrees §.** But, that this notice may no longer impose upon scholars 
by its authority, let me fuUy expose its falsehood. 


it 
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The donation is averred to have been made to the bishop of Crediton, 
and for his episcopal visitations in Cornwall ; the very year in whiqh 
one bishop was settled at Crediton, and another appointed for Cornwall, 
by this very Edward*. In the year 905, as we have frequently seen 
from Malmesbury before, Plegmund, archbishop of Canterbury, '' or- 
** dained seven bishopa for seven churches, — ^Athelstan yor that of Com- 

I Camden, 138; Gibson, c. 19; Gough, i. 5; and Monasticon, i. 2ao. So-'' villis'' in 
note above, and << villa" in Speiman. 

X Camden, 138: " Edwardus senior sedem — episcopalem constituit, concessitque epis- 
*^ copo Cridiensi ires villas in hoc tractu/' 

5 Camden, 138: *' Ut inde singulis annis visitaret gentem Comubiensem, ad exprimeu- 
'^ do8 eorum errores; nam antea in quantum potuerunt veritati resistebant, et non decretis 
. ^* apostolicis obediebanL'' And see Monasticon, i. 220. 

♦ Camden, 138: V Circ^ annum — salutis 905, — Edwardus senior sedem — episcopalem 
<* constituit*' in Cornwall, "concessitque episcopo," &c. Monasticon, i. 220: " Anno— 
^< DCCCCV — Eladwardus — rex cum suis, et Plegmundus archiepiscopus, — constituere — vii 
^< episcopos vii ecclcsiis — ^ Atbelstanum ad ecclesiam Corvincnstm^-^Eadulfum ad eccle- 
^ siam Cridionensem^'' ice* 

''wall. 
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." w<dit»->^'EidxAtK ftfr th$t ^Oretfii^ in DeviMtthire f'" Jf» therefore, 
Athdstan became bbhop of €!omw»U aoeording ti> EdvmrcTe appotut- 
nient, Edward wouW oerUinly give no lands in ComwAll, to promote 
the vbitations of the bishop qf' Crcditdn in it ffAtheUtui became tmf 
bishop, Edward must hare had no power in Oomwall to make him 
attch, and oonaequently otHild have no power to promote^ or to protect, 
the visits of hill Devonshire bishop into Oomwall. With either mcaber 
of the alternative, the aU^ed £ict cannot be a real one. 

But let me urge anoAer aigumont, still more decisiTe against it. 
These manors, notes the Winton MS. which is all Camden s attthorilrf^ 
•were given to the bishop of Grediton, that he might visit CcNViwaU e&ery 
yemr^ and explain to die Cornish their errors in some points. This 
alludes principally to the general practice of the Cornish and other Bri- 
tons, as to the day of observing Easter. The disputes between the 
Britons and Saxons concerning this, are well known to the public ; but 
the real reason of them is Uttle knosrn. This dispute was not the same 
with that between Anicetus the bishop of Rome and Polycarp the mar- 
tyr of Smyrna ; Polycarp urging for the observance of Eaater with the 
Jews, upon the fourteenth day of the mo<Hi, whether a Sunday or not, 
and Anicetus pressing to observe it on the Sunday immediately ^ber the 
foiu*teenth. lliis difierence was debated betweoi them, in the voy 
temper and spirit of two men worthy to be bishops, with some degree 
of earnestness, but without the least animosity. Such, however, we 
could not expect to be the conduct of common Jbishops, common cleigy- 
men, or common Christians. The dispute grew warm afterwards, be- 
tween the Eastern and the Western churches ; ^fto^^ alleging the practice 
of St, Philip and St. John, these appealing to that of St Paul and St Peter, 
as transmitted by tradition to them respectively, yet both perhaps very 
truly. But the great council of Nice, among other points of irtSnitdy 
greater consequence, attended to this also ; settling the dispute for ever 
in that decisive mode, in which half the disputes of man must be settled 

for the sake of peace, and by which alone such a dispute as this could 

• 

t Malmesbury, f. a6 : ^^ Anno quo a Nativitate Domini transact! sunt anni nongenti 
*^ quatuor,— rex Edwardus — et episcopi— constituerunt — episcopos— , Adelstanum ad [ecclc- 
^ ftiatn] Comubiensem, — ^Eidulfum ad Cridieoaem in Devonia," 

5 ever 
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ever be settkd at all, by making the minority yield to the majority/ and 
determining for the Sunday next after the fourteenth day of the moon ♦. 
The Britons had always kept their Easter so, and had only to go on in 
their old course. We have seen it asserted indeed, by a writer of genius 
and judgment^ in that spirit of refining too subtilly upon little incidents 
in history, which seems to characterize the bolder e^brts of historical 
antiquarianism at present, and which is apt, in the ignorance of the 
antiquary, tp lead him wildly astray ; that *' the most ancient churches 
" of Britain were founded, in all probability, by Asiatic missionaries ;** 
that *' th^ conformity of their belief and practice in the afikir of Easter* 
to that which prevailed among the Christians of th^ Eaatj strengthen^ 
[gives ground to] this opinion ;'* and that the British churches were 
founded probably by Folycarp himself, because ^' the nK>st ancient Bri- 
'♦ tish ChristiaQ&-^adopted Polycarp's system with regard to Easter," as^ 
like him, they refused to conform to the custom of the Western 
church f /* But, in all tfiis, we see the fabulousness of heathenism 
realized in reasoning, and the whole wei^it of the heavens rested upon 
-—the back of a man. Or, to speak with a more pointed preciseness to 
the case, his argument is rested like the real heavens^-^upon air. The 
truth is, that, the historical fact is entirdy the reverse of what is here 
averred, that the British Christians did not conform to the sentiments of 
Polycarp, but did conform to the opinions of his opponent Anicetus. 
This is decisively attested by the emperor Cbnstantine himself, in an 
epistle which he wrote upon the subject ; because in this he expressly 
assure* U§, that " Eastipr is tised to be celebrated in Britain after the 
^^sanif manner as it is at Rome^.'' The Britons derived their Chris* 
tianity, Mrith all th^r modes of Christian worship, immediately from 
their masters the Romans. Tlrey thus came of course, to keep their 
Easter in die Rpriian form. And nothing but a cliaos of confusion, 
generated in the mind by a collision of ideas, between this and a sub* 
sequent dispute about Easter, cwHd ever have suggested a thought, 

* See Bede^ p» 6^4^696-, for a learned and judicious dissertation on t|ie subject, by Vbe 

editor. Smith. 

t Dr. John Macpherson, in his Critical Dissertations, p. 360, 365, 366, 

:|; Smithes Dissertation, p. 696: " Diserte — testatur Constantinus, in cpistola quam de-. 

^^ hac re scripsit, eodem modo ac Romae in Britannia Pascha celebrari solitum/' 

of 
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of composing a world in history from such a forced combination of re- 
coiling atoms *i For a dispute afterwards arose, how the Nicene rule 
was to be practised, and what Was the best cycle of years for regulating 
the practice. Thus the Britons of Cornwall, of Wales, and of Scotland, 
observed Easter upon the fourteenth day of the moon, if it was a Sun* 
day, or, if not, upon any other Sunday up to the twenty-first ; while 
other churches observed it, not upon the fourteenth at all, but only 
upon any Sunday after it up to the twenty-first f . Nor did our British 
ancestors derive even this variation from any communication with the 
Christians of the East. They actually derived it from that very cycle of 
eighty-four years, which the Romans themselves had- used to the days of 
Leo the Great ; while the Romans had now adopted the Alexandrian 
cycle of nineteen years, and communicated it to the Saxons by Augus- 
tine J. So strangely has the history here been set upon its bead! 
Against this Roman custom in the Britons> the Romish Saxons spoke' 
and wrote. About 710, " Naitan; king of the Picts, inhabiting the 
" northern regions of Britain," as Bede informs us, " —renounced the 
** error in which he and his people had hitherto been held, as to Ae 
observance of Easter, and came over himself with all his subjects, to 
keep the Catholic time of our Lord's resurrection,— ^after the example 
*' of the holy, Roman, and apostolical church §.** About 703, liotes Bede 

* Dr. Borlase is one who has confounded this dispute with the subsequent one, when in 
p- Sl^f be speaks of that between the Britons and Saxons; but then, as an explanation of it^ 
subjoins in a note the nature of that between the Eastern and Western churches, previously 
to the counciUof Nice, Dr. John Macpherson too has so far confounded the two disputes 
again, as to make the confusion the very groundwork of his historical hypothesis. In p. 366^ 
he observes^ that ^^ the most ancient British Christians, — in their disputes with Italian 
^* missofiaries, always appealed to the authority of St. John and the other Eastern di- 
^' vines.'' The words ** Italian missionaries^'' here coupled with '^ the most ancient British 
'* Christians," with '< St. John," and with ^' the other Elastern divines^'' should have roused 
him effectuaily from his reverie. 

t Smith's Dissertation, p. 697, 698, 699, 698, and 703. 

X Smith, p. 698, 703, and 701, 702. 

§ Bede's Hist. vi. ai : ^* Eo tempore Naiton, rex Pictorum qui septentrionales BritannisB 
^' plagas inhabitant,— -abrenunciavit errori quo eatenus in observatione Paschse cum su4 gente 
^^ tenebatur, et se suosque omnes ad Catholicum Dominicse resurrectionis tempus cejebran- 
'^^ dum perduxit,'-^d exeroplum sanctae, RomansK, et apostolic» ecclcsise." 

also^ 
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also, ^'Aldhelm, at the command of a synod in West-Saxony, wrote 
*' an excellent book against that error of the Britons, from which — they 
'^ celebrate Easter at a wrong time ; and brotigkf ater many of those' 
" Britons who were subject to the western Saxons, by the reading of it, 
" to the Catholic celebration of the Lord's Passover *." Or, as Malmesbuiy 
remarks with a fuller attention to the success, because, at a later period of 
time, when Aldhelm's " book" had had a longer trial among the Cor- 
nish, and the effect of its operations could be more conspicuously seen ; 
" the labour of this very holy man could not lose its effect, but rather 
" received a glorious conclusion, and converted the errmieous to true 
^i religion : even at this day do the Britons owe their correction 
*' TO Aldelm f ." So palpably false in fact is that assertion demons 
strated to be, which makes king Edward, in 905, to bestow manors in 
Cornwall upon a bishop, " that from them he might every year make a 
'^ visitation through the country of the Cornish, to explain their' errors 
*' to them, as previously [and then] resisting the truth tvith all their power, ^ 
*^ and being not obedient to the apostolical decrees ^ The convincing 
work of Adhelm had been addressed to them in a letter to their king, 
two centuries before ; had two centuries before " brought over many oP* 
them ; and one or ttvo centuries before had '* received a glorious conclu- 
" sion," in ** converting tlie erroneous to true religion," in making 
" the Britons" of Cornwall " owe their correction" entirely " to 

'' Aldelm J." 

Yet 

♦ Bede's Hist. v. 18: " Aldlieltu-rj jubente synodo suae gentis, libruni egregium adver- 
** sus errorem Brittonum, quo— Pascha non sue tempore celebrant, — multosque eorum qui 
^^ occidental ibus Saxonibus subditi «raut Brittones, ad Catholicam Dominici Paschx cele- 
*' brationem hujus lectione perduxit." 

t Malmesbury, in Gale^ i. 349 : '< Nee potuit privari effectu sanctissimi viri labor, quin 
<< potius, laudabilem accipiens finem, ad veram errantes convertit religiouem. Debent usque 
*' hodie Britanni correctionctn suam Aldelmo." 

X This was a letter addressed '^ to Geruntius, king of the Cornubian Britons'* (Usber^ 
478), said by Malmesbury to have been destroyed by the Cornish, *' volumen pessundede- 
'^ runt" (Gale, i. 349); an assertion utterly incredible in itself, that the Cornish should « 
destroy what had been the very- instrument -of their conversion; and refuted by positive fact, 
as the letter exists to this day^ '^ inter Bonifacianas [epistolasj in ordine ct^ntesima vigesiina 
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"^^^^^^X^ ^^* ^^^ manors were actually given to a bishop, and were actually a 
^^lioAd^i^^^^^^. f^^^ ^^ ^^ possessions belonging to the sec of St. German's. They were 

'* Polton/' and/' C^ling^ and '* Lanwitham.'' Polton is expressly 

noticed in Doomsday Book, as then an estate held under the biishopric 
of Exeter j is even placed at the head of an ecclesiastical deanery, in the 
Valor of 1292 ; and is now the great manor of *' Polton, ahas Pawton,'* 
in the parish of St. Breock *. Lanwitham is equally noticed in Dooms- 
day Book, as belonging to the bishop ; stands equally the head of a 
deanery in the Valor, but was then written as it now is Lawhitton, the 
n of han being suppressed in pronunciation equally as with Lamorran ; 
and remains the property of the bishop at present f. But he who has 
succes^f\}lly appropriated both these names^ even bishop Gibson, con- 
fesses himself all unable to appropriate Caeling J. From the similaxiiy 
of the names, the only evidence that we can l^ave in a case like this, I 
believe it to be Calling-ton, alias KelUng-ton ; alienated from the 
bishopric before the Conquest, and therefore not included in the lands 
of it. Two of the three, then, appear decisively to have been the pos- 
sessions of the Cornish see ; ^nd others appear to have been equally auch, 
in this extract from the Doomsday Book for Cornwall : ^ ^ 


(< 


THE LAND OF THE BJSHOP OF EXECESTRJE. 


'TIa/qV .^^ ** 'I *^^ BISHOP or Exeter holds TrewjbX/, In the time of king Ed- 

^* ward it gelded for one hide and a half. The land is xx carucales^ In 
'^ demesne are ii carucates, and iiii servi and xxx villani and iiii bordarii 






** hona" (Smith's Bede, p. 702), The letter is also given us in English, by Cressy, 481- 
483. It tunis upon other points, besides the observance of Blaster. 

Dr, Borlase, 378, supposes the error of the Cornish to have been, ** their refusing to ac- 
'* knowledge the papal authority ;" when the very cycle, for which the Cornish and other 
BritcMis contended, was originally Roman itself; and when, therefore, the only contention 
tnuld be, Jm one cycle Roman agcdiisi another equally Roman. In writing upon such 
points, our authors are almost sure to shew their protestantism at the expense of their undei;- 
standings. 

• Gibson, c. 19 5 and Hals, 3a, 53, 

t Gibson, ibid. 

$ Gibson, ibid. From this difficulty, perhaps, Mr. Hals, 18^ has sifcntly changed 
•^'Ciclin^'' into ** Cuddan-Beake,** a manor soon noticed by-me. 

5 '^vrith 
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*^ with xii carucatc». There, is a pasture of ii miles Idng and ii miles 
^' broad, and Ix 2K:res of wood. Formerlv and now it was and is worth 
" iiii pounds §•" Tliis I take to be Trewella in the parish of Cury, long 
since alienated from the see. 


it 


The same bishop holds Matele. In tlie time of king Edward ^ ^ykjaXi^^ 
it gelded for i hide, but yet there is one hide and a half In 
** demesne is one carucate, and iii servi and iLv villani add iiii bordarii 
" with viit canicates. There, are xl acres of pasture, and Ix acres of 
** underwood. Formeriy and now it was and is worth xl shillings, 
*' The market of this manor is held by the earl of Moriton, which the 
^' bishop held in the time of kirtg Edward *." This manor seems to be 
Methleighjr in the adjoining parish of Breague, mentioned as Metbele in 
the hundred of Kerrier by a reccwd the I2th of Edward I. f . Both this 
and the other come very early in the endowment of our Cornish 
bishoprici to shew us the predatory violence of the Normans towairds 
the clergy, ais well as the laity, of tlie Saocons. We see thkl strikingly 
exemplified in the church erf* St. Neot, which was robbed of all its 
lands, except a single acre, by the earl, and, to the everlasting di^^ace 
of the earl, is recorded by this very Doomsday Book to have been thus 


^ 


§ Vol* i. £bl. 120. 

*^ TERRA EPISCOPI DE EXBCfiSTRE. 

*^ Episcoptjs ExoKiENsrs tenet TreWEl. T. R. E. geldabat pro i hida et dimiclia. 
*' Terra est xx carucalaer. In donini<y amit ii carucat«, et fin servi et xxx villani et iirr bor- 
'^ darii cum sir carucatid. Ibipasturaii htskcz^ Idnga dt ii leocas lata, 6t Ix acnfe siivas. 
'* Olim et modo valet iiii libras.'* See Ingulphus, f, 516/ 517, for the proper reading of 
some of these terms at fuJl lengthy which are so much abbreviaud iu tbeortgiu^J. — i have 
not translated here or hereafter, the terms *^ servi," or ^' villani," or *^ bordarii j" becaiKe^» 
whatever I niaj know or think of their respective mcamngs, liappily for our present state of 
society we have no appropriate terms to com'ey those meaning to the mind* 

* Fol. 120 : ^^ Idemtcpiscopus tenet Matele. T. R. £• geldabat pifa i hida, sed tameti* 
<^ ibi una hida et dia^ilia. Terra est xv carucatse. In domioia est i caracuta, et iU servi 
^^ et XV villani et iiii bordarii cum viil caruf atis. Ibi xl acrae pastuf'se^ et \x acrse silvso 
<< minutse. pUm et modo valet xl solidos. Foram bujus maikeni habet comes Moritioiii^y 
^^ quod episcopus habebat T. R* E.'* 

t Garew, f. 46, 

: n H 2 robbed 
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robbed by hini J. We see it again, in a lesser degree, robbing the 
bishop of the profits of his market at Matele. Both the injuries are re- 
gistered in this grand roll of property, and both without any reparation 
intimated to have been made, or even hinted to be intended. Such an 
evidence have we here before us, of the oppressiveness of this earl over 
the Cornish, and of the connivance of the crown at it. 

*' The same bishop holds Tregel. In the time of king Edward it 
*' gelded for ii hides, but yet there are here xii hides. The land is Ix 
" dirucates. In demesne are ii carucates, and vi servi and xviii villani 
" and xii bordarii with xvi carucates. There, is a pasture half a mile 
'' long and as much broad, a wood i mile long and half an one broad. 
'* Formerly it was worth c shillings, now it is worth viii pounds |).*' 
This I suppose to be, what is now called Tregella, and lies in the parish: 
of Padstow. But this estate also, like the two before, thus dedicated to 
spiritual purposes, has since become secularized again ; and Tregel has, 
equally with Matele or Trewel, been degraded from the office of mini- 
stering at the altar of God, into the service of attending tfpon the 
humble board of man. 

^tfU4^^J>«-«*^« " Th^ same bishop holds Pautone. In the time of king Edward it 

" gelded for viii hides, but yet there are there xliiii hides. The land is 
'^ Ix carucates. In demesne are iii carucates, and vi servi andxl villani 
'* and xl bordarii with xl carucates. There, is a pasture vi miles long and ii 
" miles broad, a wood ii miles long and one broad. Formerly it was- 

% F. 1 21: **Totani banc terrain prater unam acram terra?^ quam presbyteri habent,. 
•* abstulK comes ab ecclesia/' 

II F. J 20: '' Idem episcopus tenet ''Rbgel. T. R. E. geldabat pro ii hidis, ^sed' tamen 
<^ lunt ibi xii bids. Terra est Ix carucatse. In dominio sant ri canicatx, et vi servi et xviii' 
** villani et xii bordarii cum xvi carucatis. Ibi pastura dimidiam leucam longa^ et tan- 
<^ tundem lata, silva i leucam longa et dimidiam lata. Olim c solidos, modo valet viii' 
<< libras.'' Tbat'REGEL is a complication or ligature of letters for Tregel, though Tr is 
used alsa at. times without any ligature or complication; is plain from ^ Abbatia ^inita« 
" Tis," infol. 1 26. 

. • « and 
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'* and now is worth x pounds */* This is the Pawton noticed by me 
before, under the name of Polton, and called " Polton, alias Pawton," at 
present ; but equally with Tregel, Matele, Trewel, and Caeling, alienated 
from the bishopric, TAw, however, appears not to have been torn away 
by the strong hand of sacrilegious .power, but to have fairly migrated in 
the course of exchange, into hands equally spiritual as the bishop's. 
Thus only could it have been, as it certainly was, annexed to the priory 
of Bodmin, after the date of Doomsday Book. The prior possessed it, 
and had a house with a deer-park upon it. The fences of the latter are* 
still apparent, as are also the double waUs of the former, upon what is^ 
denominated the Barton of Pawton f . 

'* The same bishop holds Bernerr. In the time of king Edward it 
^* gelded for one hide with xxiiii pounds. The land is xii carucates. In< 
** demesne are ii c^rucate9> and vi servi and viii viUani and xii bordarii 

with vi carucateSr There, are Ix acres of pasture and x acres of wood.. 

Formerly it was and now is worth xl shillings J/* This manor iS' 
Burnear, lyirig in the parisb of St. Rlinver, and still adhering to the 
see §^. — But I now come to the manor that is very familiar to all my 
readers, and the very centre of all my large circle. One leg of my 
compasses being fixed at St. German's, I have turned the other with a 
sweep over the whole island. 


*i 


fr 


^S€v>i-e^. 


" The same bishop holds the manor which is called the chtctrch op \S^r(fje/iAnMuyU , 
** Saint German. There, are xxiiii hides. Of these, xii hides belong to 

♦ F: 120: '^Idem episcopus tenet Pautone. T. R. E. geldabat pro viii hidis, sed- 
"' tatnen ibi sunt xliiii hidse. Terra est Ix carucatae. In dominio sunt iii carucatae, et vi 
<< servi et xl villani et xl bordarii cum xl carucaiis. Ibi pastura vi leucas longa et ii leucas 
**' lata, silva ii leucas longa et unam lata. Qlim x- libras, modo valet/' 

t Hals, 3a. * 

X F. lao : ** Idem episcopus tenet Bernerh. T. R. E. geldabat pro i hidap [see the end* ' 
^'of the extracts for this letter or figure] xxiiii libras. Terra est xii carucatse; In dominion 
'^ sunt ii carucatae, et vi servi et viii villani et xii bordarii cum vi carucatis. Ibi Ix acrse 
^'pasturx, et x acrac silvae. Olim et modo valet -xl solidos*" 

§ Halt's MS. at the close^ and Norden^ 71^ 

** the * 
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^^ the canons, which never gelded ; and the other xii hides belong to the 
'^ bishop, and gelded for ii liides in the tinae of king Edward. In this 
*^ the bishop's part^ the land is xx carucates. In demesne are ii cafru- 
'^ cates, and iiii servi and xxx villani and xii bordarii with xvi carucates. 
'' There, is a pastiu^e iiii miles long and ii miles broad, a wood ii miles 
*' long and i mile broad. Formerly it was worth c shillings^ now it is 
''- worth viii pounds. In the part belonging to the canons, the land is 
*' xl carucates. In demesne- are ii carucates, and ii «ervi atid xxiiii tiU 
^^ kcri and xx bordarii with xxiiii camcates. There, is a pasture ii miles 
'^ broad [long] and i mik broad, a wood iiii miles long and ii broad. 
'^ It is worth c shillings to the canons. In this manor is a market on 
*' the Lord's Day, but it is reduced to nothing in favour of the market 
'* of the earl of Moritctn, whidi is very nciir to it*." We have thus 
before u& a dcacriptioD of the manor of St German's, that from its ear- 
liness and authenticity is of peculiar importance. We see it partitioned^ 
as the manor of the diurch^ cxjuaUy between the see and the ptiory. 
This evenness of distribution shews it to have been made, by one and 
the same person. AtfaelBtax),. therefore^ wat& that pei^son. Atheistan 
dispensed his royal manor in exact paroportians, to his new priory and 
to the ancierrt bishopric^ In addftiora to the tithes^ and to some glebe 
probably^ possessed by the rector before ; lie gave half of the manor, 
because he had cut up the single reetor, like a polypus, into no less than 
ninef. In addition too to the other manors, which had been pre- 
viousty settled upon the see by the munificence of our Cornish kings ; 

* F. I20 : " Idem episcopus tenet manerium quod vocatur secclesia Sancti German!. Ibi 
^^ sunt xi:itii hida»» £k hisxii hklat sunt canoHiconimtt <^k& nu&cfiMHn gekbtt^rmH ; et tine 
<« xii hidaB &un,t <;pwcopi, «t gddabant pro ii hidis T, R. E, In hibc parte eptsteopt). terra c$t 
^^ XX camcata:. lu dominia sunt ii carucatas, et iiii servi et xxx villani etxii botrdasii ciwn 
*' xvi carucatis. Ibi pastura iiii leucas longa ot ii leucas l&ta, silva ii leucas tonga el unam 
^* leucam lata. Olim c solidos, modo valet viii libras. In parte canonicorum> terra eat x! 
^< carucatx. In domiuio sunj ii cariicatae^ et ii aervi et yixim villaut et xk bordarit cuin Tsxiiii 
^' carucatis, Ibi pastura il leucas lata [longa] et unasi Icucam lata^ silva tisl kuca9 hngat 
^* et ii leucas. lata. Valet c solidos canoimicis. In hoc manerio est na^rcatimi in Die Dotni* 
^ nico; sed ad nichilum rcdigitur pro mercat'^^ comiti&Moritooitey quod Ai esfe pvoximuoi*" * 

t Leland's Coll. i, 75 : «< S. Germanus in Cornvbia^ rtior, «r. &Aiig. octo canon, ct 
<^ prior/' 

and 
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and to some land probably, ranging close about the palace, the gift of 
that king who first fixed a prelate at this church ; he gave the other 
half of his manor to the prelate, for ever. He thus made them co- 
partners in the whole ; while the whole was denominated the church's 
manor, as possessed equally, by the bishop and by the chapter of it. 
But their respective halves are fairly defined, and thse reciprocal shares 
decisively ascertained. The chapter's share was worth five pounds a 
year, at the Conquest ; as the bishop's, which had been only five pounds 
a little before, from some accidental improvements in value, even under 
the removal of the bishop himself to Exeter, probably from this very 
removal, as before occupied^ and now set out, had risen to eight pounds* 

A town indeed had been built upon the manor, and a market had j^ Ce^^^^i-u^*-^ 
been established within it ; a market, to our surprise, held upon a Sunday, %vo^ , 
so held undoubtedly at first because of the resort of the parishioners to 
the church, but forming surely at scene of business, k tone of clamour, 
and a hurry of bustle, very incompatible with the religious recollectedness 
of the day. Yet this market had not been, as at first we are naturally 
inclined to suppose it had, the beneficial cause of t|iis improvement in 
the bishop*s lauds. The improvement had been very lately made, even 
wfa^fe the market had been reduced to nothing. So reduced it was by a 
new market, which the Norman earl of Cornwall had established in the 
neighbourhood, and which had drawn off the people from their cus- 
tomary attendance. The new market was. settled by the earl, near his 
castle of Tirematon, and on the present site of iSaltasli there ; as this 
very record notices his '' castle," with his " market" at it, the latter 
producing him annually ** three shillings *." Markets were then rare 
in themselves, having been introduced originally by the Roman's, as^ their 
Boma^ appellation testifies f ^ ^nd tbea settled only at their stationary 
towYis ; ydt were as tiecessary thep a^ they are now. They tSioM&yfc 
operated as so many vortices upon the country round, fbraiing a strong 
suction from all the contiguous parts, even extending their influence 
jterceptibly to 9. considerable distance. Thus a new market, about three 

* F. 122 : ^' fbi habet comes unam castrem, et mercatum reddens ill solidos.'^ 
t ^* Mercatus^" from the ** mercatura" exercis;^d there. 

miles 




** 
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miles from St. German's, under the patronage of the earl, and with the 
custom of his family within the castle,^ could counteract the suction 
from the market already established, even turn the direction of the 
waters, and bring them all to flow into its own bosom. . What was 
thus lost by St. German's waa gained by Saltash ; and the tolls, we see, 
amounted to *' three shillings" a year, a sum that is apt, from its small- 
ness, to raise a smile upon the face of a modem reader, but, considered 
in union with the value of the whole manor at the time, is not insigni- 
. ficant in itself. The town, therefore, is certainly prior to the Con- 
quest, and almost coaeval with Athelstan's church, probably with the 
erection of the priory, or with the cession of the nianor to the prior and 
the bishop. 

Yet the town, like the manor, was divided betwixt the bishop and 

. p?ior, as it remains divided to the present day : M'hat is now denomi- 

. oiated thq borough, and was formerly the prior's part, does not extend 

its limits over the whole, is even confined within narrow bounds, and 

actu^ly comprehends only about fifty or sixty houses near the church *. 

Thus did a great part of the town belong to the bishop, as it still be- 

f 

. longs to the bishop's lessee ; but oi^ly the smaller part, the prior s, has 
always possessed the privilege of a parliamentary borough ; not, indeed^ 
according to Mr. Willis's conjecture, obtaining the privilege perhaps 
from Walter bishop of Exeter in the time of Henry III. f , as then the 
bishop's part would perhaps have been exclunvely privileged ; not, too, 
according to Mr. Willis's contrary supposition, from the prior s co-ope- 
ration with the bishop in bestowing the privilege J, as XhtnJhe tivo 

' • Willis, 147. 

t Williis, 148 : '^ The episcopal palace at Cuddenbeak^-^a quarter df a mile above the 
'' town, — is stiled in some writings Cuddenbeak borough, a privilege which it might per- 
^< haps obtain from Walter bishop of Eieter, ifemp. Hen. IIL whcn.Penryn seems to have 
^' been made a borough**' Mr. Willis must mean by his reasoniog all the bishop's part of 
the town, though in his language he confines himself to the palace alone, a quarter of a mile 
out of the town. 

X Willis,- 148: "From this example" of Cuddenbeak Lorougb, *^ the prior^ with the 
^ assistance of tke bishop, might also so dignify the vill of St. Gcrmalx's.f ' 

parts 
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parts would have shared it equally; not even, according to another 
hypothesis of Mr. Willis, directly contrary to both, in that commonly 
practised mode of creating such privileges, by ignorantly miistaking the 
import of the word borough, by wildly imagining every borough, as 
such, to have a right of electing representatives, and by thus exalting 
many of the cinl boroughs of the realm, so diffused over all the face of 
.it, yet so. very. ancient in themselves, into that merely modern creation 
of boroughs sending some of their burgesses to parliament §. No I The 
town appears not to have been ever a civil borough before it became a 
parliamentaiy one. K?ither the bishop nor the prior, when they cer- 
tify r^pectively their; claims of hbcrties or privileges in the 3oth of 
Edwaxd I. and when these were recorded for their security among the 
pleas of thei crown, gave the town any other designation than that of 
the manor of St. German's ||, as a part included in the whole, as a part 
undistinguished from the rest by any burgensic liberties : nor does tlie 
town appear under apy other than this general appellation, nor does one , 
record hint at its incorporation, nor does one authority whisper a single 
privilege belonging to it as a town, before the very recent reign of — Eliza- 
beth^. In the 5 th of this queen's reigh, and to the parliament of January y? fi^UFu^ 
J 5 03,- it ventured to' choose representatives for the first time. The right ^ /iTii^ 
was questioned when the act was done ; the town .was called upon to 
shew its authority for the act, and then — the whole was passed over in 
silence. Such was the loose state of this part of our constitution under 
that imperious *§overeign Elizabeth ! such particularly was the slack and 
slight rejH which the government, however imperious, then chose to 
put upon the presumption of towns, in arrogating the right of election 
to parliament ! Nothing appears to have been done, nothing (we may 
therjcfore be sure) was done, and the town (with only one interruption, 

• ' ' . . 

§ Willis advances this hypothesis unknown lo himself, when he says ** the episcopal 
*' palace at Cuddehbeak," and means the episcopal part of the town, " is styled in some 
** writings Cuddcnbeak borough." No part of the town could be called a borough, except 
as a civil borough, before a year hereafter mentioned; and Mr. Willis's ** ^me writings/' 
50 dubiously noticed, are mere nullities in themselves. 

II Willis, 148a 

f Wiliis, i4». 
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for the parliament immediately succeeding in the 8 th of Elizabeth) has 
continued to elect ever since *. The very same year did St. Mawes pre- 
sume to exercise the same right, was questioned in the same manna* 
about it, and (with the same interruption for the parUament. immediately 
succeeding) was permitted to exercise it ever afterwards f . TTns indul<- 
gehce I have attributed before to the influence of the queen, the pro- 
bable proprieter of the town at the time ; but that must have been occa- 
sioned by a principle very different, as St. German's was certainly not 
in the crown ; and, in all probability, by some compromise made by the 
royal with the private proprietors. TJiat resulted originally, no doubt, 
from the activity of the Chiimpernoun, who was heir to the first receiver 
of the priory from king Henry in 1542, and who transferred it over to 
Richard Eliot, esq. thirty or forty years afterward :[:. Inheriting the 
bold adventurous spirit of such a receiver, he pushed the inhabitants of 
the town upon that act of presumption ; he bore them out in it by his 
compromise probably with the lord steward, then the sole settler of con- 
tested elections § ; and he continued to repeat the unchecked presump- 
tion in a third parliament, the 13th of Elizabeth, 1571 1|. Then came 
Mr. Eliot, not so late as 1^75, when Mr. Willis intimates he came, but, 
what Mr. Willises own evidences shew, as early as 1571-2; and so be- 
came one of the representatives himself in a fourth parliament, that of 
1572 f. In such an extraordinary manner have two of out Cornish vil- 
lages been elevated into parliamentary boroughs ! For this elevation of 
St. German's, Champernoun gave it a mayor in the firft return, and (to 
cast a deeper shade of antiquity over his own creation) a port-^reve in 
the second **, though he betrayed the whole of the imposition by his 
variation in the title, and the town has had a port-reve ever since "f^f-. 
This officer he made the Jury of the manor to elect in the court-leet of 
the manor at Micliaelmas ; and all the householders who had lived a 
twelvemonth in the town, so were competent to serve as jurymen i& 

* Willis, 146, 147, and Statute Book. 

+ Willis, 168. X Willis, 143. • § Willis, %^6. | Willw, 14? «<! »$3» 

f Willis, 153 : " 14 al West. Thomas Ashe, gent. Richard Eliot, ge^tJ' 

•• Willis, 146, 147- +t Willis, 147. 

the 
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the mfuiof -oourt, hfi made to elect the representatives %. But he care- 
fully confined the privilege of elections to his otvn part of the town^ to 
that which he held in fee simple from the grant of the crown and the 
confirmation of a statute ; denying it to the bishop*s part, though great 
in itself §, because he possessed this by a lease alone.^ '* ^fhc division of 
'' the town into two manors," says Mr. Willis, " — continues at thiij 
'* day ; the bishop*s moiety being held by lease of three lives by Edward 
** £liQt, esq. proprietor also of the other manor, whose predecessors," 
Champernouns as wdl as Eliots, " have probably ever since /Ae dissolur 
** tion of mon^teries^^ and consequently many yeara before the Eliots 
caQie, ^' been farmers or lessee-tenants to the see of Exeter 1|/* We 
thus account for that concession of an elective franchise to the town, 
which has nev^r been accounted for before ; and they suggest the reason 
for that confinement of the franchise, which appears so extraordinary 
in itself, but which refuted the very conjectures hitherto formed for itf* 
cooimfsnoemeBt %. 

Yet, to pursue the history of tlie town a little further, the market ^stijl 
CQUtinued in it long after the Conquest in the soth of Edward I. among 
tbf? manerial privileges claimed by the bishop and the prior was ^ 
mmrk«t and » tair ♦ ; the latter recently kept on the 1st of August, biit 
k^ Qrigioally on the day of the parbh-feast, the day of St. Germans 
death, the 3 1st of Julyf ; the former not annihilated by the market of 

X Willis, 147- 

§ Willis* 147 : ^^ Great pan of which [vill of St. German's] is withoot ihc borough.*^ 

fWiHis, 143. 

4 Sttpposmg Mt. Willis to mean what be mentioosy U^^t ** the eptstopal palace" ^s 
^ jly^k4 in fon^ vijti^gs Cu4denbe«k borough/' and ^i^oisff^his '^ some writii^p'' to 
carry any ^cpght with theip^ then the palace was so called as the borough or caBtellated 
bouse of the bishop : so we have a parliamentary borough now in Shropshire, from the cas- 
tellated house of the bishop, yet remaining in its ruins, denominated Bisbopscastle. But 
I still believe the *^ some writings" to be merdy an imposition put upon Mr. Willis ; such 
as I weU remember to have heard in his lifetime, as often put upon bim byjmtn 9i^e witty 
than wise, more jocular than good, mischievously sportive, and malignantly merry. 

• Willis, 148. 

t WiUU, i4r. 

112 Saltash^ 
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Saltash, but injured essentially in its tolls, reduced almost to a shadow 
lialf a century agOy yet obsen ed no longer upon a Sunday, and now 
disused entirely. It ceased to be obsei-ved upon this day so devoted to 
religion, in consequence of a general law forbidding any to be kept 
upon it; a statute of the 27th of Heniy VI. 1448, " considering the 
*' abominable injuries and offences done to Almighty God, and to his 
** saints, id ways aiders and singular assisters in our necessities, because 
" o^ fairs and markets upon their high and principal feasts, as in the 
" feast of the Ascension of our Lord, in the day of Corpus Christi, in 
*' the day of Whitsunday, in Trinity Sunday, with other Sundays, and 
*' also in the high feast of the Assumption of our Blessed Lady, the day 
*' of All Saints, and on Good Friday, accustomably and miserably [memo- 
*' rially] holden and used in the realm of England ; in which principal 
'^ and festival days, for great earthly covetise, the people is more will- 
'* ingly vexed, and in bodily labour foiled, titan in other ferial days, as 
** in fastening and making their booths and stalls, bearing and carrying, 
\^ lifting and placing their wares outward and homeward, as though 
^' they did nothing remember the horrible defiling of their souls, in 
" buying and selling with many deceitful lies and false perjury, with 
•' drunkenness and strifes, and so specially withdrawing themselves and 
'' Iheif servants from divine service J." The market thus appears to 
have been kept from the time of Athelstan to the reign of the sixth 
ttenry, ' through a period of five hundred years, upon a Sunday. Then 
the nation seemed to awake into a general feeling of propriety upon the 
point, prpl^ibited all markets for the future upon a Sunday, and even 
in the keenness of a new sensation extended the prohibition, not merely 
to Good Friday, which we still observe with religious reverence, and 
must observe while we continue to be Christians, but to Ascension-day, 
which we honour only by particular offices in public worship ; to the 
cfeiy of AJl Saints, .which we consider merely as a common holy day ; to 
the day of the Virgin Mary's Assumption, and to the day of Corpus 
Christ!, both which we have long ceased to observe at all. It even, in its 

X Cap. V. The law accordingly orders^ that ^' all manner of fairs and mank^ in the-5fltti 
^ principal feasts and Sundays and Good Friday, shall clearly cease*'* , 

new 


new zeal; adduced reasons against the keeping of markets, and the obser- 
trance of fairs, those greater markets as merdy annual upon such days, 
which' would be equally forcible ^tinst^the observance and keeping 
upon any. • The. people, says the lawi ^' did nothing remember the hor- 
*^ rible defiling of their souls, in buying and selling with many deceit- 
^' ful Ueaan^ false perjury, with drunkenness and strifes," practices cri*- 
roinal upon, any days. But, amidst such intemperance, the statute very 
sdberiy and.«eiasibly rests its^ own prohibition upon this; that on such 
.days " the* people is more willingly vexed, and in bodily labour foiled, 
*' than in other fe^rioT' or holy *' days," as gaining by the markets on 
Sundays one day daore in the week for their secular attentions, ** in 
" fastening and making [fast] * their booths and stalls, bearing and car- 
*' rying, lifting and placing, their wares outward and Ijomeward;" and 
that '1 sb'\.they were " spegfolly withdrawing themselves and their 
'^ servants ftom divine service" on Simday^ 

*^ lAs^td a desoriptioki pf thfe harough,'' adds Mr. WiU^^ ^oncernii^ 
wlttit ' he ought to have denomitiated the town, as he iba^eans both the 
parts of it, the burgensic aod the extra-burgensic, berth/' called in 
*^ Carew * the Church-townf,'* a popular appellation in Cornwall for 
any gr<rap of houses near the ghtjrch ; . " ^:^t mustereth*," as. that author 

..teUs^-us, ** 'sulwfry rains but- little > wealth,, occasioned (as some 9.on- 
*' oeive) by abandoning their, fishing^rade, or (as the greater sort ima- 
*' gi©e) by their being deserted by the reli^ous' ;" for *< its Qjiief support 

. " was' certainly heretofore the priory ; the houses being very, meanly 

, <* built, and irregular, and situate op an uneven rock, affording^ no 
tolerable reception for travellers, or people who come to the mark,et to 
which this town pretends a title;'! preteiads^ one too from a higher 
antiquity, and upon a more substaQtial authority than most of the mar- 
ket-towns in the kmgdom ; . '' and basT a small pedling one on Fiid^ys, 

, '* aknost tmfre^pient^d. The little trade it drives is by fishing in.Tiddi- 

• This is the old and popular sense of the word makei in Lancashire to this day all' ranks 
of natives fnaA€ doors, make windows,, by shutting them: so in Leiand's Itin. iii. ^6,/^ a^ 
*< warfe to wake shippes by,*' 

^^ ford 
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^^ fbfd rirer, which'* a little below the priory terminates in the Liner, 
as the Liner '" About t^ [five] rtiiles downwards empties itsdf into" the 
Tiitair, then on its speedy erttraflfce within.** th^ harbour of Plymouth f 
iht Ti^difoni river " >*rashing thfe lower parts of the town'* of St Gcr* 
inati's, according to Mt. Willis, but in fact runnii^ at a little distance 
ftotii every part, aiiA washing iM(i!y tiie lands of the priory, or the site 
of Cuddenbe^f . This toiife of Ittntetitadoa over the town of St. Ger^ 
Ynati's, so natural to ain atofkjitery when M doe^ n»t *hmkj when he 
xmiy feels, ahd when in that feelitig k^ reflects only on the ^Ussoliitim 
'of liie priory, has been echoed from one writer to another, till it has 
teen takeft at last for the vfety voice of truth. Tlie first note mw set by 
Leland in this account : ^' S, Oettftane's is btit a po&re fiscbar tcywni, the 
^' glory of It sftood by the pricfiy J/' But Leland had a ittMoa for the 
tiote, whi6h nofxe 6f &tt PslpeMtrs hkve had since ; the ^xpulsiem of die 
clergy from the priory, and the ¥>Ofi-sub^itiition 4f£ the Eilots in their 
room. Since this family has resided in the priory, the town has had 
lib catf^ to'^lore the ^ilbift^noe «if its cskigy ; the Teoto of the priory- 
iands, the tehts tit the bidhoftfty ^aMd ^Uti^wtWs of irarious estates bsude, 
'have bebn afl^t:!4>eiided at ffae «6^V^ tomch more has therefcce been bid 
out th6re by the seeuhlr pi4or ^ilaia ^dttli have been by the regubr« The 
ti^de of ilfihing, indeed, which might be eneoumged by tha ftMs of the 
clergy upon fish* yet Was eqfua&y etM^oUragdd bf the ^di*tots, ettjnned 
in special laWs iipoft all 'for a long time after the Rififormation^ oonnot 
be apposed to have decHnlsd whiite ^the ^eneo^^agement was contboMed ; 
and, in fact, is falsely asserted by GaneW before to have been " aiian* 
*' doned*' in his time, either in 1688, when he was writing his wcA, 
or in lto2, when he published it§. *^ In the dmrch-townc,'* says 
Korden in 1584,^^ are manie inhabitantes, but (as itMemeth) noegieate 
'* riches ; it hath bene farr hwre pdpuhusr ^ declaration supported liy 
no proof, opposed by every trt timony, and encountered by eveiy pro- 
bability ; " but the decaye hath growne by 3 sevc^all raeanes ; firate, 
*^ by the discontinuance of the bushopes sea," a discontinuance even 

t Willis, 148, 149 ; ana Carew, 109. % Ldand's Itin, Hi. 40. 

% Life of Car^w prefixed^ xni. and xx. 

& then 
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then near five centuries and a half before, when the town could have 
had no importance to lose ; ** —the seconde, the subpressing of the 
** pryorie, which was a meane to drawe inhabitantes,*' but a iQucb 
stronger than which lias surely been furnished by the residence of the 
Eliots here ; " and lastly, by their own neglecte of the commodious 
*' trade of fishinge*.*' Here the " abandoned** trade of Carew 13 only 
the " neglected** of Norden, and in reality was not either neglected OF 
abandoned then* Camden, who first published in 1586, after more 
than ten years of travels +; who republished in 1500^ 1594, 1607 ; whp* 
Jbad seen Cai*ew's remarks in manascnpt before his first publication X* 
and had even seen them in print before his last §, continues in all his 
three last editions to affirm the actual prosecution of the fishery, yet to 
expose the poor appearance of the town. " At the village of St Ger- 
•'•raans/' he tells us, "—is a smaU church dedicated *o St. Germ^qf 
*' Aumerfe, in which sat a very feysr bishops ; — ^I sslj the village of St, 
^^ German's, for there is nothing elae there at present but the cott^es 
** of fisherittea, who carry on a pretty extensive fishery in the ocean, 
'' and in the adj^^^''^ rivers ||.^' The fishery, we see, was then prosA 

c«ted 

* Nordeo, 93. From Carew, 109, has Norden copied this Folly^ prudently omitting 
•some strokes in it. Ascribing the supposed declension of the town to thv expulsimi «r 
<< the religious people," Carew thus subjoins; *^ for, in former times, .\be. bishop of Com- 
'* wall's see was from St. Petvock's in Bodmyn remcioved hither, . as ffom bence^ wbcQ t^e 
*< Cornish dioeea tiAited with Devon, it paased to Crediton,*' an assertion against fact, as 
we have seen before, *^ and lastly from thence to Excester; but this first losse rcceyved re^ 
^* liefe through a succeeding priory,'* as if the priory begun after the bishopric had been 
removed. Such a mere gossipper in antiquarianism is this celebrated antiquary ! in the 
infancy of antiquarianism among us, even sucha petty nanuitor of rnipcrtincwca cottk^gain 
celebrity, si dis placet, as an amiquary. 

t Gibson's Life of Camden prefixed to his Camden. 

^ Carew's Life prefixed to his work, xvii. 

§ In 1590, p. ia6: ^* Haec planius et melius docebit Richardus Carew ide Anth^nie,—- 
'^ qui hujus regiopis descriptionem latiore specie, et non ad tenuc, elimat." So ei|ually in 
1586. (Carew's Life, xvii.) In 1594, p. 131, as before, l\jkit with this addition,"^^ quern- 
'' que mthi pi^lujcisse non possum non agnoscere.'' But in 1607, p. 143, *' docuk" and 
"dimavit.*^ - 

It In 1590, p. 122 :^' Ad S« German's-^dsdicuia S. Gcrmano Autissiodorcnri sacia, in 

" quA 
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Guted so much with all its original vigour, that the to^^n wag '^ nothift^ 
" else — but the cottages of fishermen.'* It was thus also " a pretty ex- 
" tensive fishery/' not confined to Tiddiford river, not even keeping 
itself within theLinet or the Tamar, but pushing out into '* the ocean :*' 
yet the town, which was *^ poore** in Leland's time, consisted only of 
*' cottages" in Camden's, and was merely ** a village" therefore. The 
town thus appears in full possession of all its fishery, and in full enjoy- 
ment of all its opulence at that time ; yet both had sunk away before 
tlie days of Mr. Willis, as " the little trade it drives," he remarks, " is 
" by fishing in Tiddiford river." Nor must we suppose, in rtie fashion- 
able strain of refining against the very evidence of facts, that what was 
** pretty extensive" in the estimate of Camden, was merely " little" ih 
the ideas of Mr. Willis, from the rising scSle of trade ifi the whole island 
siiice the days of Camden. The fishery Was apparfently decaying in the 
timtf 'of Mr. Willis, shrinking back from *' the ocean"^ and *' the adjoin- 
" ing rivers,'* so confining itself to its o#ri airrent :^ even there is it 
^ now discontinued. But tradition still speaks -of ft* in a ttitnelithilar Vo 
^amden*«, as a fishery either princq>ally- or solel^Tfep jMehdfkkn con^- 
qtl6ntly out upon the sea, though merely for a short season. Yet the 
shpals pf these annual migrants from the south-western depths of the 
Atlantic tQ the coasts of Bretagne and Cornwall, for the food that they 
find al<Mig them, which, when caught, used to be preserved by smoking, 
which were' therefore denominated /wmoi/oe^ by the Italiam, ta wbom 
then, as noy, we principally «old them,* and which are still denomi- 
.n^t^d^ jfamacles by the very populace of Cornwall, even when they are 

•.'^<iu4i:iw4>|i)i.culi sedisseut episcopi,*' &c. '^,hunc Gerpiani viculum — ; nihil enim aliud 
*' hodie est, quam piscatorum viciilus, qui satis copiosam exercent pispaturam in Ticlno 
'^ oceano, Livero flumine prcetcrfluente, et Tam^ra qui regionis est terminus." In I594> 
p. 126, the only variation is ^' piscatorum Casulce*' and *' et prqximis fiuminibus,'* the Liner 

> being pr<tviqusly mentioned thus : ** Ltverum fluvioltmi — qui subjuil S. Germans viculum." 

,:Iii.i6q7, all is just as in 1 594.—:^* jEdicula" in Camden here is translated by bishop 
.Gibson, c. 21, *' a little religious bouse,'* and by Mr. Gough, i. ^, f* a small, religious 

,,.." house,." they fancying it meant the |>riw^, when it actually rteans the rAz/rr/i, and whpn 
the words " in qua cum paueuli sedissent episcopi," shew demonstratively it lii^ans so,. . ftut 

» Gibson Jba4.made the mistake, and Mr. Gough bad not power tQ correct it. , . 

now 
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now preserved by: press^ig, tad Iqijg ceased to range so Ingh up the 
channel as St. German's, stopped tfaeir migration generally about Fowey, 
and so threw the whole fishery into the hands of the western Cornish*. 
This was th<e case witbrn these jSew years, when a. new aaovement was^ 
msude in a govemmerit almdst-as revolutionary aath^ French republic'sv 
and the pilchards 'b^an to.ifange as higjh as ever up. the channel, cVen 
up to Cawsand Bay, at the farthest jextremity of Cornwall on the 
-east Yet even thcn?±h* fisliery was prosecuted, not in the bold- mode 
iq which 'it apjp^arfi fromCaimdeh tti have been prosecuted at St. Ger- 
man's fornfierly,; and \s proiecuted) by the western Cornish at present, 
by fakia^ :the'>fish ckt at fea;^ but; by managing a pilchard-seine as 
timidly as a grdund-serne, ! dropping it in a kind of half-moon along the 
wabsri of tbe beach, and theai by a rope at e^ch end hauling the fish 
on shore ; nor Is it m^** thaa> t4raiityw£T«t years ago that the Cawsand 
J&shcffs were^ohlcigeA to ]|>rocurd ndtff; boats, and men from Veiyan upon 
our own coaElky'ft)it:carryiflagonthe> fishery in the true manner i^ain. The 
towiii of St. German's, then, was always littk and petty in itself, even 
when its fishery was at the hei^l|t; .nor has either it or its fiishery been • 
affected at all >by the alienation of its |)rioty-lands to a secular family -f*, 
however it may be .ber^a&er by the deserticm of the site in summier for 
some water-driakihg place, or by the exehange of its solitude in winter 
for the noise and amusemeiftb^of London. 


The only alienation which oodtd affect either the town or the parish 
was one of a very di^Mi^tnaturey one of a spiritual quality, one there-^ 


* Gough's Camden, i. lo. 

t " The maFcbante^ that do deaje in this comoditie" of pilchards, ^ as doe divers Lon^ 
*' doners, vent them in sundrie places. In Fraunc ihey utter their pickled pilchardes," now 
not known but in domestic tis^,^'^ and suche as they pack in hogsheades and other caske, 
*' wher they are reoc^d as a wrre welcome reliefe to the sea-coaste of that kingdome, and 
<< from the jcoeste i^evenltd to their ]great profit in the inland townes." All thi6 trade into 
France is npw gpne. ** The <&^^ ware tbey carrye into Spayne, Italie, Venice, and divers 
** plojces within the Strapes^ .where they are very vendible,, and in those partes tooke lunne 
^^JiiniaSos, for that they are drj'cd in the smoake" (Norden, 23) : then they were prin- 
cipally vended, as now, i n Ital y — the oame ofji^ma^os shews this, 
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fore too fine for the gross eyes of the generality, diid riei^er notrced'by 
any of these authors, the diversion of the fi^Ae^ from the main tehance" 
of a clerical college here, to the support of another-^ a great distance ; 
and the consequent deficiency of a competent maintenance for him who 
is noiv to take the charge of the parish. *' The ad:irowson of this paro- 
chial, churchy" says Mr.. Willis,. " — together with the rectory or im- 
propriation, late the possessions of the priory — , vafued at 61/* iss. Ad. 
per annum, were granted by king Edward VI. ' to the dean and chap-' 
'* ter of Windsor, in whose hands they now continue J.'* When the' 
lands of the priory were given away to Mr. Champernoun^ the tithes of 
the rectory, were reserved,., with some view, probably oF doing that which 
common justice fmd common seiisfe demanded, of restoring them to the 
church to which, in the person of the rectoi-, they had bddnged before 
the days of Athelstan, and with' whichi thej^j still refeted:in; the appro- 
priation of them to, a coBc^,of clergjy> at it. Had Henry acted up ta 
this view he would ha.ve done credit to his name, and blotted out one 
of the many enormities of sacrilege that jiow stand recorded in. black 
characters against him on the doomsday book of history. But selfish- 
ness is a principle ever active in the .heart of min ; Simile!' the fear of 
sacrilege operates slowly within it, is examined cautiously by the rea?-* 
son, to see if there is no- possibility in the wide regions of casuistry to 
escape from it, and is reluctantly admitted at last to .exercise its office 
among us. Henry thus died with the tithes in his grasp, and sunk into 
the grave on,e of the fii?st of human sinners; loaded with an accumula- 
tion of iniquities, each of which was sufficient to press a single head 
into perdition. The tithes, however, were resigned up by Edward, a 
young prince, w hose-principles were religious in themselves; yet whose 

■ 

understanding had not tiine, even if it had pow^r, to unfold itself in 
worthy exertions ;. and whose understanding, whose principles were 
generally perverted. by the ministers about him^ all bdcds of ravage fea- 
thered under the wings of Henry, .all ready, with an eagle's swiftness, to 
fly upon the exposed body of the church ; aH eager, with a vulture's vio- 
lence, to rend it in pieces as their prey. Edward, however, resigned thenx 

I WilFis, 152, i53i. 

up. 
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lip, not to their original and true proprietor, the church of St. German* s, 

but to a clerical corporation at one of the king's own palaces. Thus the 

<^tirch,, deprived of its college of clergy, with its half of the manor by ^ » 

the dissolution before, had now. all the endowment of the rectory torn , 

away from it for ever, and was tiirhed out totally naked to the weather: 

While an ample inccAne and an ample house were originally provided 

for its rector or its college, no income, no house remained for the 

curate. He has only a stipend at present, scanty in itself, yet even 

^constituted chfefly bytthe.mere feeSi of his;personal offices; and only a 

Jaouse bequeathed him lately by accidental behevolence, but unfit from 

its poorness to admit the residence of any gentleman within it. 

. ^' The : satB« bishop hoIds> iLakiurwey. In the time of king Henry o^2*ti>te^t6c)-ey . 

'^ it gelded for i hiiie^ but yet fliierei^are iii t(ide3 there; the land is x 

/^ durucates; in demesne is i C3k\xc3,te, and iiii servi and viii villani and 

** vi bordarii ,^ith iii carutates. ' There, is! a. pasture ii 'miles long and 

''. one mile broad : formerly it I was worth cahilhngs, now it is worth 

f^ 1 shillings. . Fulcardliokls.it }under the bishop^/*. ^Ih. the parish of 

St. AJlen near Trurtf, was foritiertyia chapelidedibatedy tiJ^e the old 

churdi 6f the Komans af CaMerbury, and like another of theirs at 

Whitem in Galloway, to the b'onour of St. Mdrtin, yet still preserve^ 

ijOi. memory by the names of St. Martin's ; fields, St. Martin's woods 

there. Local appellations are the common property .of a wKole neigh* 

bourhood, so becotioe frequently jimalienable by any length of time, and 

stiU continue steadily faithft»l to their origin^iplaces,. when e^'^en records 

have deserted them for i^es. A house atit is denominated. Lanher, in 

which, saysi Hals, " the bishops of Cornwall, and afterward the bishops. 

'^ of JExpn^ had one of their mansions or dwelUng-hpu^QS fpr many ^es il 

even '" tUJ-bifthop Voysey, temp. Hen. Vni;'\ Constrained, by that vio* 

lence in the tyrant-father which the tyrant-daughter repeated when she 

* FoL i20 1' ''^ff Idcfb episcopu^ tetiet LXkherweT/! T»&. E. geldabat pro i liida, setf 
5< tameii "simt il>i iii iptd». T^rra €6t x carncatfe^f > In domime lest^i c^ttcaYa> et- iin hetvi et 
^' viii Tillani et<vt 'bordariroumiiiicstriidttisv Ibi pastark ii ieiieaa Jobgaet' unamlencant 
^' latft# Olim c solidos^ mode valet 1 soltdos. Pttlcardus tenctt de iepiscopcu^ 

K k: 2 sivore 
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swore in a letter to unfrock a bishop if be refused, *^ leased these manors 
[this manor] to Ckme»t Throckmorton, esq. cupbearer, to queen 
Catharine Parre, from whom it passed by sale to Williams, and 60- 
from Williams to Borlase, by whom this manor or barton of Lan^r 
*^ was left to run to utter i-nin and dilapidaCicm, iteving fiiow iiothifig 
** extant of houses but old walls, stones, and ruhfoush f'.'* Tct.the name- 
has no relation to the chapd, as Hals states it to have; saying. *^Laiier 
^^ or Lanhfer, i. e. T€;mpler/' was '* so called, for that long before tkct 
•* time," the Coiiquest, ** was extant iq>0]!i^ thati ^lace a'k^pel or temple 
'* dedicated to God*.'* This be infitrs fronv the init&ai'Sylkb}^ of thfe* 
name Lan, which ordinarily signifies a church, but origmaily signified 
only the churchyard, as it still signifies any enclosure in Yd-fen 
(W.), a rick-yard,; Pfer^Han (W^),. ea ofbhaW; Giii^in-ilim (W.), a 
vineyard; Cor-Ian (W.)^ a sbecp-folfl; or Corph41aii (W:), a church- 
yard, because a burying-'plac^ ; as it stiii' signifies in daany of the local 
appdybitions of Cornwall^ Lan*-deWi within Leccant parisk, or Lsui^leak^ 
within St Fetberwyn; hniy as it si^ifi^ from tbe very fiMt ages, in \ 
Medio-^I^inam, Croco-lana^ UroMlaniuiuyK>«Teru-^Iam,>thd nanses of imli^ 
tary enclosure^ within BHtasii and GaUio^ Italy ^ The name tiberdbreiia 
derived from another circumstanpe, and took its rise before the manor 
vras ceded tb the see, before the chwdb of St Martiik was erected by 
the bishop as a chapel to^his house. . Xanher, note» Hals himself, was 
'• formerly in a wood or forest of fipees\j:i" «nd th^ name iestides to the 
fact. Lanft-CTch {WO i» a yardi^ to a hoti$e^ a vtoid place, £( green, a 
bare open place in a wood*; lanheroh (C*) is equs^ly a bare pjtac^ in a 
wood, but thence' ascoidsta import a wood itseif, it standing in com- 
mon aocfeptation at pfeiseiit for a* grove or a forest § •; and iry /^'accepta- 
tion it id used here^ ' ILatther^Wen beiftg : «ierel[y Lawbeirc - Guew, arid 
referring to the fiMt pkin'fileld that waa made in the wood here ||. 

. ' ^Richard 

r It *^ G^y' wys Piyct, ^f s(ay, support-r^^ Oa muiy^ tmx^i especially :in the wcst> 
1< one oi ^f:. beitt^ fiddii )» ciUled the gmi^s ; i profaiaU]? iromi benoe; as being. th« sta}t aad sup^ 
^^ port of the estate«'' . This is a^trikingf itetance How WbrtuDale Pxyce wafrin not adopting 

all 
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" Richard holds under the bishop Thinten. In the time of king "^^TAoyobu^^ 
'* Edward it gelded for half a hide. Yet there is i [whole] hide there. 
*' The land is xl carucates. In demesne is a carucate and a half, with i 
'* servus and y villani and ii bordarii with iii carucates and i acr^of wood* 
*^ Formerly it was and now is worth xxv shillings :|;.'* This I take to 
be the manor of Tinten in the parish of St. Tady, which was held by a 
family of the same appellation, in the 17 th of Edward II. and in the 3d 
of Henry IV. * ; but which has been long torn from the see. 


''The bishop himself holds LxNOvrrETONE. In the time of king 
** Edward it gelded for iiii hides, yet there are xi hides there. The land 
^' is xl carucates. In demesne are ii carucates, and vii servi and xxvii 
^' villani and xx bordarii with xxix carucates. There, are viiL acres of 
meadow and c acres of pasture and x acres of underwood. Formerly 
it was worth viii pounds, now it is worth xvii pounds \r This is the 
manor of Lawhitton, written Lanwitham before, and here written cpr- 
tespondently Langvitetone ; originally, therefore, Lan-whitton, and 
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all tbewordH'of Borlase'ft Vocabulary. There, he would have found this very word, in its 
true orthography, and in its genuine signification, '^ Guew, aplainjield." A field in my 
own parish is denominated the Guew. And '' from Agnes,'' one of the Sylley Isles, says 
Borlase, 39, 40, **^ we came across a bar of sand,'— till we got to the Guiw, a part of Agnes, 
'^ and never divided from it but by high and boisterous tides : here, on a plain, we found a 
** large stone erect-*—, but at present there is neither corn nor field, this Gu^w (in Cornish 
f^ signifying a plain field) serving only as a oroft or coarse common to Agnes/' Hence we 
see plainly, tvhy " on many estates ;"' not ^' especially in the west," but equally in the 
east, '' one of the best fields is called," not '' the Crews," but the Gew; not as being 
^^ the stay and support of the estate," an et)anoIogy singularly harsh and violent \ but as a 
plaxa amid the Kills of Cornwall^ and therefore " one of the best fields" upon an estate. 

X 9. lao: *' Richardus tenet de episcopo Thinten. T. R. E. geldabat pro dimidia 
^< hida. Ibi tamen est i hida. Terra est vi carucatse. In dominio est carucata et dimidia, 
<' cum i servo et v villanis et ii bordariis cum ii canicatis et i acra silvae. Olim et modo 
*^ valet xxv solidos." 

♦ Tonkin's MS. 

t F. ,X2o: ^< Ipse episoopus tenet Langvitetone*. T. R. £• geldabat pro iiii bidis, ibi 
;^V tamen sunt xi hidie. Terra est xl carucatie. In dominio sunt ii carucatas, et vii servi et 
y xxvii villani et xx bordarii cum xxix carucatis. Ibi viii acrse prati et c acrae paslurae et r*« 
'< aoras silvse minutse. Olim viii libras, modo valet xvii libras." 

now 
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now vitiated into Lawhitton, by that elision in speaking which I hnxt 
previously noticed* 

^' Holland holds under the bishop Landicle. In the time of king Ed- 
• '' ward it gelded for i hide, yet there is i hide and a half there- The land 
^' is xii carucates. In demesne is i carucate, and iii ser\4 and xiii vil* 
'* lani and iiii bordarii with iii carucates. There, are ii acres of meadow, 
" and a pasture ii miles long and one mile broad* Formerly it was 
'' and now is worth iii pounds J/* This I apprehend to be that manor 
of Landegey, in the parish of Kea, near Truro, upon \vhich the church 
was originally built, and from which, therefore, it carries the appella* 
tion of Landelegh, or Landegh, in the Valor of 1292, and of wiiich, 
with the patronage of the living, the bishop is still possessed §. 


So^t^sXA/itxJLAA^^ ^ 
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^'vCrodefrid holds under the bishop Sanwinuec. In the time of king 
*' Edward it gelded for i hide. The land is v caoicates^ In demesne is 
'^ i carucate, and ii servi and v villani and vi bordarii with ii icarucates- 
There, is a pasture half a mile long and as much broad, a wood half a 
mile long and one quarter broad. Formerly it was -worth xl.shillings, 
'' now it is worth xx shillings ||;*' This is apparently the manor of St. 
Wynnow, originally (we see) belonging to the bishop, but even at the 
Conquest held only under him, with a reservation of rent, merely half 
as much as the manor used to pay, merely twenty shillings when it xxs^d 
to pay forty, and, from the same power of violence that took it o«t of 
the bishop's own possession, never raisable afterwards. The manor was 

% F. 120: -'^ Rotlan'dus tenet de episcopo Landicle. T. R. E. geldabat pro i hid^, ibl 
^< tamen est i htdaet dimidia. Terra est xii carucatae. In dominio est i carucata, et iii serri 
^* et xiii villani et liii bordarii cum iii carucatis. Ibi ii acrte prati, et pastura iileucaslonga 
^* et unam kucam lata. Olim et modo valet iii libras.^' 

§ "Tonkiil's MS. an inquisition, 5 Car. : ** The manor of Land^ey andl^ner cum per- 
'« tineutiis in paroch. de St. Key et alibj," &c^ In the Valor of 1292, the church appears 
called ".Landelegh,'* or **Landegh." 

II F. 120: '* Godefridus tenet de episcopo Sanwinuec. T. R. E. geldabat pro i bida. 
"^^ Terra est vi carucatre. In dominio est i carucata> et ii servi et v villani et vi bordarii cum ii 
'^ carucatis. Ibi pastura dimidiam leucam longa et tantundem lata, silva dtmidiam leucam 
^^ longa et unam fjuadrantemlata. Olim xl solidos, modo valet u soKdos.'' 

thea 
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then possessed by a family, that from it adopted the appellation of De 
San. Wifnnoho. Thus Philip de San. Wynnoko was one of those who 
are specified in the 25th of Edward I. as holding twenty pounds or 
more a year in lands and rents within this county *. Leland calls " S. 
*' Winnous an abbate chirch/' as appropriated ta the abbey of St 
Peter's in Exeter, now to the dean and ehapter there ; then adds, that 

by the — chireh of old tyme inhabitid a gentilmao, Joannes de S. 

Wynnoco;** and finally subjoins, that there '^ is much good wood at 
*' S. Ginoke's-f-." The manor, the church, and the parish, derive theiF 
common appellation from a saint of Bretagn^, who, about 582, went 
into Finance, then a distinct kingdom, and into that part of Manders \ 
which is. now incorporated into France equally with Bretagn^ ; esta- 
blished a monastery in the latter, at a place near Dunkirk, since deno* 
minated Berg St. Vinoc ; and was adopted as a saint by the Cornish as 
weltas by the Flemings J, — ^Biit we now return to St. German's again. 

" From THE CHURCH OF Saint German has been taken away i hide ^oyvK^'touicju^ 
*^of land, which paid by custom one cup of ale and xxx pence, in the jfr^Kw ^.^J^'^'***^^ • 
'^ time of king Edward,, to the same church §." This is one of those 
jocular tenures that make such a. figure in an antiquary's view of ouir 
tentires^ and exhibit the manners of our ancestors in a peculiar light; 
naturally grave in themselves, hardly ever sallying out into the vivacity 
of humour, yet even then sallying only amid the formalities of law, and 
in the cessions of property. But, what distinguishes this very strongly 
from the rest, it is certainly prior to miost of^them, probably prior to all> 
and confessedly Saxon in itself. * '^ From the same church has beea. 
" taken away i acre of land, and it is the land of one carucate. From 
** the same church has been taken i virgate of land. Perlin [held all 

♦Carew, 52. 

t Leiand's Itiri. iii. 36. 

X Usher, 533, &c« and Ldaiid^s Itin. iii. 6! : '^Ex Vita S. Winnoci,' ^ Quadahocus, 
•' Ingenocus, Mddocus> et fVenocus, Britones,. monachi in Sithui monasterio, ,ciii pracerat 
'* fiertinus'.'" 

§ F. lao : " De 8ecclesi4'^vGe)rinani abTata est i hida'terraej qwaercddebat per consuetu- - 
^^ dinem unam cupam cervisacet xxx denarios T- R. £• eidem xcclcslse.'^ 

''•thl-ce. 
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'* three] under the ^arl of Moritoiu These were in the time of king 
*' Edward, within the demesne ot the same church. Now Rainald a»d 
^' Hame hold therau" This completes the picture of Norman oppres- 
siveness^ in Cornwall. In the insolence of a. new-acquired sovereignty 
over the country, and in the exorbitance of unprincipled passions over 
the heart of the earl, he had laid his hands upon the very patrinxony of 
the church, robbed the very God at whose altars he bowed, and defied 
the very thunders at wliich he shuddered. Such is the peculiar stupidity 
. of sacrilege ^. 


i. :! 


'But the record closes its whole account in this retrospective and com- 
prehensive manner: '* all these. lands were held by bithop Leofric, 
*' in the time of king Edward rj"." 

We thus survey the list of those manors, which l^elanged ^. the 
bishop of Exeter before :the Conquest, and were actually held by that 

•* " F. 120 : '*^De eadem ^cclesia est ablata i acra terras, et est terra i-Qarucalae,** How 
'* i acre of land" could be ^^ the land of i carucate^" will naturally puzzle my reader to ascer- 
tain. But the passage proves aa acre in Doomsday Book, occasionally to be an acre in 
name only^ and much larger than an acre in reality. Here an acre is tleclared equivalent to 
acarucate. But the very declaration 9hew8 it n^t to be so, ordioarityin tberocord. Here, 
and here only, as we. have the declaration no where else in Cornwall ; does the record adopt 
the Cornish largeness of measure, for an acre, ** Every ancient Cornish acre," Hals ob- 
serves in p. 159, is ^' sixty statute-acres of land.'* ^ But Carew, 36, says, " commonly 
•** thirty acres make a farthing land, nine farthings,*' or two hundred and seventy statute- 
acres> .** a Cornish acre.'* And ** in the register of Lacy, bishop of Exeter, A. D- 1420, 
" the Cornish acre*' is found far below Careii^'s account, though much above Hals's, even 
as it is Jmnd in Doomsday JBook^ apjpearing to have ** contained Jimr ferlings, alias far- 
" things, each fcrling consisting of thirty acres, statute-measure," and each Cornish acre, 
therefore, "<;ontaining — 07ie hundred and twenty statute-acres'* (Borlase's Nat. Hist. 3I9)> 
the very amount of a carucate. ^^ De eadcm scclesia est ablata i virgata terras, f^l'mus 
** [teuuit] de comite Moritonia." What does this figure or letter mean, p? We had it 
before under Bemerh, thus, ** geldabat pro i hida p xxiiii libras/' where it obviously 
means p^; and we have it here again, where I therefore suppose it to meai) perag^in, 
forming the first syllable of the personal name, so leaving the second to begia with* 
out a capiul Jeuer. " Hx erant T. B. E, in dominio 7J^*dem aecclesiac, modp tenent 
•^ Rainaldus et Hame." 

.t F. 120: ^ Omnss has terras tenuit Levric episcopus T.R.E." 

1 veiy 
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very Leofric the bishop, who transferred his see of St. German's with ^JJe. tilJ^^ 
all its possessions to JExeter. They therefore vv^ere plainly the posses- AoL^L^Mhuf^i^ct^ 
sions of his Cornish see. He particularly held the* manor of St. Ger-a^^c^^»^^^^. 
man*s^ and the lands of the priory were in his manor ; as being noticed 
vnder '* the land of the bishop of Excestre.*' But while we thus behold 
the first bishop of Exeter possessing the manor of St. German's, with a 
variety of other manors, as bishop equally of Exeter and St. Germans, 
we find him not possessing a single manor, as bishop equally of 
Bodmin too. The property of the church of Bodmin is exhibited in the 
same form as that of the bishop of Exeter, but as totally distinct from it 
'^ The church of "Saint Petroc," says the record, " holds Bodmine. 
** There, is i hide of land which never gelded. The land is iiii carucates» 
'* There v villani have ii carucates with vi bordarii. There, are xxx 
'* acres of pasture and vi acres of underwood. There S. Petroc has Ixviii 
^* houses and one market. The whole is worth xxv shillings*.*' Not 
a single house in the town, not a single acre in the manor, does Leofric 
hold at the very manor and town, from which he derived one half of his 
double title as the prelate of Cornwall, and in which his predecessors 
have been hitherto believed to have had their sole seat originally. At 
St. German's he possesses the whole manor, at Bodmin he possesses not a 
particle of it. At St. German's he shares the very extensive land within 
the manor, equally with the canons of the church; at Bodmin he has no 
share with the church at all. At St. German's he has a regular demesne 
of ii carucates, with iiii servi and xxx villani and xii bordarii upon xvi 
carucates besides ; but at Bodmin he has no demesne, no servus, no 
villanus, no bordarius, and no carucate. In St. German's he appears at 
home, at his see, at his palace ; but in Bodmin he appears without a 
palace, without a see, w^ithout a home. I dwell the more circumstan- 
tially upon the point, because it has never been observed before, because 
it is the result too of all that I have previously remarked, and finally 

• F. lao : '* EccLESiA S. PetroC tenet Bodmimb. Ibi est i hida terra qu« nunquam 
^' geldavit. Terra est iiii carucatae. Ibi v villani habent ii carucatas cum vi bordariis. Ibt 
^< xxx acrae pasturse et vi acrse silvae minutse. Ibi habet S. Petroc I&viii doinus et uuum 
<* mercatum. Totum valet xxv solidos/' 

VOL. II. L L confirms 
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confirms the whole. The see of Bodmin, we now behold decisively in 
the mirror of Doomsday Book, was not the original see of Cornwall, was 
never the %ole seat of the bishop, was never the real seat at all ; and at 
lasty when it was associated with St. German's, Ijecame only the nomi- 
nal, the titular, the conjunctive see of Leofric. Nor had Leofric one 
more inch of ground there for the endowment of his bishopric, than he 
had at any of the other churches in his diocese. 

In a seeming opposition indeed to this plain truth, '' the manors of 
^' CargoU and Ryalton ' have been said to be *' given by our earls of 
'* Cornwal before the Norman conquest, to the Inshop of Bodman or 
'* Cornwal, or the prior thereof* ;" Lanher, in St. Allen parish, is 
declared to be '^ the capital messuage of the bishop ofExon's manor of 
^^ CargoU, whereunto it is annexed f ;** and '' .the great lordship and 
'^ manor of Ryalton, heretofore pertaining to the prior of Bodman," is 
declared to be ^' held of the bishop ofExQtis manor of Penryn, and pays 
** yearly \oh Mgh^rent to the same; from whence I gather,** notes 
an author, '^ that formerly both pertained to the bishopric of CormvaU, 
^'afterwards concerted into Kirton and Exeter," with Kirton into 
Exeter %. That all this, as an intimation of the endowment of our 
Cornish see previously to the Conquest, is absolutely felse ; we know 
from the roll of Doomsday itself. There Cargau, there Ryelton are 
expressly specified, not as the manors of the bishopric of Exeter, but as 
entirely distinct from them, as exclusively the manors of Bodmin prioiy. 
The church itself [of St. Petroc] holds Rieltone,** but " the earl o[ 
Moriton — holds under S. Petroc Cargau §.'* Ryalton appears from 
its name, to have been a house belonging to the king of Cornwall; 
claims accordingly a jurisdiction over the whole hundred of Pyder ; has 
also a strong prison still attached to its ancient royalty ; and shews a 
mansion-house, much beautified as well as enlarged, almost indeed re- 

• Hab, 74. t Hals, 4. % Hals, 68. 

§ F. 120 : ** Ipsa aecclesia tenet Ri£LTOMfi«-*; comes Moritonise«»tenet de S. Petroc 
« Garoav." 

S built. 
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built, by that prior of Bodmin, Vivian^ who died in 1533 ||. Yet this 

very manor, so plainly annexed to the priory, pays l o/. yearly (it seems) 

to the bishop's manor of Penryn. But it evidently paid nothing at the 

Conquest It was not held then, either mediately or immediately under 

the bishop. It was held by the very prior himself. This we see at a 

glance, when we consult Doomsday Book, when we behold Ryalton 

possessed by the priorj% and find no payment accruing from it to the 

bishopric. Doomsday Book indeed draws a strong broad line of dis« 

tinction for us, between the ages antecedent and the centuries subse* 

quent to it. Adhering to this line, we are not bewildered in the mazes 

of shifting property, but walk steadily with the clue in our hand 

through all the windings, and reach the termination of the whole 

securely. We particularly see the lands of the priory of Bodmin, and 

the lands of the bishopric of Cornwall, as distinct as the persons of the 

bishop and the prior ; the bishop not having one atom of property in the 

knds of the prioiy, at Bodmin, at CargoU, at Ryalton, or at any of its 

manors ; yet possessing a manor at St. German's, sharing the lands of it 

in an even proportion with the canons of St. German's priory, enjoying 

'e^en a part of his share as the demesne of his palace, and eVen col^ 

tivating it by his servi, his villani, jtiis bordarii. At St. German's the 

bishc^ was demonstrably an inmate, at Bodmin he Mras absolutely aa 

alien ; and l^al evidence is nmv superadded to historical %. 

I Half, 68f 69, 20. 

^ Ldand de Script. Brit. 61, says thus, as I have already noted in pari, under i. 41 
'^ Comes Moridunensis et Corinianus, frater uterinus Gulielmi Prinii, regis Anglise^ fonum 
^* Petrod pradHs spoliavit omnilms ; Algarus nobilis, et Gulielmus Guarvestius episcopus 
<' Iscanas, Jnndos — ioliciti in jus pristinum reduxerunt." But that this is all a slander upon 
the earl of Mortaigne, Doomsday Book proclaims with a loud trumpet ; recitbg all the lands 
of Bodmin priory, as still to an atom nearly attached to it. Yet <^ Leland informs us^" we 
are told by an author equally ingenious and judicious, but borne down by a testimony so 
weighty in itself, << that he seized— on all the lands belonging to the monastery of St. Petroc 
^^in Bodmyn; the restitution of which, A\gas, a nobleman, and Gulielmus Guarvestius, 
^^ bishop of Exeter, afterwards procured,** (Some Account, p. 3.) Algar only rebuilt the 
church (Hals, 19) 3 and ** William fVarlewist, bishop of Excestre, erectid the last funda- 
<< tion of this priory, and'* instead of restoring, << had to kymselfpwrt ofthaimcisnt iandes of 
*^ Bodmyn monasteries*' (Leland's Itia. ii. 1 15.) 

, L L 2 Thus, 
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Thus, however, was the bishop of St. German's, or (as merely 
entitled at last) the bishop of St. German's and of Bodmin, provided 
with an income fully proportioned to his dignity, and amply competent 
for his expenditure. The sound of the names of his manors indeed is 
greater to our ears, than ever his income was to his own purse. But 
then the mode of Uving at the time and the relative cheapness of the 
country, must have made a short income run out into a long expen- 
diture. Nor had the-^relate of Cornwall any reason to complain of the 
too restrained bounty of his sovereign towards him. " The lord bishop 
'* of this diocese," says Hals (as cited by Dr. Borlase), from an estimate 
formed in lOo2, *' is lord of several manors and lands in Cornwall, worth 
'^ ANNUALLY, if they were not leased^ twelve thousand pounds */* 
Or, to cite the very words of the author immediately from himself, as 
more particular than they appear in Dr. Borlase ; after a calculation of 
the respective values of our Cornish rectories and vicarages, formed 
much below their true values at present, as made " accordinge to the 
" computation of Edward Herle, of Prideaux, esq. anno Dom. l6o2/* 
who in the male line was descended from a Northumberland family, 
though in the female from a Cornish one f , and who, from his residence 
in Cornwall, had every advantage of information, is subjoined this con* 
elusion : " Soe the bishop of Bodman [St. German's] or Cornwall, now 
" Exon, longe before the Norman conquest, as he still is, teas possessed 
^' of eight greate manors of land, by the bounty and piety of the earles 
*' of Cornwall and kings of England, given and appropriated to his see ; 
*' viz. Cudan Beake, Lawwhitton, Lanher, and CargoU, Penryn*^ given 
since the Conquest, as Doomsday Book shews, *' Burnear, Elerchy,'* of 
'which merely the great tithes belong to the bishop, " Tregare," equally 
with those tithes given since the Conquest, as Doomsday Book again 
shews for both, " and part of Pawton,'* the whole indeed, as Dooms- 
day Book shews once more ; " the lands of all which, if they were not 
•* leased, are worth above twelve thousand pounds per annum J." 
The addition of several manors, which were donations posterior to the 

* Borlase'« Nau Hist. 313, from Hab^ MS* t See i. 4, a note, 

X Hals's MS. at the close. 

Conquest, 
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Conquest, and which raise the episcopal revenue of course beyond its 
real height ; is balanced by the omission of many more manors, which 
are specified by Doomsday Book as prio^ to the Con<jpiest, and therefore 
ought to be taken into our account. These are Trewel, Matele, Tregel, 
and Thinten. But to these must be subjoined another, even Probus, 
given since the Conquest, as Doomsday Book finally shews, unaccount- 
ably omitted by Mr. Herle, and yet of so much value in itself, that the 
late bishop Ross got eight thousand pounds for the renewal of a lease 
upon it. Thus, if the patrimony of our Cornish bishopric at the Con- 
quest is diminished by the substraction of the posterior manors," it is 
also augmented by the addition of the prior ; the reduced stream of 
endowment is again swelled to its full size ; and at a gross estimate, in 
a general valuation, the revenue of our Cornish see may be still fixed, 
if the leases were annihilated that now exist, and that now produce 
perhaps not a tenth of the income, at the extended sum of twelvjr 

THOUSAND POUNDS A TEAR * I 

* Gibson in Camden, c. 19, cites an inquisition, 9 £dw. TI. which specifies the Cornish 
manors of the bishop of Exeter thus, " Lawhitton, St, German's, Pawton, Pregaer, Pen- 
•^ Tifn, and Cargaul/' The former of the marked manors should be TVegare, as in Hals 
above, situated in Gerens parish, and said by Hals,. 138, to be called in Doomsday Book ^ 
Tregara-du, which would very aptly signify God's Tregare ; but falsely said by him, as the 
name never occurs in the book at all. Thcmistake arises perhaps from another name, nearly 
similar irt form, and therefore f^icied to be the same in reality, "Ragarad-duc, read as 
Trcgara-duw ; yet one of the manors belonging not to the bishops but to the earl. (See v. i, 
f. 124.) So he says, in p» 145, 146, concerning Penryn, that " this town — was a privi- 
<< leged manor — before the Norman conquest *" and that " by the name Pen-vin it was 
'< taxed, as the voke lands of a considerable manor, in Doomsday roll;" when it is not even 
mentioned in the roll. So he equally says, p. 8 and 140, that St. German's is called there 
*^ Abbietown,*' or *^ Abbie-tone," or '^ Cudanwooid ;" when we have already seen, that 
not one of the three names occurs in it. He adds too, in p. 7, 14, 39, 59, 8cc. that no 
Cornish saint is mentioned in the book, except St. Wene, or St. Wena; when St. Wenne 
is not mentioned once, and St» Mawan, St. German, St. Michael, or St. Stephen, Su 
Petroc, St. Achebrann, St. Probus, St. Carentock, St. Pieran, St. Berrione, or St. Neot, 
with St. Constantine, are all mentioned expressly by name. So little can we depend upon 
any one reference to Doomsday Book in his accounts ! 
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'^^^^'^^'^oTwiTnsTANDiNG tliis ampleendowment of the prelacy of Cornwall, 


; ^.(J; 






the last prolate evidently complained of his income, as too scanty for his 
necessities or too diminutive for his merits. Leofric, whose aflected 
timorousness and real avarice occasioned such an ecclesiastical revolution 
in our little empire, whose name is thus connected for ever with the in- 
ternal history of it, but whose motives have never been held up to public 
reprobation before ; though a Bretoon by birth, was '' a man bred up and 
'* taught among the Lorrainers," as Malmesbury informs us *. He there- 
fore introduced a custom from Lorrain, upon this occasion. He found 
the church of St. Peter in Exeter, the intended cathedral oi Cornwall and 
Devonshire, appropriated to a society of monks. He considered monks 
as improper clergymen in attendance upon a cathedral. He therefore 
dislodged the monks, and placed what were then and are now denomi- 
nated CAj^oNS^ in their room f . 

The first monk was a hermit, renouncing society, and confining him^ 
self to solitude. This kind of life, however, presented such a dreary 
vacuity to the mind after a little experience, and impinged m strongly 
upon one of the first principles in the human soul, the rulings principle 
of communication ; that it was soon exchanged, for a more comfortable 
sort of solitude. The hermit became social, and the hermitage expanded 
into a monastery. The moral principle of cohesion in man was not er- 
tinguisked, as before; but the centrifugal power, if I may use the 
language, was nov^ counteracted so far by the centripetal, as to produce 
a third from the union of both, that should be better than either. The 
love of society was to be indulged, but indulged so as not to break in 
upon religious retirement Hence monks were incorporated into colleges, 
and, what is more wonderfiil, monks actually lived in families as rtiar^ 

* Malmeftbury, f. 145 : '^ Lcfricus apud Lotharingos altus et doctus/' 
t Malmesbury, f. 145 : " Lefricus, ejectis sanctimonialibus a Sancti Petri monastcrio, 
'< episcopatum et canonicos statuit.'* 

tied 
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ried men. Even such monkery was confined entirely to the laity ; the 
clergy having cures in villages or in towns, and being therefore pre- 
cluded from monastic sequestrations. In time, however, monkery 
found its way among the clergy, as the coUegiated monks were wildly 
obliged to be all ordained. Yet these were confined in their clerical 
offices, to the walls of their monasteries ; and did not, as th genuine 
clergy did, engage in the parochial cure of souls -f-. Thus a distinction 
naturally arose between the latter, denominated the secular clergy, and 
the former, entitled the regular ; those^ as employed in the secular con- 
cerns of parish-cures ; these, as living under the regulations of monkery. 
These particularly distinguished themselves now, by rejecting matri- 
mony, and binding themselves under solemn vows of celibacy. Man 
can easily conceive a state oi spirituality, which he can never realize. 
He thus proves himself to be designed for a higher rank in the creation, 
than what he can ever reach upon earth. He is unwittingly anticipating 
that " consummation*' of his being, so " devoutly to be wished;" in 
which ^' we shall be as the angels ki heaven, neither marrying nor 
^* given in marriage." Thus in the tenth century, when the cathedral 
of St. German's first received an addition of a chapter to it, and in the 
eleventh, when the sec of St. German^s was transferred, with that of 
Crediton, to Exeter, the clergy, who had been embodied so long at all 
the greater churches of the Saxons, in what were laxly called monaster 
ries, as very early to lend those churches the acliual appellation of min^ 
sters * ; were divided into monks renouncing matrimony, and canons or 
(as they were still known by their original appellation at times) clerks, 
usi^g or not using matrimony as they pleased, in common with all the 
laity. Thus also of the secular clergy in the church of Ely, prior to the 
settlement of monks at it, one of them is recorded by the historian 
of Ely to have been too curiotis, too much actuated by the spirit of a 
modem antiquary, in examining whether the remains, or the grave- 
clothes of St. Etheldreda, reposited about two centuries before in their 

t Bingham's Ant. iii. 13-27. 

• Sax. Cbron. p. 40, so eatly as A. D. 669 : COynfteji on to tymbjiianne. Hence York 
minster, Rippon minster, Wimburae minster, WQSi-minster, &c. popularly among us to 
this day; ^ 

unburied 
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unburied eoffin of -stone, yet remained entire ; to have thus taken -a stalk 
of the fennel, that was growing in great abundance upon the pavement 
of the unroofed church, to haA^e thrust it through a hole which had been 
made by a Danish battle-axe, and so touched her body ; to have then 
introduced a candle's end at the point of the stalk, which dropped off 
upon the grave-clothes of the saint, and there burned out, without 
setting fire to clothes so damp ; but to have finally shaped the stalk into 
a crook, to have hooked the clothes, to have drawn them up to the 
opening, and to have cut off a slight particle from them ; yet for these 
innocent, these antiquarian, these religious acts of curiosity, to have 
been miraculously punished by the saint, not indeed at the moment, but 
some time afterw'^ards, as then *' a very great plague invaded the house 

of that priest, which struck his tvife and his children with a speedy 

death, and utterly destroyed his whole progeny •j'/' 




The first of these churches in monkery was the first in dignity, even 
the cathedral of Canterbury. The conversion of all England originating 
from Augustine and his brother-monks of the continent, he and they 
formed the first archbishop and the first chapter. All the archbishops 
afterward, in reverence to this fact, became monks (if they previously 
were not) before they were enthroned archbishops ; and at last, below 
the Conquest, the monks trembled to receive William de Corbuil as 
archbishop, because he would not become a monk J. This estabhshment 
of monks in the metropolitical church of all England, must have greatly 
encouraged the settlement of them in the other cathedrals. Yet so 
strong was the prejudice of good-sense against them, that I know not 

t Wharton'fi Anglia Sacra, i. 602, 603 : <' Mox ingens pestls arripuit domum illius 
'^ gacerdotis^ quae conjugem ejus ac liberos ejus cita morte percussit^ totamque progeniem 
*^ fundi tus extirpavit." 

X Bede's Hist. i. 23, ^^ Augustinum et alios plures cum eo monachos ;" Malmesbuiy, 
f. 114, ." Nullum ad id tempus [Odonis] nisi monachili schemate indutum archiepisco- 
" pum fuisse;" f. 115, <^ Constat— monachos in ecclesia Sancti Salvatoris," at Cfanter- 
bury, " fuisse a tempore Sancti Laurent! i archiepiscopi, qui primus beatissimo Auguslino 
« successit ;" and f. 125, « Williclmus de Corbuil,— defiincto Radulpho Cantiiaria archie- 
*' piscopo, in ilium honorem evectus est, quem quamvis monacbi trepidassent suscipere 
^' quod esset clericus," &c. 

any 
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any of our present qhaplipre beside, to h^ve been compcwtd ^ thfenat 
origipally, Rochester, the aecond cathedral of England in point, of 
tim^' which, had J(wtu$> recominended by Augustine himself to- the 
99e § ; MFhi<;h hjvl ajbo V Ithamar,r^an Englishman by birth, who 
^* wantod i3H»^Jiiiig 4?<f perfect holiness in life, nothing of Roman elegoBce 
*' in knowlfeidg«> th^Ji^ut ivhohrought into his own coimtry the ornament 
'' ^ the pmtijkal honour in the person of an Eng&shman, and so lent some 
^' dignity to his ccmntrymea || ;' but which had equally Tbobias, " who 
*' bad dnmk deep of the knowledge of lette? s, even to an extreme satiety 
*^ of them, having not only the Latin but the Greek so familiar to him, 
^^ that he could express, iu them equally as in his own language whatever 
" he^ wished, and not less elegantly ihmi readily * ; •* yet at the Conquest 
Wfts 'merely. " a church, miserable and empty, wanting every thing 
^^ within and withbut, as there were scarcely four canons in itf ." St. 
Paul's caihedral, in London, cotempwary with that of Rochester in its 
erection, had Erkcnwald for^its bishop, about 0^5 ; and he, as^ Malmas- 
bi|fy remarks, '^ is considered in London as a man peaciUiarly holy, and 
^ dXeriting uo little the favour of the- camms; for his readiness' in 
giving then^ €wdienQQ%.'* York, the* next cathedral in time to both. 


it 


§ Malmesbury, f. 132* 

I Malmesbury, f. 132 : " Ithamar, — Anglus quidem ortu, sed in quo nihil perfecta 
*^ sanctitatis quantum ad vitam, nihil elegantiae Romanae quantum ad scientiam, deside- 
'' rares ; ita primus in patriam pontificalia honoris in Angii personal ferens gratiam, pro- 
*^ vincialibus sp^is noAnvdlajn ^tgnita^oia adjaclt^" Nennius, c. h\v. seemingly asserts Eg* 
bert, made, archbidhop of Yqi;k about ^4^. (Godwjn, 6^6) y to have been the first Englishman 
ordained a bishop) '^Egbirth episcopum, qui fuit primus de*natione eorum/' . But as 
Bede, iii. 14, con^rms th^ assertion of Ms^imesbur}', concernixig the English descent and 
the episcopal dimity of Ithamar 3 so Nenni^9 must m^aq £^ert to be the first Nortlmmhian 
made a bishop, '^ de natiojie eorutn^'* while IthjiPfiar was a Kentish man. (Bede, iii. 14,). 

* Malipesbuty>,f«'i3i; /*TbobiaimjSQientij^,lit^ ex^trema satietate 

** imbutum, (^uip4>e'qui riof\ ino^o I^^^api sc(l,ejt Grgscanx linguaj;y ita faipiliares haberet> 
** ut quodcunque vellet, aequc ut propria, non minus facele quam expedite proforret." Soo 
also Bede, . v. ^2, 

t Malmesbury, f. 132: ** Ecclesid miserabili et vacuft, omnium rerum iudigentia.[iuflU 
enli]. intus et extrji, v^f enim quat^pj c^^^ .eran^," . . 

* Malmesbury, ^ri34: " H^tfi^w— ^vjivflpwca^^ sftW!*"^* ^^ P"* 

'^* exauditionis celeritate favorcm canonicorum nonnihil emeritus." 

VOL. IT. MM had 
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had eqadiWy its eanons ; Thomas, appointed archbishop in lo/o, being 
distinguished by elegance of person as an object pleasing to be con- 
templated, in youth enjoying a fine vigour and proportion of limbs, in- 
^* age being ruddy, with a vivid glow of countenance, and white as ^ 
'^ swan in his locks, — ^yet never aspersed by any sinister report of any 
'* violation of celibacy ;— only throwing an air of sadness over his sue- 
*' cessors, by his liberality, by squandering away a great part of the epis- 
" copal lands, in too much prodigality (as is said) towards the clergy, 
" and so attracting a clergy of competent incomes and learning: arouncf 
*' him §." But to come towards CornwaQ, Sherborne cathedral^ that 
mother to Salisbury, had canons to the tenth century; when bishop 
Wilfsin ** ejected the clerks from the episcopal churchy and fixed monk^ 
*' in their room*.*' Yet the daughter-cathedral itself had clerks or 
canons afterward, ^^ clerks distinguished by tlieir ]itevsittiK,^^^H)anons 
" more celebrated thaa aiiy others for their literature and their music f/^ 
Eveft Crediton cathedral appears fcom the cpnduct of Leofric; in' expels- 
ling the monks front St. Peter** in* £xeter, and in replacing thenr 
with canons on lus settlement of the cathedral in it ; tahave eqtiaHy had 
canons itself. And the very cathedral of St. German*s appeal^, from, a 
fact which I shall soon produce, to have equally had canons from the 
days of Athelstan, the founder of its chapter, to the days of Edward, the 
dissolver of it. 


it 

€( 


But, in the time of Edgar andDunstan, " the order erf monks'* was" 
thought *' not to neglect in any part of the country, a life emulous of 

§ Malmesbury, f. 155: '* Thomas,— elegantiapersonatus spcctabills, desiderio videntibug. 
erat, juvenis vigore et aequalitate membrorum commodus, senex vivido faciei rubore, et 
capiHis cygneus, Hberalitate sua succcsiores suos contristavit, ut qui raultam episcopalium 
terrarum partem in clericorum usum, nimie (ut dicunt) prodigus, distraxerit, clerum 

*' sufficientem opibus et Uteris adunaverit 5 — coelibatum ejus nunquam sinister rumor 

*' aspersitr." ' 

• Malmesbury, f. 141 : ** WUfsinus— in sede episcopal! monachos, cleribis rcjectis^ 
** in&tituit." 

t Malmesbury, f. 14a: " Clerici-litcris insignes-} emicabat ibi oiagis quim alias- 
•^ canonicorum clarilas, cantibus et Utcraturi juxta nobillunu'' 

« 

" their 
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their profession ; because they had rulers over them, religious in 
life, &maus m knowledge, whom idleness did not make slow, or con«- 
^e^ce render precipitate */* A resolution was therefore taken up by 
the archbishop and the king, to change all the canons into monks, with 
or tuithaut their < own consent ; as such puritanism of principle did not 
admit much moderation in practice. " The clerks of many churches,** 
mys a monk, " having the option given them, either to change their 
*^ dress or abandon their prieferment ; gave way to better men, leaving 
^^* their placet vacant f J* So large and so resolute was the opposition 
of the clergy, to an innovation fantastical in itself, unnatural in its 
opjeration, and, very dangerous in th.e experiment ! For that very reason 
assuredly the experiment was not pushed on to any great extent at this 
period. The many churehes„ wluch I have already noticed as clerical 
or amonkal; and the many mpre that I could notice |, shew this. 
Such fortitiide in resisting was 3U^ to awe the soul of fanaticism itself, 
and to make it shrink into its^ ceUida adiposa again. The monks indeed 
were frequently disliked by the bishops, even below the Conquest. 
Thus Walkelm, or Walkelin, who was nominated to the bishopric of 
Winchester by the Conqueror himseif,^ . *' being a, foreigner, and nezv to 
^ the m^nhs^* that had been violently thrust into the chapter a few 
years before §, and that must have beei^ then unknown in their rigours 
to the continent in general, as confined to Lorraine entirely, '^ hated the 
"wie«H." Thus also, when John, bishop of WeUs, *^ k physician hj 

*' profession, 

• Malmesbury, f. 115 : " Ordo tnonasticus amulam professionis sua vitam per omnia 
^< loca non ilegligebati propterea quod haberent reclores, fit4 rcligiosos, scientia claros, 
^^ quos nee desidia tardos nee audacia prscipites faceref /' 

t Malmesbury, f. 115; " Clerici multaram ecdesiarum, dataoptione ut aut amictum 
** rouiarent aut locis valedicerent, cessere melionbud, • habitaeula vacua facientes." 

i Malmesbury, 1^.139, Winchester cathedral ; f. 153, Wprcester; f. 161, Gloucester; 
f, 165; Chester; f. 166, Oxford; and Florchcei p. 417, Hereford. 

§ Malmesbury, f. ^39: <* Clerici episcopatus, — data optione ut aut vitam mutarent aut 
loco cederent, mblliorem partem eligenles, exturbati sunt monachts introductis." 

t{ Malmestury, f. 140 : ^* Advena novus, monachos exosus." ' Malmesbury represents 
him irideed, as afterwards altering in his opitllon of them ; " facile correctus, umbraticum 
*< illud odium saepe d«ploravit, dtineeps foveas eos ut filios, diligent ut fratres, honorans ut 

/ M M a . it dominos.** 
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pnJ/fessioh, Wirt) hli^ 'kcqiiired >io lifil^fot'tmbM^ kifpraetttf^/* tMti^ 
& 'pliysiciari '<y^ mgk'OittMdt^,: ndt ?»r motO^d'^t «fr ««9)«^4fe»^e'; &s 
"feme (I 'VndW no^t wli6t1i€r truly w falsely) hiftj repf^ftM," R»*1WAis- 
fenfed his seki to Bathiiii tlw Mgn.of-feufhsi\ahA*5teid;k iS*'&;iAWckyf 
itnonks heife ; " lie behaved hftt-slily to thd iftdnW sctys ^ tlibi* feims^ 
" because they a\ ere hldcMieads, indirt fiis '^stkiMi^Aa 'barhatiaiw, tftking 
from them all the lands that were *o supply diem tvith -victnak^ and 
slenderly •furriishirtg them by his lfty4ervat*s -^^ith A Tittle food *:** 
'J-ost so wc be?hold iJeofric dislikitfg the nto^s, at the e^tial'tvari$kilion tff 
^ isee to Exeter ; and with a bolder handy b^ecuUse peirlife^^s *w!lh ^ greater 
authority, sweeping them away from his intended 'cafhi^dral at (cmco 'f^. 




But tlfe tide still rata so strong in favour of inonkb, with h 
^equally ^s with the natiob ^, that he>. with ^11 his autbcfrity and b^Mne^H^ 
•bent befoi*e it, eveh while he res^^ted It; lientln realfity^ even"\vhik hfr *e- 
*$istedin appfearAnce. The gloated distiiitfeftm between the' dtt-k,lh* tknitfor 
and the rtionkv as I haVe repeatedly observed be^^,^is the vow of celibacy 

^•^ don^lnos/' Yet e\'enJVIaltnesbtirjr aJIows^ that he was still, ^jnibil minus, pro disskni- 
*< litudine vestis, exhibens' eis vel adjutorii vel .familiaritatis." And, as'is well observed W 
todwiti, 213, '^* idbnei certe sunt authofes/ monachos illuiii ubicunque d^ta essbt fticultas- 
'♦* (vid. Eadmcr, 1. i, p. io), ccenoWis'e^rfpuHssc, 'A fleculares presbyteros k^rdduxf^e." 

• Malmesbuiy, f. 144 : « Jd^tmbs^^,. professiofte meilioin^. qni iion inaifiiDmD; quaestavi 
^ illo cohflaverat a?rificio; — ^iihec|i4jus .pfbbatissinibsl noa soienlia sed M^y ut ftitfia.(n€Scio 
** an vera) di^persit,— dure in monachos agcbat, quod ewent hebetes et ejus sestimatlone 
" barbari, ct omnes terras victualium ministras conferrens, pauculumque victum per laico* 
^ $Hos exiliter inferens/' . Nor wa^ Nj.the onlybi3bQp who had previously be^p a phy§iqian. 
We find a bishop of Diipham, who had been the queen's physician; as- the pr^orof Durhaiji 
*« fabricavit ecclcsiam Dunelmensem. de npvo,. adjuvante Nicolao Femham epi^copo DuneJ-- 
♦*men$i, prius regin» medico?' (Lcland's Itin. viii. m). Ctadwin^ 741, 7412^ fixesFem*- 
ham's nomination to the sec in 1*41, the zgih of Henry IIU 

t A ridiculous tale is floating loosely in conversation at times, as if Bath and Wells were 
first united in consequence of a blunder; a divine being offered either Ba/i or Wells by 
James I, the divine ia bis acceptance pfonounciag Bath as Bp^i, both being therefore united 
jocularly in his person, and so continuing united ever aftervfrards. TThe union, we see, was 
actually made no less thanjfv^ centuries before the accession of James. And lei historians 
beware from this instance, how they engraft traditionary anecdotes upon the stock of history^ 
Such anecdotes are generally, as here, the misUkes of ignorance, or the miscreations of 
fraudulcnce, 

formally 


AXJiite<^iie'pf(iv&die!poiiit!agaiii,€<nr the favthervlhistiMnin of mj |>re8ei(t 
l|^b!|«et.> A^iSm^ yesM'V^Sf Hit Qiiki^^tr p«^i£ldebNiiMt, ibitfifnod; 
'it^hf' i; ''cCUMe 'intflfdilrfed 1^ 43kr^; '«fp«2idl5 ^thoscf tv^ were cdi^^ 
««'<frsltd4'ttythe«ivirieimifiii«ei3',^' ^^Mb^cleritB beiiig nc^ deigjinlen, btit 
th6 siiati^ •SIS «^t- pbri&h-icilerks at pneBent, fidt «lMltiin<^, yet 'A 
mi c\et^ftntfi vk the oiffices of religion, '*'fh»m- having wives ^or 
^ ing v^ith WotSien *." The year* Mowitig aJsb, 'fifiR^g his \s&)tH^ 
%jf%<»<\lvi^il, bV (in tlie W6rd6 of the Mstoi$e»ij ' soother mo«iik) " f)ei^nf9fc 
^''■Ihg <lfef^« <5ho8e ra!0ief to lie Btl<lef an' Anathema thah he -vs^thbtft 
'*< wives,' p'o)[ie fiild^Mitri> 4a ^rder- to diastise- them (if he co«dd) by 
I'* <^e h&ndis of othet^, ^mmaBded that no one shoukl attefid the 'inais 
'" «f W married )^eeK: f .** This cottvinand, and that int«iffi%«, indeed, 
^^er'e^ttft% ^ the parochial «ls ^e • oomrenttqiil clergy; be!fl•u«e^tto 
<<jbliha«y elf the < monk was ««i# kttempteA to 'be forced «[^n '«rery 
clergyman. The command of Hildebrand, therefore, ran in these com- 
jArehensive terms : '" ir there ^xt any presbyters, beacons, siibdeacms^* 
the clerks not in orders, as mentioned above, and the very fathers of 
.ovff.ipaii^hncleiiks^ '' who lie under therguikof^y^ica^i^/' ^t'is> of 
mattim(:h^, tiffw f or the^Gv^ time i^mj^dentfyaiHltinvpiolisly denom 
ftyhfitcdtioTiyZ^ Jforbifldeta by these ridiculous lav^ of mkh, though allowed 
l^y the yery laws of God himself, thoxigh indee^ appointed by the very 
9ysteD> of his providence, an,d enforced \by the yeiy necessities. of/jPur 
•rig^al creation^ in the transmissiiop :^ m^^kimi thcougb. a'^our^e #f 
descents from a single pair ; ** we interdict dieto-^-any entrance infto the 
*' diurch, even till they Irepent and amend ; but if any ciioosfe to peftiSt 
. *■* in their sin, let none of y6u presum'6 to attend them as they cm- * 
. . *^ cia^p j/' And ," one Athelstan,'* note/s Malfl^e^bury in that y^vy 

. language 

♦ Florence^ p. 439 : ** Hildebrandus — papa, sinodo cplebra^a — , banno interdixit clericis, 
^^ oiazime divioo miaisterio coBsecratis, qxores habere vel cum niulieribus babitare.'\, , .» 

t Florence, p. 441 : <^ Drnn clerici magis eligereat anathematl subjaccre quam uxoribps 
« carere^ Hildebraodua papa, ut per alios (si posset) c^stigaret, praecepit;. ut nullus audifet 
^^ missam conjugali pfesbyteri/' . .» 

X FlorencCj p.. 441 :' <^ Siqui sunt presbiteri^ diaconi^: subdiaconi, qui >j[aceirt in crimine 

<^ fomicationis^ 
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language of HildebrancTs monkery^ whkh biikb t^ incidtatal tfemaxk 
tdose to my present it^oning, '' apostatized from bis monkiflb 4mib0, 
^ despised celibacy, and expired in the embrabes of a** wife, abusivi^jr 
called a '' whore*-" In this state. of the human mind> when with tht 
best itentions it was opening a way for the worst vioes ; wheisi it was 
certainly introducing into the church, and placing at the altar, that vexy 
fornication with which it dared to charge matrimony ; when religioB 
fwas thus xnountiiag to the sky ii» its balloon of fire, and smoke, before it 
'Sadly found itself all in flames from its very means of moimting, and 
before kt <ame hurrying to^ the eail^ again wi^h destruction all around 
it ; Leofric began a kind of mixed discipline among his new canons of 
Exeter, that should make them monks in reality, though canons in 
name, even ^oiore than monks under the very name of canons. He obliged 
Ibemt :S(tys M almesbury, '' contraAy to the' manner of the English, but 
/^ cofiforaoably to the custom of Lorraine, to eat in one hali., to 


^^ fomicatlonis, interdicinius — ^introUum ecclesis, usque dum poeniteant et emeodent ; siqui 
^< autem in peccato suo perseverare maluerint, nullus vestrum of&cium eorum auscultare 
** praesumat/' '^ 

* * Mdmesbury, f* 1 38 : ^^ Quendam Ethelstanum, qui — ^monachicas vestia apcMtaUf 
^< codibatu conteinpto, in nieretriciis aroplexibus vitam effudit/' Giraldua Cambrensis 
lelU us, what sufEciently explains the opprobrious terms used here and before ; *' Notum 
*' in fValli& nimis est atque notorium,'.' he cries complaining, '' canonicos Menevenses^/ere 
^* cunciosy maximc vero Walensicos, ^uhXxcosfornicarios ei conculnnarios esse sub alis cede- 
*^ siae cathedralis, et tanquam in ipso ejusdem gremto, focarias suas cum obstetricibus et 
^' nuiricibus atque cunahuUs in laribus et penetralilms exhibenies.'' Bt»t in another work he 
extfnda the complaint to England. An oM clergyman there, he remarks, ^^ ecclesiam jSZio 
** suo cesserat — presbytero— •; filius autem, more sacerdotum parochialmm Anglue fori 
** cunctorum^ — sccum habebat comitem individuanif et in Jocofocariam, et in cubiculo cou" 
" cubinam/' whom the old clergyman called ** FiU$,*' and who called him again 5* Pater," 
Accordingly he adds, cohcerning the Welsh, what appears, from his own account^ to be « 
equally true concerning the English, *' ut sicut patres eorum ipsos ibi genuenmt et promo^ 
** veruntf sic et ipsi more consimili prolem ibidem suscitant, tam in vitiis sibi quam beneficiis 
*' succedaneam ; Jiliis namque suis, statim cum aduiti fuerent ct plene pubertatis annos 
excessertnt, coti-canicorum suorum^liaSy ut sic firmiori foedere sanguiuis ^scilicet et affini- 
tatis jure jungantur, quasi maritali copula dari procurant/* Wharton's Angiia Sacra, ii. 
525, 526. So in Simeon Dunelmcnsis, 35, we see a clerg^mian noticed, as '^ non longe 
•* ab urbe ecclesiam habens," yet ** uxori copidatus,'* and so leading ^^indignam sacerdotis 
** officio vitam/' 

" SLEEP 
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*^ ^EEP I3E ifkiirE B^HMiTbRY ||." ThiB precluded all possQjiHfy rf wfetr- 
i4age. They could neithfer " have wives^' nor *' inhabit with women." 
They took no vow of celibacy indeed, but were cut off from- all use 
of matlrimony. They were thus k«pt i« the cage of celibacy, not by 
any bond of vohintapy obligations, but by t)ie much, stronger bar6 and 
bolts of an imprisoning necessity: They were therefore -acting really 
under all the rigours of monkish celibacy, even v^hile they apparently 
gloried m. their hberty under the appellation; of canons.. They were 
trtn doing more, and wnnpeUed to be. sttietev than the very monks 
thtemiselves, some monks avowedly rtarrying-; as Herbert the bishop, 
who transferred the see from Thetford to Norwich, and in 1096 began 
the cathedral at the latter, was known at the time, and is therefore 
declared by history without hesitation, to have had for his father; 
** -Robert, the abbot of Winchester*." .Thus did that praietice, which 
is known to have been universal in our conventual societies, if^n first 
at Exeter, begin under the auspices of a continental divine, made prelate 
theve, and begin by his introduction of it, not from the continent at 
lasge, not from Fsance, not from Italy, those special regions of refine- 
ment to our isle, but from Germany, ^ from the least refined part too of 
that unrefined whole, even from Lorrome .' But, th^s begun at Exeter; 
by Leofric,. " the rule was trannnitted to their successocs,'* adds 
Malmesbury, plairdy implying it to be peculiar to thi* chapter of canons 
even then;^ '' though, in tlie luxuriousness of the times, it has been in 
♦'some degree relaxed," the good sense of the head revolting against 
this severity upon the heart. " But these clerks,V as Malmesbury, with' 
equal impropriety and contradictoriness, calls them now, " have a 
^ steward appointed, by the bishop,, who supplies them, every day with 

H Malmesbury, f. 145 1 >** Canonicoc Btatuit^ qui contra znorein Angloranii JMifomiam 
^ Lotbaringorum, uno triclinio comederent, uno cubiculo cubitarent/^ 

^ Wbarton's Anglia Sacra, i. 407 : ^£t pater suua, Robeitus: abbas -Wintoniie.'' Nor 

H tbis testimony to be eluded by wbat we learn from Malmesbury, f. 1369^ that the father 

became abbot by the simony of Che son ; as he equally became bishop himself, addrMalmes- 

buiy, by the same means, <^ ettam abbatiam episcopatumque nunuiis aucupat^/' The 

nev abbo^ must have been a monk before, 

'' the 


a;:^ the. CiwriwiMiAii <» ^^ihhfall [c«^p* t* 

in order tQ shew bow rigorotisly this mterdictioR of femde comg^n)! 
w«s maintaofied among all the canon3 of our cathednds^ I n^ ovXy cite 
the condi^ct of those at Durhaju in laaSv £dward.IIL came tiheoi to 
Spend some do^s with the prior, as Fhilippa his queen came the dagc 
aAierw^d« She, ignorant of **• the custom of iim church of DotIuub, 
" entecc;^ the gate of the abbey to the chamber ctf the prior^ supped 
^' with the kir^ there, and after supper isdired to sleep there with the 
^^Idng. iThen a monk intimated to his mi^sty,'' who h^d not yefe 
cetirbdj '^ that St Cutkberi did not Iwe the presence of women ^ the 
king therefore went to tell the queen ; ^^ the queen rose at the kings 
<^ annmand, in a petticoat, otdy, covered with a chak^ returned by the 
V gate at which she entered, and so repaired to the castle, beseechtog 
''\ t^,€^irfi QQt, to.pilmsh inr wrath what she had tQommitted in igQo- 
^^rVWieJw'V 

. Inttiibiisranner was the new chapter fomied at Exetei!, cosisiatibng 
^quilUy of canons as the chaptei; of Stu Qerman*a, but of canons uodec 
the. m>n .yokie of celibacy^ . The. ciifioiis . of St« German*s, in the maui 
tUne,' ^scaped the hand- of this wiidlyr reforming Lorrainer, whtiaeeias 
to* have, shared equally the insensibility with the covetousnesss of age, to 
liave lost all his finer feeUrigs in one crushing hug of ararice, and to 
have, been thrown intaa mental* as well a& motral kind of apoplexy h^ 
it : > those of Exeter were like the. monks or regulars, as I have alneady 
dbeerved, and therefore denominated expressly canons, regu/or; these 

a 

t ,Malmesbur\s f^ 145: '' Transmissa est hujuficemodi regula ad posterqs, qnanm^ pro 
^Muxu temporuui, noniuill& jam ex parte dcciderat; habentque clerici oecoDomum ab 
^^qH$cf){M poa8jUti)tiitn, qui eis diatiiu i^cejsfiikria> vit)lui,: annp^Uiu. apiaui ^c^ 
^* suggerat." \ . •' . .!)■.•; i ... • , » • 

X Wburton'.s Anglia 'JSacna, i. 7^0: .♦' PbiKppar-, ignqran« consu^udii^m ^^leeise 
'^Dun£knellai;s^,.peI jior^aitt* ^abbatbisQ ad oainerain priori^ descendebat,. et ibi cmn ^^ 
^.f ^i¥)«^at^. £t ci^fHi <iasn^ facti .cubdtfet, intimatuiu «flt l^fgi ipei* qi^teodam m<Hi%(^vii9b 
<1>q\ioni(^x)fi&.'CMtl^lwMii»:mH)jcn)m:prflMCQtiain odo. amabatr ikil.prpQM(]itiiq».tgit<ir,f^tf 

*• surrexit rcgina, et in lunic& sol^, co-operta cIamdt#:pte'jmrJ^injqMSin.^illrft.yyt<M4.Ht^ «t 
t/ sic'ad castrum se conlLlit, rogans sanctum nequod ignoranter fecerat vindicaret.*' 

2 of 


6f St* German*& were Kke the secular clergy, as- 1 have equally observed, 
land therefore denominated as expressly canons secular. *' The sdfe and 
/' sBctJLAR CANonjfS*^' of St. German s, says Leland, " were translated to 
*' Exeter*/' The canons, however, were still continued at St Ger- 
man s, equally secular as before, and, like the parochial clergy, stilt 
maintaining their liberty unshackled by the fenaticism of monkery; 
they thus maintained it amid the growing encroachments of tyranny 
•around tham for more than one hundred years. In this interval of time 
.the Conquest took place, and the fanaticism of Lorraine was carefully 
ibsfeered by the hand of Normandy. William Warlewast, who became 
bishop of Exeter in 1 107, and held the see twenty years, two before 
fa^ death nM>dellcd that younger sister and once assuming rival of St. 
' German's, the priory of •Bodmin, into the form of the abbey at his 
cathedral f . So likewise ^' onq William Warwick, bishop of Execester/*^ 
says Leland concerning the very same prelate, at Plympton in Devon- 
shire, ^' displeasid with the chanons or prebendaries of a Ae chapdk of 
^^ thefondation of the Saxon kinges,'*. even of Athelstan himself pro- 
bably, as I have formerly remarked, when I noticed the rectory of 

* Lelaod's Coll. i. 75 : <' Sedes et canontci seculares translati Exon/' 

t Godwin, 401, 402. Leland's Coll. i. 75, 76 : ^* S« Petrocus de Bodmyne or S. Aug. 

'' Ethelstanus rex monachos hlc posuit primum. Postea introducti sunt canonici seculares. 

' ** Tandem vero canon, regular.** The first assertion is not strictly true ; the first members 

of the priory were only called monks^ in that laxer sense by which all greater churches were 

called mcnasieties or mynsters: they really were what they were' more justly denominated 

afterwards^ canons secular. And of these it is that Ldand speaks with all the bitterness of 

a real, monk, derived with the mistake in point of fact from the succeeding regulars 

assuredly ; '' moriuis tunc ibidem monachis, in sortes clericorum/* nicknamed as having 

c(i44dren *' herefdipetarttm^ maxima pars reddituum cesserat.*' In ** 25 regis Henrici I""*," 

A. D. 1 125, <' qui^am Algarus, cum conniventia episcopi Exon. Gul. Warwest, obtinuit 

'< liceutiam a rege, ut eadem ecclesia reg^L dicaretur disciplinas ; qu& obtenti, incepit ordo 

'^ canon. reguL et perseveravit in hunc diem. Cui episeopo rex fundationem bujus mooas- 

*« tcr. contulit, cum situ et tcrris vicinis." (Itin. ii. 115.)* "There hath bene moires, 

/< then nunnya, then f^culare prestcs, .then monkes agayn, and las^ icanons regular^ in 

^< S. Petrokes chirch yn Bodmyne," when all the while there have been only canons seculu^ 

and canons regular. So procrcative is error I and so necessary is it for a modern antiquary 

to Ihiuk AS he moves, even when be moves with th^ best of the ancient antiquaries for bib 

guides! ... 
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St. Anthony m Roseland to be tonexed to it, probably by Athelstsn J^ 
** because they would not leve theyr concttbine$'' or wwe$, " found 
<' meanes to dissolve timr college §/* This ^ms a striking instance 
how fwmbly this prelate applied to. their passions^ overcoming the 
honest instincts of natui^, overpowering the honourable suggestions of 
morality, hy a tyrannical appeal to their worldly solidtudes. Accorob- 
ingly we find that an archbishop of York, " soone after the Conquest,'* 
got " the coUedge [or priory] of St Oswald,'* at Gloucester^ " impro^ 
" priate to the seat of Torke,** then *' practized with the prefa^darieb 
'' [to be] of a new fundation, and that they should be chanons reguiar'; 
'^ some were content, some would not, but the bishop brought his pur^ 
*^ pose to passe by power, and there instituted a house of chanons rcgfic^ 
*' /er]|." But what glaringly marks the conduct of some at least among 
these wild reformers^ that bishop of Exeter '' had to htpnself part of 
*^ thauncient landes of Bodmyn monasterie f ;'' and ^^ archbishcp of 
York '^ instituted a house of chanons r^tder* at Gloucester, '^ impro^ 
priating benefices unto them, and giving tbbm co^htts [or quiMets] of 
land, reserving the goodly landes to the church oj\ Ycn-he, . that at this 
" tyme be yet possessed of it */* These puritan prelates, in the midst of 
their zeal for heaven, attended carefiilly to the good things of earth, and 
took them from the very priories that were the objects of their zeal, ^o 
coolly selfish could they be, like oiir modem Quakers, under the very 
calenture of fanaticism ! Yet their selfishness, let it be noted to their 
credit, was not of the gross, grovelling, and earthly kind. No! It was 
of a refined and delicate nature, such as never yet has been noticed in 
the history of man ; they plundered not for themselves, no,t for tlicir 

■ 

relations, hub — for their churches, and so avoided all that consumma^ 
^on of guilt in robbery which we denominate saehlege-f** 

At 

X See V. I, before. § Itin. iti. 45. \ Itin. iv. 82, 

% Itin. ii. 115. • Itin. iv. 82. 

t What " part*' of " thauncient landes of Bodmyn" the bishop took, may seem impos- 
sible to be ascertained, yet is not ; it appearing plainly to be that Cargaul, or Ckrgau, which 
in Doomsday Book belongs to the priory, but in a record so early as the 9th of Edward If. 
is the property of the see, and remains the property of the see at present. (See the last section, 
A note at the end, and the textjiear it.) Even this I would gladly (^resume not to have been 

absolutely 


4€ 


I* 


. ^t the eiMl lof this intervalt howwer, Barthofomew Inshop of Exeter, i^p,iioihltiit£rf^^^ 
^b# wasjlieule biabOp in 1 l6l, dnd died in 1 184 f , came with all the ,^ou^/xtcctL6 
monkery of his own and the other chapters, but with all the authorit^r AJif^^M^ f^ , 
of the arehlttshQp and the king, to model the priory of St. German*s -^eocx^^^'iKJrt'n^ia 
into the same form. *' From a view to religion and piety," says the ^^^^^^ 9 ^'^'•'*^**^ • 
|»?€tate in his charter of backward reformation, meaning very sincerely 
(I believe) the interests of piety a,nd religion, but wandering wildly 
away (I am convinced) in the pursuit of them, " I have changed the 
'^ church of St. Qermaa in Comwall* which was acting with little of 
^' ecclesiastical strictness, and ahnost with a secular kind of laxity, into- 
^ the hfe of canons regulan^.*' What this want ^' of ecclesiastical 
" strictness," what this abundance of " secular laxity" really were, we 
are not now to be taught ; we have seen sufficiently before, that the 
" ^ity" means only the Christian liberty pf marrying, and the " strict- 
V iie»** signifies merely ^' the doctrine of derils forbidding to marry/* 
This doctrine was now established in ftiU form of practice within the 
priory of St. German's, standing sternly victorious over all opposition, 
and savagely trampling human nature in the dust. Thus did a monkish 
celibacy go on under the compulsion of vows, or under the restraint of 
hnpoftsibilities;^ the conventual cleigy being all (I believe) reduced benesitb 
die yoke at last, but the parochial still struggling for their freedom, 
from the advantages of their position, and still maintaining it in spite of 

absolutely taken away by the bishop, to have been indeed taken only in exchange for another 
manor; ks, while one of ^he prior's manors in Doomsday Book appears to have passed into 
the possession of the bishop ; one of the bishop's appears also to have migrated, into the hands 
of the prior, Polton, alias Pawton, thus answering to Cargaul, alias Cargau* See the last 
section for Pawton. Yet Cargaul was certainly not taken in exchange for Polton, because 
they are both specified as equally the possessions of the see in the record of Edward II. See 
tbe last section in the note at the end. 

f Godwin, 403. 
' t Leland's Coll. i. 75 : *^ Ex charta B. episcopi Exoniensis tempore Henrici Secundit 
<* ' Ego ecclesiam S. Germani in Cornuhii, parum ecqlesiastice et pene secularitcr conver* 
^^ santem, in vitam canonicorum regularium, retigionis et pietatis intuitu, converti/ Barp* 
^* tolomeus episcopus Exoniensis, qui fuit familiaris Balduino archiepi^copo Cantuarienfii* 
<< Balduinus archiepiscopus Cantuar. factum approbavit.-^Epipcopus ^xoniensis — canon* 
" reg. induxit auctoritate regis." 
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all invasions from their dispersion cJver the country §, till tS« Rek^rtha- 
tion happily came to restore the Gospel to mah, and man to the Gospel, * 
to free those who were peculiarly worthy to be free, and to replace 
nominal canons, but real monks with canons^ at ooce nommal and 

real||. • 

Before 

§ The parochial clergy continued to marry in defiance of all canons and interdicts, dowa 
to the Reformation. (Hist, of Manchester, ii. quarto, 458-460.) In them nature, as formed 
by God, and as conformed to Scripture, was in fact or in figure the ** Pontem indignatus* 
•' Araxes*' of Virgil. 

11 That much irregularity of practice might natutally be expect^ from, and would surely 
be imputed to, a compelled celibacy, we are ready enough to believe : accordingly numerous 
have been the protestant falsehoods that have passed current against the popish clergy since 
the Reformation. ** I have seen in the Augmentation -office/* cries ihirnct with autho- 
rity seemingly decisive, ** the original surrender of one of those houses," in ** which" the 
monks *^ confess themselves to have been guilty of .^otfomy, and other tetudnesses therein par'* 
** tiadarly named ^ and I k?iow no reason they had to subscribe with tbeir< own hiM:ids to' 
** such an accusation, if they had not been guilty of those wickednesses." Why then were 
they not hanged upon their confessions ? ' Only because they must have been tried j in order 
to b^ hanged, I suppose I and then the violence which had extorted the confessions, or the 
forgery which had fabricated them, would have been disclosed. *^ My lord of Sarum — in 
*f particular— -says, that Christ^church in Canterbury was represented as a lUtie Sodom.*'' 
Here the charge becomes particular, and may therefore be refuted at once. On new-modeJ* 
ling the priory into a college, ** there were eight prebendaries, ten petit-canons, nine scho«» 
** lars, and two choristers, being in all twenty-nine, admitted into this college^ who had 
^* been members of the dissolved priory; besides several others, as Dr. GokKvell and William 
<« Wynchepc, who tvere marked out and assigned for prebends in this new churchy but did 
•* not accept thereof; others were preferred in other churches, all of them had pensions and 
' ^* rewards/* If Burnet's account be true therefore, Henry, the very charger of monks with 
sodomy, was equally the very patron of the sodomite monks. But, as " my lord of Sarum 
" has truly and fairly reported — all foul stories that could be found out were puhlished^ to 
*• defahie the religious houses," and so to " give some colour to justify the pulling of them. 
** down." The man whose wealth composes his guilt, who has also power for his examiner, 
bis condemner, and his confiscator, is sure to be found guilty; he will be made to confess 
falsehoods for his own crimination, either by the force of violence, or by the fraud of for- 
gery. Thus " thie priory of Christ-church in Canterbury," so reprobated for an actual 
Sodom, '* seems not in the least to have been guilty of afvy immorality or lewdness j" and 
indeed appears plainly to have not been, from the very rewards assigned the monks by 
Henry. In fact, ** the prior — was a learned, graved and religious man-— ; the. convent 
*« w^s a society of grave persons:" yet this very convent, and that very prior, are repre* 

sented 
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Before this blessed event t(K>k place, the whole plan of Athelstai)*s 
provision for St. German*s parish was superseded entirely ; his college 
of clergy was turned into a society of fanatics, fanatics in fact, though 
not in will ; too much puritans to engage in the secular, in even the 
spiritual concerns of tlie parish, to converse with women, to visit the 
sick, and to pray with the dying. These, if not the very offices of reli- 
gion in the church, were actions indecorous for such prudish divines ; 
all were certainly devolved upon some secular clergyman, as a deputy 
to the convent, now appointed to this church for the first time. The 
whole extent of revenue for all the members of the convent, even so 
late as the Reformation, was valued only at 243/. 8^. in all, and 
22//. 4$. 8d. clear*; but in the Valor of 12Q2, two centuries and a half 
before, it was rated merely at lo/. f. What proportion to either of 
these sums the allowance to the secular cleigyman bore, we cannot 
ascertain ; because no vicar was appointed with a stated proportion of 
the tithes, and the officiating divine was a simple stipendiary. Hence 
also we find not any secular divine appointed to the church, even a 
whole century after the introduction of monks into the priory, as late as 

aeated by the effrontery of falsehood a» forming a very Sodom. This representation, there* 
fore, stands for all. See also Newcome's Abbey of St. Alban, 434. And I only add, that 
Burnet in the credulity of his weak mind, and in the malignity of his protestant spirit, says 
•* these houses," in genera!, ** became lewd and dissolute, and so impudent in Jilthiness^ 
" tbat some of their farms v^crt let far bringing in a yearly tribute'* of ivhores " to their 
'^ lusts." See Battely, 118, 119, 120. Monasteries were thus acknowledged bawdy-houses, 
like the one still seen in ruins at Pompeii, and shewing equally engraved in front that ensign 
of their business which has puzzkd sir W. Hamilton, in Arch. iv. 169. Even another 
writer, and a writer entitled to no little share of reputation for the judiciousness of his eccle- 
siastical or political opinions^ whom I may therefore, in his awn language, characterize as 
the " cclcbrious" historian of Somersetshire (see the word in bis i. 52, iii. iji)^ has carried 
the calumny so far, even without seeming to intend it, as to tell us that ** in ihe friery at 
** Ivelchester was born — Roger Bacon — ." (CoJlinson, iii. 304.) Frieries thus appear again 
to have been made by the monks nothing less than lying-in hospitals. 

• " The priory of St. German, in this deanery [of East], was returned by the commis^ 
** sioners to be worth, in temporal and spiritual property, the net annual sum of 227/. 45. hd.*' 
(Bacon's Liber Regis, 300.) See also Stevens*s two volumes additional to Monasticon, i. 33, 
** Priorat.. de Seynt Germainr— , summa inde 243/. 85. ; summa clara 227/. 4^. 8 J." 

t Pope Nicholases Valor^ ^< Ecclesia Sancti Ccrmani z li»'' 

the 
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tlie Valor of pope Nicholas ; even find nooe u late as the Befotrmation 
itsdf, and the very Valor of Henry VIIL %. The parish was thus thrown 
back in provision for its spiritual necessities, even in provision for its 
secular probably, as the want of personal intercourse with the pa- 
rishioners must certainly have obstructed the ciurent of charity from 
the monks, into the state in which it stood before the church was col- 
. legiated by Athelstan ; and indeed into a state so much worse than tbat^ 
as a stipendiary curate was less capable of charity than a rich rector : 
nor did the Reformation, which removed that exorbitant evil of com-i 
pelled celibacy, remove this. The Reformation, we must confess with 
a sigh, was with the gross multitude, with the great vulgar as well as 
the small, Uttle more than the selfishness of sacrilege, taking care to 
continue eveiy abuse which would minister to its profit. It tblis conti- 
nued the fanatical practice of monkery, by seizing upon all the recto- 
rial income as well as the conventual endowment, and so leaving <mfy 
the popish curate for the church, with the popish stipend for him §« 

But, at the original introduction of monkery into the parish, as great 
an alteration was made in the interiors of the conventual house as was 
in the canons inhabiting it. To shew this, I must take a survey of the 
house as it was disposed within, even down to the days of Mr. Willis. 
I shall thus lead my reader by the hand, walk with him into the FOoms 
of a convent, not nodding in ruined walls over our heeds, not deprived of 
its several partitions, and presenting merely one indiscriminated, one in- 
discriminable scene of confusion ; but now or lately existing in much of 

• 

J Bacon, 302, " St. German's curacy." 

§ Hals, p* 140, cites in form the Valor of 1292, for a vicar here at x1 «htlltngs a year: 
but this is all a mistake, as the vicar in the Valor belongs to Lanrake, named immediately 
before, and not to St. German's, named before Lanrake. He also speaks of the revenues 
'* being, before the Jifteenth of Richard the Second^ wholly impropriated to St. George's 
^' chapel at Windsor, and only 14/. per annum deducted towards the maintenance of th0 
^* ttvo vicars to serve the cure ;** when the tithes alone were, when even these were not 
given till the days of the Reformation, the reign of Edward VI. ; and when no provision 
was made at the time for the maintenance of two vicars, of one vicar, or of a mere curate : 
the provision has been made since, the church of Windsor charging its tithes with a volup- 
4ary payment to the curate every year. 

its 
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its conventual form, with many of its conventual rooms, and with «j/ "^Jo^^ Aa. u^ 

some even of its conventual furniture ; all inhabited equally as in the ■- ^^ - 

days of its monkery^ all preser^^ed in a condition even mare comfortable 
than in the vety meridian of its splendour. Such a walk has hever yet 
been taken by any author, and I glory in being the first to take it. 

. The house is handsome, large, and lofty, turnipg its front to thfe 
river, and presenting its back to the church. The front is composed of 
a narrow body, and two wings projecting broadly from it ; the back is 
nearly all flat : but this being built close up to the tall bank, on which 
the parsonage once stood, and the church still stands, the offices are all 
upon the ground-floor, and the first floor is level behind with the surfacfe 
of the bank. . From that bank we enter into what was still denominated 
THE GREAT HALL, in Mr. Willis's time; then extending over the two '^fC^.-H^^Ut. 
baoUrOomS, with their dressing-rooms, &c. on the right or left, and 
with 'them forming originally the dining-hall of the prioir, his eight 
brethren^ their officers occasionally with them, and their sm-^ants after 
them ; just as we see still practised in the halls of our colleges at Oxford 
upon those gaudy or festival days which shew us the ancient modes of 
collegiate dining in their fullest form. So our kings at their coronation 
dine ifi the old hall of Westminster, because it is the hall of their old 
palace there, aiid because they used to dihe in that^ when they resided 
in this. So ^^ the great hall at Eltham," in Kent, '* probably built by 
" Edward II. was also the common dining-hall of that palace ; and is in 
point of magnificence and unpolished grandeur but little inferior to 
that at Westminster.— The several kings, Richard the Second, Henry 
the Fourth, Henry the Sixth, and Henry the Seventh, resided at this 
" palace very much : and it appears from a record extant in the oflice of 
'* arms, that even the last of them most commonly dined himself in the 
*^ great hall, where his officers also had their respective tables *." On 
this accouot also was it that the windows of these halls were decorated 
so much with paintings on the glass. " The high-fancied architects of 
** our ancient churches,'* says an ingenious gentleman in a manner pecu- 
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liariy ingenious, " probably never thought of erecting a place for reli- 
'' gious worship, without giving it the devotional glow of painted glass. 
" Whether our ancestors judged as well in painting the windows o£ their 
'' lialls with coats armorial, may admit of a doubt. If we consider them 
'* as entrances to [rather pnncipal parts of] their stately mansions, the 
" richness of coloured windows has a good effect ; but there is a gloom 
" belonging to them which seems not to suit well with apartments of 
^' <:onvivial festivity *•'* Our ancestors were a serious, thoughtful race 
of men, and therefore loved to see the ''dim religious light" diffused 
over their dinners as well as their prayers ; they kept up all the forms 
of domestic devoutness in their houses ; the chapel, tlie chaplain, and 
the graces at meals ; even, their "convivial festivity** was thus attem- 
pered with religion in design, whatever it might be in practice ; the 
habits of their minds were religious, however they mi^ht occasionally 
deviate from them in acts; and their halls, which were tbrnr daily 
dining-rooms, which therefore rebounded daily to the voice oi prayer 
before and after dinner, analogously received through the paintings on 
their windows, a light softened down into a shade, that, like the o^oon's 
veil of light, at once obscured and set off the whole. This principle 
we find carried to such a luxurious and prodigal extent in one instance, 
that the lord who erected Sudeley castle in the reigns of Henry V. or VI. 
actually glazed the windows of the hall with those transparent gems the 
BERYLS, which must have cast from their small, roundingly flat, but 
irregularly disposed faces, a deeper kind of *' visible darkness,** a " li^t** 
made more thoroughly ^' to counterfeit a gloom,** in the tinge of blue 
and green reflected together upon all within +. But to descend in 

our 

* Some Account, 9, lo, 

t Leland*5 Itin. iv. 75 : " One thing was to be noted in this castle," of Gloucestershire, 
that part of the windowes of it were glased with berall ;" vtii. 32, ** the hawle of Sudley 
castle glased with rownd beralls,'' not beryl-crystals, called simply beryls by our lapidaries 
at times, because these are always columnar in their form, but actually beryl-gems ; because 
ihe beryls of Sudeley castle are said expres&Ly to be '* rownd 5" and because beryl-gems, 
though most commonly columnar like the crystals, are yet at times in the form of a round 
pebble. These gems are brought from India, from Peru, and from Silesia ; the worst from 
|he last. *' The lord Sudeley that buildid the castle," says Leland, and thus accounts uncon- 
inously for the beryls, « was a famous man of wane in king Henry 5, and kin^ Henry 6.*** 

«* daycs^ 
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our assimilation of manners, so as to come nearer to the level of a 
priory, we find even in 1669, and at the palace of Lambeth, the com- 
pany that came early to dine with the archbishop were shewn into the 
gallery, and entertained themselves in it till the archbishop came, 
*' when they all went down with him into the common hall, where 
*' were divers bishops and persons of quality ; — and — there was a high 
" table [which] w^ent across the upper end of the hall, and tables on each 
*' side, as in college-halls *.** But this mode of dining every day in 
public b^an to be disused by some a few years before ; grandeur retiring 
from the wearisome pomp of a dining-hall, to repose in the ease of a 
private eating-room ; and at the e^rl of Worcester's, in the reign of the 
first Charles, but before the Rebellion, the gates of Ragland castle (that 
castle which is ever memorable for the- gallant defence of it by this very 
nobleman afterwards) being shut at e/wew, the tables were laid ^' two in 
'* the dining-room' for my lord's family, his noble or his knightly guests^ 
" and three in the hair for inferior guests, gentlemen- waiters, or pagesf . 
Such, therefore, were the original uses of this hall at the priory of 
St. German's ; then not glazed indeed with ber}4s, but decorated wjith 
paintings, probably in the windows ! It then was very large and ample 
in its dimensions, extending the whole length of the house behind ; but 
it has since been curtailed in its proportions by the innovations of man- 

*^ dayes, and was an adoiirall (as I have heard) on sea; whereupon it was supposed and 
** spoken, that it was partly,** in the windows of the hall, *' huilded ex spoliis Gallorum** 
(iv. 75), or, as viii.' 99, says more particularly, ** Sudeley castle — was builded, as it is 
*< there commonly spoken, ex spoliis nobilium bello Gallico captorum.** But beryls seem 
•to have been more frequent formerly in this island than .they are even at present. So, among 
.the articles stolen from convents and churches by Henry VIII. and delivered to him (iH in* 
one day, is *^ a mounstrance of silver artd gilt, garnished witli counterfeit stones, with two 
" great glasses of birrall in the middes, a small chest of reliques for showing them to the 
" people/* and *' another mounstrance silver and gilt, garnished throughout with great 
^' byrratts," and " a cup of byrrall garnished with silver, and two candlesticks of bvrraU 
«' garnished with silver.'* (Stevens's Additions to Monasticon, i. 85.) So, likewise, of 
the effects of the attainted sir Adrian Fortescue, is <' a pair of candlesticks of birral, garnished 
" with silver/' (Ibid. ibid. 84,) 

*. Arch. vi. 369, 370; and Wood's Life, I21, 222, in v. ii. of Lives of Lelatid, Wood, 
and Hearne, Oxford, 1772. 

t Arch. vi. 370. 
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tiers or the variations of taste, and has thus been reduced veiy consider* 
ably in its fiize^ 

» 

. On the northern side of that apartment is a smaller one, which, in an 

anticipation of modern refinement from the mere desire of religious 

sequestration, was afterwards made what it was very recently denomi^ 

7/Le^@tVt^V.;^'^<^«^^.nated, the dining-room of the priory, now called the eating-parlour, 

with " a bow- window of ancient work" in it, at Mr. Willises viMt to 
the house. That room was apparently an original part of the priory, 
as the priory must always have had such an appendage to a mansion* 
house, for the reception of its whole family to dinner : but tlm was 
certainly constructed by bishop Bartholomew, when he converted the 
canons secular into regular canons ; discarded the pomp of dining in 
public, so obliged them all to eat in one room, smaller in size, mote^ 
retired in site, and wholly appropriated to themselves. It was accord- 
ingly remembered by aii old man lately in that ancient condition, which 
the great hall must have once presented in its aspect, and which the 
hall of a college at Oxford still presents ; a round grate for a Jire stood 
in the middle, and the cupola for the discharge of smoke from it stiU 
shews its mouth in the oeiUng, closed with a circular board painted. 
" One thinge I muche notyd inthe hauUe of Bolton/* says Leland con- 
cerning that castle in Yorkshire, which was for so many years the prison 
afterwards of the injured Mary queen of Scots, ** how chimneys w^ere 
** conveyed by tunnells made on the syds of the wauls byttvixt the lights in 
^* the haull; and by this meanes, and by no covers,'' that is, by no cupolas 
covering the vents in the roof, ** is the smoke of the harth in the hawle 
** wonder [wonderous] strangely convayed*.^' This is the first intima- 
tion in all our historical notices of our present chimnies ; it is therefore 
very valuable in the history of manners, and for this reason we ought 
to ascertain the date of the chimney, if we are able to do so. We are 
able, even from our very informant, as we know the castle itself to 
have been built by " Richard lorde Scrope, — chauncelar of England in 
/' Richard the 2. dayes — . It was a makynge xviii ycres, and the chargys 


* Itin. viiit xo. 
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'* of the buyldynge cam by yerc to looo marks*/' The modern chim- 
ney, therefore, was first formed in England between the years 1377 and 
1399' Yet whence was it derived into England? From Normandy 
beyond all doubt ; it actually appears in Normandy within a hall erected 
before the Conquest, and used for a grand dining-room by the Conqueror 
while only duke of Normandy. " On the north side*'* of the great 
goard-chamber, within the old palace of William at Caen^J)r. Ducarrel 
tells us in terms, but means assuredly both the north and south side^» 
" are two magnificent chimnies in good preservation f /* Thus does 
our present disposition of chimnies appear, though Dr. Ducarrel passes 
over the evidence with an unnoticii]^ pen^ to have been practised even 
by the Normans prior to their descent upon our island ; they of course 
brought the disposition with them ; yet we do not find it used in any of 
our halls before the builder of Bolton castle copied it : even so late as 
1540, Leiand shews us in his admiration of the chimnies, that the dis* 
position was then very rare in England, and not known by him to exist 
any where else* The disposition, in fact, was not adopted within our 
collie halls, even nearly to our own times; and, in one <^ them at 
Oxford, actually to our own : all our halls there, though altered upon 
the plan of Bolton castle, that first<-known house of the whole king4om 
for lateral or tunnel chimnies, still shewing (like the dining-room at 
Fort Eliot) that they had very lately none but the cupola chimney. 

. At the head of the dining-room was a raised platform of boards along 
the whole, with the bow- window above mentioned at the higher or 
northern end of the table, for receiving a sideboard into it : the bow* 
window is now destroyed, but some slight remains of its '^ ancient 
" work" are still visible on the wall without. And this sort of window, 
so frequent in the grander rooms of our ancestors, has been recently 
adopted by ourselves for the pleasing ornament of our own parlours or 
our own drawing-rooms |. In that window, says Mr; Wiffis, are 
** these arms in a — shield, viz. argent, three bells, or, wftich I ednjec- 

* Itin. viiir 13. + P. 59t 

X It was foraierly called a compass-vim^o^ . See Leland's Itin. )■ 1071 &c, 
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*' ture to have belonged to Robert Swimmer, last prior of this monas* 
" tery," and the only one that he knows, *' in whose time this window 
^^ is supposed," by whom ? " to have been glazed ; and in all proba- 
" bility that part of the house built, and these arms then put up*." 
This ** part of the house" w^as certainly built by bishop Bartholomew, 
arrd his arms arc certainly to be expected in the window. Other arms, 
indeed, have been given him, but given by an author w^ho has annihilated, 
his own credit upon the point, by asserting his sepulchre to be in 
Exeter cathedral, and so leading us to suppose he saw the arms at it -f ; 
though where he died, or tvhere he was buried, is utterly unknown J» 
The arms naturally refer to the building, and the erector of this has a 
natural claim to those ; they were his own family arms, I believe, and 
not united with the arms of his see, probably because he erected it, not 
from the revenues of his bishopric, but from the funds of his prii'ate 
fortune. This reason will account satisfactorily, I think, for omitting 
the arms of the see ; and the omission we shall soon find repeated again, 
in the arms of an undoubted bishop painted upon this very window. 
Of bishop Bartholomew, therefore, we may with some improvements 
say justly, what Mr. Willis, in the mere temerity of ignorance, says of 
the only prior known, that the former is the man *' in whose time this 
^* window is supposed," on the best grounds of historical analogy, '' to 
" have been" made and " glazed;" and not merely *' in all probability," 
but clearly, certainly from the very conversion of the canons secular 
into regular canons, " that part of the house built, and these arms then 
*' put up §." 

On the western side of this dining-room is what was denominated to 
^](^^^cytt^^ the days of Mr. Willis the portal || : it was the original portal of the 

priory, and actually formed the grand entrance into the house within 

* 

* Willis, 149, 150. t Izacke. % Godwin, 403. 

§ Willis, 149, 150: "In the dining-room, which you enter at the north side of the 
*' great ha1l,-^in a bow-window of ancient work, yet remain in painted glass — these 
•* arms," &c. , 

I Willis, 149 : ^* In the diQing-room,«*are several arms of the matches of the Eliots^ 
<* painted in the portal/* 

these 
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these few years ; a flight of stone steps mounting froto the court in 
front, and leading up to it. But, as the back-front has become the 
principal one, the steps have bcien removed, the doorway at the head of 
them has been turned into a window/ and the portal has been trans- 
nominated into the saloon. 


On the eastern side of the dining-room, and in the range of the 
eastern wing, was what has been lately rebuilt upon the old founda* 
tions, and is intended to be the best eating^arlour and the best drawing 
room. In apartments of so modern an appellation, I believe, had the 
monks that common dormitory, which bishop Bartholomew must have 
built at the same time with^ the dining-room, as he made it equally 
necessary with this to the completion of his new estabhshment. At the 
northern end of the wing, the prior is known from tradition to have 
had his lodgings ; and, in forming a water-closet, a little without the 
dining-room, on the east, was found a passage to his cellar below, that 
had been long disused and at last forgotten. The monks, we may 
therefore presume, had theilr dormitory near, in what is intended to be 
the best eating-parlour, the southern end of the wing. But, jas the 
nature of monastic dormitories is almost wholly unknown to us, and as 
our only dormitories at our great schools are somewhat difierent from 
these, let me give my readers a peep into one of them, that of Oseney 
abbey, near Oxford. " It was a long room, divided into sever Al parti* 
^ionsy"' says Wood, in manuscript, from the records of the abbey; " in 
every one of which [partitions] was a bed. — Every one had hjs. bed to 
*' himself, and that also open at the feet towards the common passage, 
*^ that the praefect, as he went by, might see whether each kept his 
*' place — . After every one of them was reposed^ there was a candle 
*' set upy to bum for the most part of the night, or at leasts to seirv/e^ill 
" the time of performing their nocturnes — ; the candle being lighted, 
^* the heys — were carried to the prsefect, or his vicar, by the servitour 
'' belonging thereto, and by him again [thfe doors were] at the appdinted 
/^ time opened^; then each monk, receiving their summons to rise, had 
" .h^<*» ffour §r (hereabouts allowed them, both in malung up themselves 
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•* and their beds •/* This grv€s us a full view into the inside o£ our own 
dormitory ; even after it has ceased to exist. Yet let me add to the view 
in this little-explored pc^on of antiquities, what may serve to complete 
it; that ^' tiie monks'' at St. Austin's in Canterbury, had each of them 
only " a mat and a hard pillow to lie down upon, and a blanket or rug 
*' to keep them warm;'* that *' they slept in their clothes, girt with girdles, 
'' and thereby were** sure to sufier in their health, that they might be *' al- 
^* ways ready to attend their night-derotions f •" But, as the dining-room 
ifTas called in some monasteries the fratria, the fraff^, or the /roy^er* 
house ; so was it placed, as here, close to the dortar, as the dormitory was 
equally denominated. Thus "the fratery" at Canterbury, " inMn Som- 
'' ner*s manuscript-book called the fratria, was the refectory or dining* 
^' toom of the monks;" in 1&47, the lead, timber, and other materials 
-** of the late frater-house,*' were given to. one (rf* the new prebendaries 
for the erection of a prebendal house ; and another prebendary received 
an assignment for his house, of the whole lodging " through the fratecy 
^* to the cloister, atid all the fratecy to the dortor-wall %.*' . 

Just by this fratry, as we see from a drawing of the convent at Can* 

terbury, made even in the twelfth century ; veas the locutorium or 

''j^fooiMnA^s FARLoiR §. This was a constant appendage to all our convents, and is 

at present to all abroad; the very original of parlours, m our own 
houses I). Yet it did not, as at first we are inclined to suppose it did, an- 
swer to the common or eombination rooms now used in our colleges at Qx^ 
ford andCambric^e ; as not being the apartment in which the monks met 

^ Stevens's Additions to Monastvcon, ii. lai. 
, t Battdy, 96. 

. t Gostling, 175; 80 in Leiand's Itin. iii. 119, xhtjratery at Glastonbury. 

§ Ck>sding, 175. 

I How old these are in our own houses, I know not *, but see them in L«]aiid, and sup-^ 
pose them not very old* In Itin. ii. 34, we read of <^ the maner-place of fiwelme^'' 10 
Oxfordshire, that <' the haul of it is fair^ and hath great barres of iren overthuart it inslede 
^* of crosse beames ; the parler bt/j is exceding fair and lightsum/' In iii. 83, we find^ that 
the genealogy of a family " be yn glass windows in a parlow, in the maner-place at Est 
«< Lilleworth.? And at Salisbury " bishop Beauchaump made the great bad!e, parlsr^ and 
^< chaumbre of the palace/' (iii. 97.) 

together. 
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together, engaged in conversation, and displayed their leatming, their. 
liveliness, or their amiableness, in a free communion of souls. Societj 
was not cultivated so much in those days, as in these ; and that genial 
current of the soid, conversation, 'viras generally frozen up by the cold 
rigours of discipline in monasteries. Even our hcutoria in the universi- 
ties, appear to be all extraneous to their original institutions, and in 
many of the colleges the very rooms are mere appendages to the origindl 
buildings. Yet the 'natural force of the current was so great, that k 
defied all the rigours at times, flowed on unarrested by the icy hand of 
this artificial winter, and vented itself into reservoirs very nearly similar 
to those in our colleges. We know the outbreak from the repulsion. 
" That parliament,'' says a rule in 1238, using for the intercourse a 
Dame peculiarly dignified in its sound to our ears at present, '' which ia 
^' some cloysters of Benedictines hath been accustomed to be held c^er 
" dinner, is to be interdicted wholly ♦." The monastic parlour, indeed^ 
was destined merely for any casual intercourse between one of the 
mafnbers of the society, and such of his relations or intimates as called 
upon him. This is evident from the monastery of Abingdon, whic^ 
(like ours) had no cloyster, but " near the gate had a room for a patY 
" lour, in which the monks conversed with their acquaintances and 
^^ friends, if they happened to come -f.*' Here we see the parlour 
^' near the gate** at Abingdon, as we have previously seen it " just bjr 
'* the fratry*' at Canterbury ; and these two positions unite to fix our 
parlour in the portal, at the door of the house, and by the side of the 
dining-room. ^ 

But canons regular were also obliged, like monks, to perform nightly 
o£Bces of religion in the church. Their very appellation of regulars, 
indeed, resulted principally from their observance of the ngular hours 

* '' Parliamentiini, quod post prandium in quibusdam [Bencdicltneosiuni] claustris fieri 
'' coDSuevity pcnitua iuterdicatur.'' ^Newcome's Hist, of St. Albaa's Abbey, 134, 144^ 

536-) 

t Monasticoo, iv^« ''Nee babebant clau^uai-^^cut nunc babeni — pro claustro;**-^ 

^ habcbaiU juxta portam ^omuin pro locutoric^ in qui cum noiis 8uU et amicisj^ si ferte 

<' venisstDt^ loquebantnr/' 
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^Ke. cA^ftA£y6. oj prayer by night and by day %. Those hours were nine in die evening, 

twelve at night, three in the morning, and six. And as we have just 
seen the very canons of Oseney abbey, when laid in their beds, having 
** a candle set up'* in the dormitory, " to burn for the most part of the 
^* night, or at least to serve till the time of performing their nocturnes;'* so 
we may further see the canons of Ely, *' having just made their proces- 
<*' sion tfi church in the night, having just returned into their dormitory, 
*' and a few of them just entered their beds,*' when the bell-tower fell 
down upon the quire §• This was therefore a performance, for which a 
common dormitory seems to have been almost equally calculiated, as for 
the preclusion of matrimony. Yet the going for this purpose to the 
church, however near, must have exposed the persons of our canons 
dangerously, to winds, to rains, or to snows ; thus aggravating a dis* 
cipline already very severe, into a rigour intolerable in itself. For this 
reason, even that fond presumption, which hoped to raise the body in 
its present state, into a superiority over half the demands of nature ; 
would be obliged to shrink a little in its views, to make its philosophy 
bend a little to sensation, and to form a chapel within the priory for 
ihese devotions. 

The original language of Italy has stamped itself in a thousand signa- 
tures, upon the languages Celtic and Teutonic of this island. The ex- 
tension of the Roman victories, the diiiusion of the Roman refinements, 
the conveyance of Christianity from Rome to the Britons, and the con- 
veyance of it fi-om Rome to the Saxons again; have all united to fix 
those signatures deeply on the present dialects of Britain. But tHe Ian-- 
guage of religion has them imprinted most deeply ; evety appropriate 
term in it being apparently Latin. Hence our cfiapel is only the capeUa 
of the Romans, is even their capsella, freed' from thp sibilating letter, 

X Tngulphus, 500, speaking of some who came with him to tho abbey, yet* were 
'* rigorem religionis abhorrentes," he adds; ** hos omnes — adorientalem partem monastem 
^* manerejussit — j fabricansque, illis ibidem capellam^ horas regulares i^tn noctumas quam 
* ** diufnas tempore quo monachi persolvebant, el rpsos persolvere jifssit." 

I Wharton's Anglia>Sacra, i. 643: « In nocte — facta — ^processione^yet conventu in 
'' dormitorium regrediente, vix paucis fratribus in lectalis ingressis.'' 

• -" and 
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and therefore signified originally a mere case for relics. Thus an an- 
cient author mentions " a silver capella/' or chapel, " in which wai a '^^^^e^*^^^ 
** portion of relics ;" as an ancient formulary orders some persons to ^"^^^^^ 
5wear, " upon^the chapel of sir Martin," the shrine of a saint by the 
courtesy of some university in the collation of a bachelor's degree 
created a knight^. Such a shrine is described in the tenth century, as a 
capsa** or case " of solid gold, — stored with the choicest relics, and 
modelled in the form of 2L chapel -f.'' But what was this* form ? It 
was merely, the figure of our Saviour upon the cross, with relics reposited 
within the one or the other. A prelate of Ely, eren as late as* the reign 
of Stephen, carried with him in a journey "a very fine chapel which 
** was taken out of the church:'' but was " asilver cross,*' made by 
Brithnod; flie abbot in the /en/A century, " on which the body of our 
^ Saviour was, by an ing^iious artifice, left hollow, to contain the relics 
'^ of the saints Vedastlis and Amandus %.'* But the appellation of chapel 
soon ascended much higher, and fastened on*all the other furniture of a 
'^ sacellum ;'* the principal communicating its own appellation to its 
subordinates; Thus Charlemagne is said in his will to hare ordered his 
'* chapely^ that: is$ his ecclesiastical minister^, > which came to him by 
" inheritance,- to be preserved wholfc ; excepting whatever he himself 
'^ had added to the same chapel, in vessels or in books, which who would- 
** might buy §..'* Erom relics ina ** sacellum," however, the emigrating 

^ Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 633 : <^ Capsam cum dente S. Petri/'* Spehaiaa's Glds- 
sary : ** Evodius de Miraculis. S. Stq>hani, lib. i. ' Capella argentea, in qu& erat reliquiarum 
'^portio'/' Marcul. lib. i. formuL 38 : >' Super capellatn domini Martini/' 

t Speiman t '^ Ekkehardus junior, ^ qui obiit anna 996 ;-^— ^ Oapsa solide- aurca^ — ^reiiqatia 
^' summis reftrtt) in formam capellw creataW These <* capscer,'' or coM^MTyere so finely 
engraved, that,, as lbe^^ocd forms chasse in French fot a shrine^ so has >the thing produced 
enchasser to enchase* 

% Wharton's Anglia Sacra^ i. 6a2, '^ Capellam optimam, .quam— de ecdesi&tlilerat 
'^ [Nigellus] ;" and i. .606, <' Crucem fecit argenteam^— in qu& forma corporis Christie 
^ ingenio artificis cavata, sanctorum reliquiasVedasti etxAmandi conliaebat^ quam Nigelkis 
^ -episcppus deecclesia'aspor-tavit.'^ 

{ Florentius, a84 : ^* Capellam, id est ecclesiasticum minislerium> quod per hiereditatem' 
^ sibi venit, integrum servari decrevitj exceptifs 8iqua<ipse capellaeeidem in va^ aut libris • 
*' addidisset, qu» qui vellet emeret." 

VQj.».ii«. pp. name 
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name rery naturally passed .to the ^^saceEum" itself, and so completed 
its progress. Durandus repeats with a tone of dubiouraess froili others, 
what is certainly true in itself, and highly to the honour of the parties, 
that '^ anciently in military expeditions, a small room wm formed in 
" a tent,'' the general's tent, " and covered with goat-skins;" that 
'^ tvithin this was mass celebrated, and to this was the name of chapel 
** given^y An incident of history, of early history, of our own, 
reduces this intimation into reality, and exhibits the reality in its full 
lustre. The great Alfred, in the rnnM century, '' commanded his chap* 
'' ImnSj' says Asser, his coftmporaryf " to keep candies burning day 
'* and night l^efore those hely relics of many of God's elect, which 
always accompanied him wherever he went ; thongh the candles were 
exposed to the blowing violence of winds, through the tJanness i^the 
^^ tents %.'' Here then .we behold reHcs attendant upon the king, and 
attendant under* the cover of a tent. But we find the evidence of Asser 
Qonsummated, by a writer of (hc^teenth century; Rudbome a:pres9ing 
the *samet command with greater bcerity, yet with fuller expUci4ness> 
thus,. ^^^ he placed a candle &£ twenfy*four divisions in his chapel K' 
A most memorable event in the private life of Alfred, is thus eaplmned 
satisfactorily iovHt^ first timc^ But we -may illustrate it and our subject 
by more incidents of a similar quality. " Amberbachius testifies," cries 
an author who never thought of this application of the testimt>ny, ** that 




H SpdaiM; <* Dujsmdus in RatianHit,. Uh. iL eapcro:— ^ Sun€ qm dicitnt,. ^uod/aiitU 
^' c}Mit&fl» 'iii expedition! bus,, in teatorio fiebantrdomunculac de pelitbus caprarum supertects, 

** in quibus missae celebrant ur, et inde capelia^ nomcn tractum cst\'* The ignofawce of 

DuraiidMS has given an inaccuracy to his langui^, thus made the <^ domuneula^" asore than 

one within one pavilion, ^ in tentorin,"* and then. derived ^' capcUa" ridiculousiy iirom 
^*^ ftilibus capramm." Biit we see the object disunctly enough through: the ihist; and I 

have accordingly translated his *^ indc capellae nonien tractum est," merely into- what 
:n)ust be certainly ihci4ided in. the meaning, '^ to this was the name of ehapel grvcn/' but Dot 

into all which is included,, that '^ hence the very name of chapel was derived." 

f Aaaer,. 6$: '<^ Suos capellanos imperavit,r—<x>ram Sanctis multoruni electorum Dei" 
•*' reliquiis, qua semper eum ubique comitabantur, — ventorum vioIenti& inAante — per— ^ 

*^ tentoriorum tenuitates,'' &c. 

- * Wbacton's Anglia Saci% u 2o8 : ^ Posuic- in capellft sua candelam v^iatt quatuor 
•*' partium.'' 
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** in the monastery of St. Emeram he saw the altar y which Charles the 
" Great carried dbout zvith him, and used in his tent, upon his warlike 
expeditions -f." A prelate of Ely also was buried, in 1478, " with 
torches, and horses, and one horse bearing his chapel with its oma- 
^* ments w\A furniture^' a small tent with its " furniture" of relics and an 
iiltar, as well as with candles, plate, and book for the *' ornaments'' of 
the latter J. A bishop of Durham also was buried in 1333, when for a 
burial-fee was claimed '' the chapel, namely, the horses carrying the 
" shrine, the wax^candles, and the rest §/' A second bishop of Dur- 
ham was interred in 1359, when with greater explicitness the author 
mentions '* two great horses bearing his body in a litter, and one mule 
bearing his chapel \^r as in 1381, *' the body*' of a third *' was 
brought m a c^ono^" while ** Xht chapeV* still attended theproces- 
irion %. And, to run back into a very early period of Saxon antiquity, 
Ina, king of the West-Saxons*, in the seventh centiiry, " caused a 
" ^chapel ^ to be formed o^ silver and gold, with ornaments and vases 
*' equally gold and silver ; and placed it unthin the great churcK' of Glas- 
tonbury ; ** delivering two thousand six hundred and forty pounds of 
*' silver for forming the chapel ^ as the cdtar was two hundred and sixty- 
** four poundarof gold, the chalice and patin often pounds <rfgold, the 
center eight pounds and twenty mancuses* of gold,, the candlesticks 
twelve pounds and a half of silver, the coverings of the books of the Gos- 
•* pel twenty pounds and sixty mancuses of gold,, the water-vessels and 
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i Staveley's Hiet. of Churches, 215, from '^ Vit. Ambertecb»> ad fin. Coiistitut. Car. 
*• Magni." 

X Wharton's Anglik Ssicra, i. 673 : ^' Cum torchisy et.equis, et uno equo portante 
^ capellam suam cum omamentis et apparatu/' 

§ Ibid, i.' 761 : *^ Vendicabat sibi sacrista capelhtm^ .scilttct; equos feretrum d&ferented> 
*♦ ceram, et alia.'* 

I Ibid. i. 766: '^^ Duos magnoff equos portantes ct)rpus ejus in lectica, et unum equum 
<< mulum portantem capellam/^ 

^ Ibid. i. 771^ 772: *' Veredam, Ahglice chariot, in qui. dicti episcopi corpus fuerat- 
«« deportatum,' — imo et capellam.V In explanation of carrying a corpse ina chariot, which 
may sound strange to the nice ear of criticism, . let me remark, that the corpse was carried 
merely on Ibe wheels of the carriage, the body being taken off; and that fiineraU of a superior 
sort, .if coming from a distance, are thus conducted in Cornwall to this day. 

p.p 2.. ' '^ other. 
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^'lOther vases of the altar. seventeen pounds of gold ^ water being even 
now used by the Papists and some Protestants of our own church, as it 
was equally .used by the .primitive church* *© make the wine of the 
cucharist more truly wine — by the infusion of water, " btmns' for the 
offertory *' seven pounds of gold, vase for the holy water twenty pounds 
*' of silver, an image of our Lord and of the blessed Mary and oiihe 
'^ ttvelve apostles. a hundred and seventy-five pounds of silver and thirty- 
^' iCight pounds of gold," the apostles being in sil4)er, but our Lard and the 
Virgin Mary in gold, ^' the pall for ihe altar and the ornaments for the 
^'priests being artfully woven on both sides with gold and pcecious 
*^ stones*/' This is sueh a chapel . of xelics as antiquit)r cannot parallel, 
for expensiveness of fabrication and costliness of decorations, worthy of 
the monarch that had it formed, and worthy of the church to which he 
gave it. Thus did the Latin appellation for a case of relics gradually 
extend itself to what it always accompanied, the moveable " sacellum'* 
of a kin^ or a bishop in their travels, the portable and private "ark 
" of God dwelling within curtains f/' Thus too it came to fix finally 
upon those " ecclesiolae** of stone^ which were erected for oratories 
and tomb-houses at greater churches, or were attached as oratories 
merely to palaces, to priories, and to mansion-houses ; because these 
were, .equally with those, the repositories of relics. 

How soon these chapels began to be buiJt, whp can pretend to a&ccr- 
?tain ? Facts alone must do this^ and let facts therefore do it. Bishop 

♦ Gale, ]• 310, 311 : '** Fecit etiani'idem rex construere quandam capeHam «x «uro et 
^'.argento, cum ornamentis et vasis similiter aureis et argenteis; acinfra^ for intra ^'ma* 
'^ jorem [ecclesiam] collocavit. Ad capellam itaque construendam duo.milliaet sexcentaet 
•^^guadragiota libras argenti donavit, et altare ex.ducentia.et sexagiuta quatuor llbris auri erat, 
'<< calix cum patent de x libris auri, incensarium de viii libris et xx mancis auri, candelabra 
*' ex xit libris et dimidb argenti, cooperturia jibrorum Evangelii de xx libris et Ix mancis 
•'^ auri, vasa aquaria et alia vasa altaris ex xvii libris auri, pelves de viii libris auri, vas ad 
*<^aquam benedictam ex xx libns argenti, imago Domini et Beatas Maris etduode^im apos- 
<' tolorum ex c^ntupi et Ixxv libris argenti et xxxviii libris auri, palla aUaris. et omameota 
« sacerdotalia undiqqe auro et lapidibus prctiosis subtilitcr contexta." 

,t " See now," cries the dignified because devout David, " I dwell in an bojuse of cedar, 
•<* but the ark of Qod dwelletb witbin curtains." i Sam. vii. a. 

Symon, 


\ 
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Symon, of Ely, died in 1 344, and was buried at Ely in the new ckapd ^ 
of St Mary, before " the altar of the same chapel, on the fabric of C^^^^clj^^ , 
*^ which he had laid out very great sums \ ;'* as Crandene, a prior of Ely^ 
who died in 1341, " caused to be erected at the prior*s lodging a new 
" chapel of wonderful beauty §•" That new chapel we find mentioned 
as the old, a few years before ; when one, who became bishop of Ely 
in 1290, and sat seven years, was buried " on the south side of the 
*^ church, between the two pillars near the high altar, at the entrance 
*^ of the old chapel of St. Mary ||/' We here see a chapel by name 
'attached to the cathedral, attached ev^n to the priors lodging, so early 
at Ely! But much earlier, even in or. about 1133, St Etheldred, the 
founder and patroness of the church at Ely, was said to have been 
*' seen praying in a certain -chapeV of her own church, ** holding the 
'' psalter in one hand and a wax*candle lighted in the other ^/* Only a 
few years later we find two chapels more in the church of Ely, • called 
Chetesham and Dounham, and one in the very infirmary of the priory *. 
About 1 130, Malmesbuty mentions ** the chapel of St. Andrew,'* " the 
'* chapel of the Holy Trinity,'* and ** the chapel of St. Martin,'* each of 
which is denominated an " ecclesiola** by another author in the Monas- 
ticon ; and as having given the names of Andrewesie, of Godney, and 
* of Martenesie, to the isles on which they respectively lay, within the 
jurisdiction of Glastonbury f . Bishops, we may be sure, had chapels 

X Gale, i. 652 : '^ Sepultas est apud Ely in nova capelU S. Marias, coram altare ejusdem 
** capellae, circa cujus fabricam sumptuosas fecit expcnsas." 

§ Ibid. i. 649 : " Fabricari fecit ad hospitium prioris novaro capellam mirandi decoris.^ 

il Ibid. i. 639: '* Ex parte australi ecclesie, inter duas columpnas juxta magnum altare, 
'^ ad introitum vcteris capellae B. Mariae." 

^ Ibid. i. 618 : ^ B. Ethel^reda visa fuit orare in quidam capella, in unA manu psalte- 
'' rium tenuil, in alii vero cereumaccensum.'' 

• Ibid. i. 633 : " In ecclesia Elyensi — calices — ^ quorum umis fuit in cj^pelli iniirmo«-. 
<* rum, — unus in capella de Chetesham, et alius in capelli dc Dojinham/' 

t Ibid,, i. 330 : ** Andreweseie — sic cognominatur a Sancto Andrea, ciyus ibidem 
*< babetur capella, sicut et Godeniae propter capellam Sanctae Trinitatis, et Marteneseie a 
** Sancto Martino, cujus ibidem tsl capella/' Monasticon, i. 2 : " Ecclesiola de Sancti 
" Trinilate," " ccclesiolam Sancti Andreae," *^ ecclesiolam Sancti Martini." Hence 
Ctfdney appears to be more truly denominated Godney, and the vulgar prove better etymolo- 
ffists than the Jearned. 

at 
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^t their palaoes^ as w^have seen a prior have one at his lodging. 
Accordingly Walkelin, who died • bishop> of Winchester in lopi, is ^ 
noticed *' as often as he celebrated the solemn service of the mass in his^ 
** chapel at fUnchester, to have had a deacon and subdeacon from the ' 
^ monastery J/' Rings also had their chi^l^ as Edgar is attested to- 
have ** given out of his chapel cases and philaterie^' of relics, '' with 
" the relics of some saints §/' We have even seen chapels to large 
ehurches before, under the appellation of porticoes ; as eariy as the days 
of Bede, as- early aa the days of Eddius ||. And in a charter given by ' 
Ina, but recited by Malmesbury, we find even the rural chapels in< 
the jurisdiction of GUstonbury, mentioned * as early as 725 ; the 
charter forbidding the bishop to fix his episcopal chair, or to do any 
official act, without invitation from the abbot, '^ in the very church of 
^ GlastonbQry> : or in ^^ churches sui^cct to s/,— oF^tit thmr chapels %.'* 
Chapels, ther^ore> are very old among us, were very early denmninated^ 
^ eccleeiolse/* or little diurcbes, by our ancestors, and in their, origin t 
Kc nearly as old as our churches themselves^ 

Such ah ecclemla ynr know to luure been formed in St. GenxKm's 
prioix;. as tfaditioa says it contained that very series ci paintings, 
which ranges along the side oi the new room called the gallery. These 
are paintings finely executed, though not artfully designed ; not suffi* 
cicntly attentive to the principles of perspective, but very pleasing^ to 
the. eye of a surveyor, from the lively brilliancy of their colours, very 
affecting to the mind of a religious man, from the sacred nature of their 
subject, and very striking to the imagmation of an antiquary, from their, 
age. ThjC. series^ comprehends. the venerable history oFour Saviour s life> 

X Wharton, i. '296: '^Quoiies c^ebrabat xnissarum solemnia in capelUt' iBua l^iuto- 
'* niensi, diacoDum et subdiaconum monachos faabebat/' 

S Ibid. i. 604 : <^ Dedit-*de 8U& capflla capsides et philateria, .cum nomittllonim sanc- 
«' torum reliquiis." 

I See ii. 3, preceding. 

^ Gale, i. 31^: «*Ne in ipsam Glastoniie ecclesiam, nee in ecclesiia sibi 8ubditi8,-^nec 
•' in canim capellis/* See also Edgar's charter in Moiwlicon, i. 16, as ftiHcr atill, yet less 
true. 

1 froip ^ 
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from his nativity to his crucifixion^ in fourteen tablets, twelve on boards 
and two on canvass.. The late lord's aunt was actually ofiered fire 
hundred pounds for them ; and^ as an ancient monument of the. art of 
painting, they are (I suppose) much more \Tiluable. They are, how*- 
ever, beginning now to chip with age j and may well do so, though 
they were preserved with all attention by my lotA, being hung upon a 
southern wall, on each side of a large fire-place, * well supplied with fuel* 
Their age we know to be prior to the Reformation, and they are certainly 
more than two hundred and fifty years oid. But what is their oertaiii 
age to their probable ? Upon every principle t)f historical probabilify, 
we must refer them to a much earlier date, to thfe days of bishop Bar- 
tholomew, the foimder of the ctefpel, '<tid consequently the decorator 
of it. Thus they are more than stc kilfidfed years old ; the oldest set 
of paintings, I presume, in the whole kingdom/ Tet that antiquity 
which gives such a dignity to them, requires they should be preserved by 
being copied; and the present lord will have them copied, I hope^ 
before the very vividness of the colouring has proved perfidious to th<i 
duration of it, or age has robbed the painftings of more of their original 
lustre. But the chapel, which they so richly decorated, is pointed out 
by the finger of tradition to have been in the body-end of the eastern 
wing, between what are reported to have been the lodgings of -the prior^ 
and what I suppose to have been the dormitory of the monks, upon 
what is now shrunk up into a narrow passage, betwii(it the best drawing- 
room and the best eating-parlour, yet terminates in a Window with an 

open pavilion to the east *. 

These 

* Mr. Willis, in a gross b&rbarism of taste, lias omitted all mention of these'paintings, 
and in a gross ut>feeHugi>ess of antiquarianism, aM designation of the rooms.ocetspi^ by the 
chapel, the dormitory, the parlour, or the portal of this prioty. I had originally recort* 
mended the care of the paintings above to the late lord, and to his oldest son ; many months 
, before the premature and sudden decease of hifn \vho was characterized : by me as ** the 
'^ singularly worthy heir'* of tl^ late lord, the honourable Edward James Eli6t, in Septem- 
ber 1797* But though I could not leave this to remain in the text, I cannot but recite it in 
a note, as the strongest signature of my respect for tfie memory of a person, whom every 
good husband and every good man must long continue to respect; who, by the indulgence 
of habitual sorrow for the loss of a beloved wife, had contracted such a tendency to spasms 
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These were the parts of the priory, which bishop Bardkolomew masf 
hay€ constructed, when he introduced canons regulap into it in the roonK. 
of the secular before; when he therefore compelled them to eat toge- 
ther in one dining-room, to sleep together in one dormito]y,.and to pray 
together every third hour of the night in one chapel. Such constructions^ 
undoubtedly forn>^ a very considerable portion of the priory. The bishop • 
was accordingly considered^ on. aecounl.of them^ and of his establish-^ • 
ment of monkery in them, to stand in the very relation of Athelstan to* 
the priory, to supersede indeed the honour of Athdstan in- founding it, 
and to rank as the very founder himself. *" There wbb here/* says* 
Ldand from the records of the priory, " an* episcopal see in the time of 
'^ Ethelstan, which was afterwards transferred. to the church of Exeter 
^^ by St. Edvrard the Gonfessor-king ; and afterwards Bartholomew^ 
" then bishop of Exeter> herefDundeda, monasteryof regular canons^.'* 
His arms therefore were sure to be painted,, if any were, in the bow* 
window of the dining-room^ Nor let me rest my general reference of 
these arms to the personal constructor, upon any notions however com-*- 
mon in themselves, upon any principles however, apparent of good sense,- 
Let me appeal to auth^ty, because in antiquarianism, as in law>. 
authority is eonsidesed ta be of more weight than reason,, even the ^ 
authority of the first of our English antiquaries, Leland ; who says • 
bishop " Skirlaw made all or a peaoe of the lanterns at. York minster,— 
''foe there be his armes sette f // Skirlaw^s awn historian says^ accord- - 
iBgly r *^ he built a great /»ar^ of^whatis vulgarly ealkd the lantern, ati 

10. the heart, accordmg to the accounts of his physicians,- as made him at last a^martyr to * 
that i>est of all earthly loves, the conjugal ; but who, still more to the honour of his head t 
and of bis heart, confessed ^priyately to a friend many years before his death, even in the - 
first paroxysBis of his sorrow, that he could find no relief from it except in the Book of Gor>.^ 
'•^ Vivfll post funera virtus !*' May such virtue still live in the remembrance of the religious, . 
as live it certainly does and 4vill in- the unperishing records of God ! 

♦ Leland's Coll. i. 75 : « Fuit tempore Ethelstani sedes episcopalis, que postea per S. • 
" Ed>fi^rdum Confess, regem translaU fiiit ad ecclesiam Exoniensem^ Et post B. tonc^ 
•^ episcopus Exon. hie fimdavit monaster, canom ic^ukriamr'^ 

t lun* viak 9.. 
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^' York minstCT; in the viiddle of which work, he placed his flrww J." ^&9Ctta/oAm6. 
In the *^ bow-window"* also " yet remain, in — painted glass," says Mr. 
WiHis, concerning his own time, " the arms of Arundel, viz. six 
*^ martlets or, quartering Carminow, azure, a bend or" These belong to 
•John Arundel, the very builder of the ancient parsonage at St. Columb, 
who was made bishop of Exeter in 1502, and died in 1504 §. He was, 
as I have noticed before ||, of the Arundels of Lanhern in Cornwall, and 
his great-grandfather Johii had married Elizabeth, daughter and: coheiress 
of siF Oliver Carminow, knight. His own private arms only are exhibited, 
just as I have noticed tljose of bishop Bartholomew to be before ; just also 
as those of bishop Skirlaw are upon the lantern at York> six rods inter- 
lacing one another in the ^hape of a sieve ♦ ; and just as those of archbishop 
Sudbury, sable a talbot seiant within a border engrailed argent, with 
those of another benefactor not known by them now, a text JA. crowned 
or, on a cross azure, are still seen in a window of the chapter-house at 
Canterbury % ; for one and the same reason, their construction of these 
respective buildings out of their privatie fortunes. The bishops of Exe- 
ter indeed might naturally consider themselves as officially the patrons of 
St. German's priory, from the refounding of it by one of their predeces- 
sors in the see. Yet this alone could not have produced a selection of 
bishops, to be recorded upon glass. It could still less have produced so 
scanty a selection. It could, least of all, have marked the persons of 
this selection by their private arms. The distinguishing though frail 
memorial for bishop Arundel, therefore, was occasioned by the same 
principle as- bishop Bartholomew's own was ; and the honour was paid 

X WhartonU Anglia Sacra,, i. 775: " Hic—magnam partem vulgo lanterii, xniaisterii 
^^ Eburacensis construxit ; in medio cujus operis, arma sua posuit.'^ 

§. WiHis, 149, 150; and Godwin, 415. He had the custody of the temporalities, .22 Feb« 
1501, that is, 1 501-2, and the investiture of them, 5 July 150a. Hedied 15 March 150 j, 

« 

that is, 1503-4; 

H See vi. i. 
. * Wharton's Aoglia Sacra^ 1^77$^ Skirlaw built,* besides the Jantern at York, a great 
part of the cloyster at D.qrham, £cc. ^^ De quibus omoibus ff;dificiis arm% sua, viz.^6 yirgaa 
<^ vicissim flcxatas in forma cribri^ impo^uit/' This kind of bearing;^ in the mystical language 
of heraldry, is called^^//y. 

f Gostling, 399. 

YOi;,. 11, QQ ^ to 
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to beneficence, by gratitude. Arundel was a benefactor to the priory, 
in reboilding probably some part of the original structure, that had now 
grown ruinous; and so was commemorated in this ever-open, ever- 
legible book of benefactors. But,^ as he died in two years after his 
coming to the see, he assuredly did not live to perfect what he bad 
begun; and his immediate successor, Hugh Oldham, who died in 15 IQ, 
completing the work for him, became entitled to a pane with him 
in this perishing register of honour. Hence we have. in the bow- 
window " likewise," adds Mr. Willis, '* the arms of this priory, as I 

suppose, being a su^ord and ttvo keys endorsed in saltire 

, impaling Ouldhara, bishop of Exeter (as I judge by the 

/' mitre over it), sahle, a cheveron or, bettfeen three awls proper, on a 
^' chief of the seco9id ' three roses gules *y AJ[r. Willis mistakes the 
impaling arms for those of the priory, when the mitre shews them to 
be those of the bishopric. Tliey are indeed a little difierent l^ora the 
present arms of the see ; the sword of these being in pale or placed 
erect, and of those in saltire or placed oblique. But the priory-arms 
have been accidentally discovered, since IMr. Willis wrote ; where the 
difference between them and his appears much greater. In digging 
among the ruins of the chancel a few years ago, along with the seat for 
a stall was found a bounded piece of oak, black in ^colour, but about 
fourteen inches and a half in length, with two feet in circumference ; 
dharged with a sword and one key in saltire^ This was one of the two 
pillars at the sides of the stall, being fluted in front, yet flat at the back, 
having all its original length, and therefore shewing the sword with the 
key about the middle of iL It hence appears, as the very existence of 
arms on such an object witnesses, a pillar to the stall of the prior ; the 
only member o1^ a monastery also, as I have shewn before, who sat in 
the chancel f • Thus we have three stalls of stone in the cathedral of 
-Rochester, one of which is marked by the arms of the see to be the 
inshop's %. The arms then of *' a sword and two keys endorsed in sal- 
^' tire,*' impaling what are certainly the arms of Oldham, as they are 
^equally displayed in stucco over the chimney-piece of a room, that was 

• Willis, 150. * t See iii. 3, before. it Arch. x. 267. 

formerly 


ji 
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fbrmo-Iy the principal part of the president's lodgings in a very respect- 
able college at Oxford, to which Oldham was equally a benefactor, even 
Corpus Christi, that 

Pyrgo^ tot Priami natoram regia nutrix ; 

and are again displayed upon the tomb of the bishop, in the cathedral 
of Exeter ; unite with the mitre to shew Oldham was bishop of Exeter, 
and to tell he was a benefactor to the priory. The arms of Sudbury, the 
archbishop, appear on the eastern side, and the arms of the archbishopric 
on the western, of a door in the chapter-house leading into the cloysters at 
Canterbury ♦. And as to the sword with two keys endorsed in saltire, 
however imnoticed the incident has hitherto been by the crowd of our 
heraldrical or local writers, they were certainly the arms of the se? down 
to the death of Oldham f . 


We thus lend an historical consequence to these arms in the bow- 
window of the dining-room ; yet give them only as much as the arms 
on the stucco or in the windows of our collies at Oxford, and the arms 
on the windows, the doors, or the stalls, at Canterbury, or at York, are 
known to have. We even find there were arms on the same principle, 
within the church of St. German's ; the benefactors to it being recorded 
at fV> in the same manner. ^* There yet remain," adds Mr. Willis, 
concerning the church of his time, but without the slightest application 
of the fact to history, so much quicker is the eye than the intellect in 
most persons ! " some arms in the windows, with carvings on the seats, 
'* particularly of Stafford and Courtney, bishops of Exeter ; and the 
" aforesaid arms, viz. a sword and two keys endorsed in saltire, pre-. 
'* sumed to be those of the priory, are frequently repeated J.*' Peter 
Courtney was made bishop of Exeter in 1478, and Edmund Stafford in 
13Q5 before §. These must both of them have been considerable bene^ 
factors to the church, and therefore had their memories preserved with- 
in it in this emblematical manner. They probably were the repairers 
of the church, in two important points. The roof of the nave, as I 


• Oottling, 399, 4oO» 
t Willis, 15a. , 


t Tanner's Notitia by Nastnitb, p. xxix. 

§ GodwiDi 414 and 41 a» ^ 

Q Q 2 have 
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have formorly observed, wa^aM carved originally', and still remains so 
from the western end to the fourth pillar eastward* . This shews the 
roof to have been repaired, and with less than royal munificence, at 
some late period. But there ha^ been a renewal in an adjoining part of 
the church, still more remarkable. . The three next arches to the east, 
but on the south, are morfe ornamented than the four to the west, the 
curves of them are less sharp, the pillars are of a slenderer bulk, and 
the stone of Tarton Down is suddenly exchanged, for mporatoneu 
Tradition also tells to the present day, of some grand- reparation. made 
of these arches of the church, it knows not when, but ijn consequence of 
isome destruction, it knows not what. These renovations of the church, 
therefore, appear to correspond with the suggestions of the arms, and 
to shew Stafford, to shew Courtney, thuis recorded on account of these 
renovations. But the same arms appeared w^ith carvings upon some 
seats, if we consider the words of Mr. Willis in a sen'^e strictly gmm- 
matical; or, in that laxer sort of interpretatipn, which iilone (I believe) 
is suited to his Joose mode of writing, carvings appeared witluout any 
arms; to mark some one seat witli distinction, and to make it considered 
by Mr. Willis as erected by one of these bishops. One accordingly 
remains, and only one, when the arms of the windows have vanished 
w ith their glass ; a tall, large, antique .pew in the parochialy and not 
the priory y part of the churcli, the chancel of the old cathedral, wprked 
all over with carvings, once the seat of the rector assuredly, then that 
of the steward of the xectory, and therefore that of the lessee of the 
rectory at present. But the arms of the see we find ^' a sword and two 
'* keys indorsed in saltire," were " frequently repeated" in the windows. 
These windows, like that seat, must have been in the parochial part of 
the church ; as (except a skylight recently opened) there are no win- 
dows in the priory part, either large or lightsome enough to receive any 
painting of arms upon them. The very windows therefore concur with 
the evidence before, to prove the arms were emblazoned upon them^ as 
the ensigns of the bishopric, and not of the priory. And the latter arms 
combine with the former, to shew those of Courtney and of Stafford 
were, what, we hav^ seen episcopal arms twice before to bci merely the 
.private and family arms ^f those bishops ; yet to indicate their episcopal 

dignity, 
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dignity, by their episcopal arms repeated on the windows. . So, at 
Canterbury, '* in the .great western window of the chapter-hoiise, are 
"f four shields supported by angels, which are evidently intended to 
*/ commemorate the builders of the nave, cloisters, and chapter-house;'* 
one, . Sudbury's, another unknown, ^' the third, Courtney, the fourth, 
*' Arundel — . llie same arms," Sudbury's, ** and those of Courtney ^ 
V and Arundel are often repeated in the vaulting of the nave, the 
V. chapter-house, and cloister*/' 


*/ 


. Coats of arms were originally the cognizance of military men alone. 
But war becoming what it is dreadful to think; the general profession 
of man, the chief object of his passions, and the principal ground of his 
glory ; these cognizances grew so extensive in their use, and so honour- • 
abie in their nature, that all the professions of peace itself, the 
lawyers, the physicians, even the very clergy, took up the symbols of^ 
war, either as private persons or as public functionaries, to mark their 
pride of family, or to shew their dignity of office. Hence priors and 
bishops had their coats of arms, equally with warriors themselves. 
Such a practice would be sure to arise soon, upon the general use of 
such badges; and, as the badges have already appeared to be very 
ancient, the practice must be ancient too. Those I have proved to have 
been long prior to the Conquest, and this seems to be also prior ; thte 
arms upon the oaken pillar being probably as old as the stall, as the very 
chancel itself, and consequently coaeval with Athelstan, the constructor 
of both. Hence Bartholomew, the bishop of Exeter, so early as ii6i, 
could have his arms put up in the bow-window of that dining-room, 
which he erected for his regular canons ; as a signature of his erection of* 
it. Hence also w^e find the prior of Bodmin retaining to the Reformation 
those arms of his office, which must originally have been assumed by his 
predecessors, when the church had equally a prior and a bishop ; prior 
Vivian, who died in 1533, appearing to this day in the church with 
these " the arms of the prior," upon his tomb, " in a field St. Pedyr 
** [St. Petrock] sitting in his chair or throne of' state proper, with his 

♦ Gostling, 399, 400. 

'* crosier 
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^^ Cramer in his hand and mitre on his head;' arms^ evidently those of . 
the bishoprie at first, as evidently those of the priory afterwards, and 
still remaining as both, with a little variation, the arms of the town at 
present ♦. The prior of St. German's, in the same mode of acting as his 
younger brother of Bodmin, adopted the arms of the bishopric for the 
arms of the priory^ and continuied the use of them probably after the 
seat of the bishopric was removed to Exeter. The removed bishop also^ 
like the town of Bodmin, retained the arms of both with a little variation; 
doubling the keys to signify the double sees, indorsing them to make 
them more distinguishable, but still keeping the sword in scdtire with 
them ; and having erected the sword since, to discriminate the whole 
perhaps from the nearly similar arms of Winchester see. 


Malmesbury intimates concerning the regular canons of Exeter, as I 

have noted before, that their strict discipline, " in the luxuriousness of 

** the times, has been in some degree relaxed ;" by permission probably 

to the Canons, under pretence of sickness, to sleep and to eat occasionally 

%z,J('Ji^rva>t.y^ in other apartments. There must therefore have been an infirmart 

for them, in the priories of Exeter and St. German's ; at which they 

were discharged from the nightly offices of devotion in the chapel, and 

even indulged with better dishes of meat. To gain such an indulgence^ 

and such a discharge, under such a severity of discipline; pretences would 

naturally be made of sickness, often. But, with such a severity, nature 

would frequently furnish a just plea, and sickness visit their macerated 

bodies in reality. What their prescribed rate of living was, we know 

too well in general. Yet it may be requisite just to mention one or two 

circumstances in it, to fix the whole more livelily on our minds, and to 

repress for ever th^t wanton impotence of prejudice, which at one time 

is looking down with pity on the pious absurdity of monks, in denying 

themselves the common comforts of life, yet at another is flourishing 

in gay sarcasms upon the luxuriousness of their lives, the *' pontificum 

♦* coenae" of a iponastery "f. 

Breads 

* Hals^ ao and 19. 

t The common topic of invective against monkish luxury, among the more literary 
invcighers, is one lent by Giraldua Cambrensis, that professed foe to the monks : *« Dc 

3 ^* ferculis 
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Breadt tliat great corrector of all the humours of the body occasioned 
by animal food, that principal supporter of human lite, in any form of 

feedings 

.** ferculig, ct epnixn numerositate, quid dicam," he cries concerning the monks of Qantcr- 
bury, *^ nisi quod ipsum [Giraldum] nmltotles dicentem audivi ; quia sedecini aut plura per 
*^ ordinem— -sunt apposita, valde sumptuosa." Even if this account be just as a censure, it 
applies only to the members of one monastery. Yet what were these dishes ? Only of fish, 
dressed in various manners. <^ Tot enim videas," he adds, ^* piscium genera, assa qutdem et 
** elixa, farta et frixa, tot ovis et pipere cibaria cocornm arte confecta, tot sapores el salsamenta 
** ad gulam^rritandam ^t appetttum excitandum eorundem arte composita;'' to subdue the 
natural insipidity of fish, and by variations of cookery to multiply one dish into many. So far 
the intended censure is^ refuted by the facts themselves. Nor is the eating luxurious, even in 
this richly endowed monastery. But perhaps the drinking is ; for, as Gervase goes on, ^^ ad 
f ^ haec etiam iu tant4 abundantia yinum hic videas et siceram, pigmentuniy* a mixture of 
wine, honey, and spices, <^ et claretum,*' is not this the earliest mention of claret in all 
history ? '^ mustum et meddnem atque moretumy*' what liquor ? mulberry wine ? ** atque 
^' omne quod inebriare potest ; adeo ut cerevisia, qualis in Anglia fieri solet optima, et 
^' praecipue in Cantia, locum inter cetera non haberet.'* This seems a formidable arrange- 
ment of liquors upon the table of a monk. But it is not so formidable as it seems. Even 
Giraldus pretends not to notice any alnise made of these liquors by the monks. And the day 
was a high festival, even Trinity Sunday, the very name-^fay of the church itself; in which 
abstemioumess might innocently indulge, and even self-denial should in reason relax into 
some luxury. Such indeed are the rules, by which the most self-denying and most abste- 
mious always act in the world, of which reason suggests the theory, and in which innocence 
approves the execution ! On such a day, therefore, and with such a practice, the liquors' 

• ■ 

appear not too luxurious, and the dishes even seem to tvant variety. Yet the mode of a 

monk's living is to be estimated, not from what it may have been occasionally upon a festival^ 

but from what it was regulariy and ordinarily through the year. Take then '' a short bill 

^< of fare" for this very moncLstery^ ** such as was allowed" by the standing orders of the 

house : ^^ to every two monks, when they had soles, there were four soles in a dish ; whea 

^' they bad plaise, tuH) plaise ; when they had herrings, eight herrings | when they had 

^'whitings, eigA/ whitings; when the}* had mackrels, /^omackrels; and when they had 

'* eggs, tentgp; if they any thing more allowed them beyond" this <* their ordinary fare, 

•' it was either cheese, or fruii, or the like.*' (Battely, 96.) Go now, thou sncerer at the 

luxury of monks^ and sit down with them to thy banquet of five eggs or of one mackrel for 

ilinner. 

I none, ct tecum musas me^itafe canoras. 

^ Quid autem," as Giraldus goes on in a strain of impertinent interrogation, '^^ ad hasc 
*' Paukis Ereroita diceret 1" tec. &c. &c« Such arguments would preclude all possibility of 
a feaat ; they, therefore, can never* prove the luxuriousness of any. Sensible of this, I 
suppose, the author comes to an anecdote, that fashionable supplement for a reason at pre- 
sent. 


1 
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feedings was dispensed to the monks in angular pieces, denominated 
cantles. These however were halves of loaves ; as the lepers of Marjr 
Magdalen, in Reading, had evcn^ day from the abbey there, " a cantle, 
*' containing half a loaf of bread*," half of such small round loaves as 
are still common in our colleges at Oxford. From this application of 
the w ord, Shakespeare makes Percy to say of the Trent ; 

Sec how this river comes me, crankling in^ 
And cuts me from the best of all my land, 
A huge half-mocnf a monstrous cantle out. 

Even lately the parishioners of Child rey, near Wantage, in Berkshire^ 
having been long in the habit of eating and drinkinjg upon one day in 
the year, within the house of the rector ; this feast of bread and cheese, 

as I beUeve it to have been, was popularly entitled Childrey cantle f ; 

• * 

sent. ^^ Monachi S. Swithuni Wintonix," he tells us> *^ cum priore suo coram Aoglorum 
<^ rege Henrico IL ad terram in luto prostrati, cum lacrimis et luctu conquest! sunt ei, 
*^ quod eorum episcopus Ricardus, quern ei locoabbatis hahehant, tria eis fercula subtraxerat/' 
The tale, we see, is recited in an invidious style of aggravation.^ It thus loses much of its 
weight* Nor is it possibJe to be true as related. The bishop was not the abbot, and so could 
not cut .off any dishes as abbot. About two centuries before, an abbot had been appointed 
by the bishop himself, even by the very bishop who changed the clei;gymen of the church 
into monks ; '^ Ethelwoldus, canonicis expulsis, monachos posuit, prseficiens eis abbatem 
** Eldgarum nomine.'' (Malmcsbury,. f. I4Q«) Yet the author proceeds with his story thus ; 
'^ et cum rcge inquirenle quot eis remanserant, responderent decern, quoniam ab antique 
<< tredecim habere consueverant ; et ego, inquit rex, in curia me& tribus Jerculis cwt^ 
^' terUus sum ;" a position so apparently false in itself, as unites with the utter incredibi- 
lity of the complaint, and the certain falsehood of the inference, to fix a brand of repro- 
bation on the whole for ever. With such ingenuity of malice, such sophistry of reasoning, 
and such forgery of facts,, have the monks been condemned for luxuriousness of Jiving by 
Giraldus ! And with such inattention to the forgery, to the sophistry, or to the maJice;, 
has the passage been cited, referred to, or hinted at, by the enemies of monks for a cen* 
lury past I See the passage in Wharton's Anglia Sacra, ii. 480. But we shall now hear of 
It no more, I believe. 

* Monasticon, i. 419 : " Singuli cantelli dimidium panis habentes." 
4 So in a pamphlet of 1636, we read " not so much as a cantle of cheese or crust of bread." 
(Shakespeare, viii. 493, note.) This custom had been so long observed as a kindness from 

I. ^^^ rector, thai it was at last demanded as a right by the parishioners. These even proceeded 

to such lengths of violence, .as to burst open and beat down the door of the parsonage, when 
barred against them, on the accustomed day. The rector of course appealed to the law, and 

*Jx the law abolished the intrusion by commuting the charity. A punster therefore exclaimed 

that the rector had made the parishioners << recinere cantilenam.'* 

Childewic, 


^ 
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Childewic, which was given to St Alban's abbey bj Aildwin and hb 
wife Ailfleda, under the license and at the persuasion of king Ethelred, ^^ ipCaixr 
says M. Paris, " as both the king and the givers interpreted the name^ of^J^un^^c^ , 
** derived it from the children^ because the land was bestowed to pro- 
^ vide food for those younger monks^ who were to be kept upon a milk 
*' diet J/* With thi? they were allowed the use of flesh^meat at times. 
So far the discipline of a monastic tabl^ tw^ like some of our own, sober, 
just, and .jnild« But the affectation ^f rigour prevailing as powerfidly 
then, as the ambition of indulgence predominates now ; this mildness 
was soon changed into harshness. Paul the abbot, as Mr* Newcome 
tells us, between the years 1Q77-10Q3, ^* made many r^ulations in the 
diet of the monks, restraining them from immoderate use of flesh* 
meat, and causing them to. live on pickled herrings;** then (as a 
note subjoins) '' called by the Normans harm-^ §/* But the harshness 
was not at all what Mr. Newcome makes it to be ; being confined to 
the younger monks entirely, and therefore nwre harsh; but not restrain- 
ing them merely to '' pickled herrings,** and therefore le^s unkind; nor 
yet forbidding them '' the immoderaie us« of flesh-meat,** acting even 
with higher rigour, and forbidding all use of it. ** To the young 
'* monks,*' as Paris really tells us, '^ who, acccording to their custom, 
«' lived upon pasties oi flesh-meat,'^ a food very common with the richer 
labourers in Cornwall to this day, '* he prevented all inordinate eating** 
by stinting the quantity ; ^^ and he heaped up a dii^ for them all in 
'^ common, of which the mere appellation remains at present, made of 
*' herrings and sheets of cakes,'* or, in other words, of herrings under 
covers of pastry, which was therefore " called by the Normans,** that 
is, by Paul himself, the institutor, the first Norman abbot of St. Alban*s, 
'< haren-^,** or, as Paris himself says more precisely, " which he, in 
'^ the sophistical pronunciation of the Normans, denominated car-pie for 

X M. Paris, looa : '* Sicut tain rex quam datores interpretati sunt, a pucris trahit locus 
'* vocabulum, quia ad alimenta monachorum juniorum lacticiniis alendorum conferebatur, 
^^ unde et Childewica nuncupatur." He also mentions <^ aliud vacasteriumi quod antiquitus 
*' Childel-angf&leia vocabatur," 

J P. 49* 

ypL. IX, B a *'' karen-a 
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« karen-pi^*/* When such rigour was exercised updn the palate of the 
young, more (we may be sure) was exerted upon that of the manly and 
middle ages* of life. These accordingly lived almos?t entireljr upon fish. 
We indeed, in our use of fish at times only, or with rich sauces, or as 
introductory to flesh-meat, are apt to smile at statutes or canons enjoin- 
ing us to fast upon jish. But to eat fish alone, to eat it almost con- 
tinually, to eat it too as robbed of all its nutritious juices by age, as only 
preserved from putrefaction by being embalmed in salt; we should 
think the mo*t painful of fusts. Yet, as Paris tells us, abbot WiHiam 
of 8t 'Albany's, in the reign of John, '^ bought a house at Yarmouth, 
*^for storing fish, and particularly herring, when bought up at 
*^ the proper season ; to the invaluable advantage and hon6ur of St 
•f; Aiban'9 house : and made to it als6 an expensive addition f /* Thus 
was. the young monk trained up to the almost constant use of herrings 
as a man, by being kept upon herring-pies as a child. Pies indeed of 
all sorts seem to have been formerly more firequfeht upon our tables thatv 
they are at present. Pies of fish, particularly, appear to have been very 
fashionable formerly ; as the twenty-four pies or pasties of the first fresh 
herrings, sent by Norwich every year to the king, according to charter,, 
very significantly shew us. These are now eaten, I believe, by the 
very menials in the royal kitchen. Even in Cornwall, where the use of 
pies is so generally preserved, that the English have marked the natives 
in derision, as men who would put the devil in a pie, if they could 
catch him ; where even fish-pies are sometimes eaten in the parlbur, and 
often in the kitchen; I, who have naturalized my appetite, as a 

* Paris^ 1003 * '' MiRutis — ^ qui de sua consuetudine pastillis carneis vesoebantur, esus- 
** subtraxit inordinatos, et, pro carae, de allege et liborum cedtilis^'' cedulis Jbr ^heduUs, 
as schedule is occasionally pronounced cedule at present, ^' congestuui, qu(Kidani ferculuia 

(cujus solom remansit nomen) ipsis in communi cumulavit; quod more Normanorum 

karpie^ quasi karenpie, sophistice nominavit/' Mr. Newcome did not understand the 
^' liborjim cedulis,*' and therefore omitted it entirely, though so requisite to the explanation 
of bis own " haren-pie/* 

t Paris, 1057: " Comparavit — ^unam doraum apud Gememuths^m, ad piscem etpric- 
*^ cipnh alec, in tempore opportuno comparatum, reponendum*; ad insBStimabilem domua 
^ & Alhani uiilitatem et bonorem : cui etiam sumptuosam addidit emendationem/* 

2 * foreigner. 
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foreigijier, to almost all the pefjuliar disheS/ of the countryi have ne^er 
been able* to relish a pie of fresh fish, and never attempted to taste whab 
is not uncommon among the labourers or servants, a pie of salted pil- 
chards. Yet salted herrings, in pies or out of them, we see, were the 
Standing dishes of the monk ; mocking his appetite with a fare unsub* 
stantial, unjpleasing, unnourishing ; and fixing our national disease, thq 
Bcurvj^ in full tyranny over his frame. Thus was all flesh banished 
from liis table, and interdicted to his palate, from the years of child- 
hood to the v^ retge of life ! No rest, no respite was allowed to 
health or strength, except at Christmas, Easter, of the festival of thci 
abbey^s saint,- wheii fowls, eggs, and pork were allowed J; or in occa^ 
sional visits to the infirmary. 

WTiere then, in the priory of St. German's,- was the infirmary of it? 
It was, I suppose, at the western end of the building, in what appears 
to have been an addition to the rest, as it did not line behind with the 
back-front of the building, but ceceded considerably from it, and then 
pushed forward to form a western wing to the whol6. In this w^is a 
narrow passage, along the northern side of what is now the gallery ^ 
^hich ran along the side beyond the present fire-place, and, by a low 
door, still remaining there, communicated with a structure as long as 
the gallery, now forming my lord's bed-room to the east, my lady's 
dressing-room to the west, and a small room of conununication between 
them* The passage and the door unite to shew, that the structure Was 
formerly entered as it now is, in the middle room ; having, as it now 
has, a room to the right and left of this. There then the invaUds, real, 
or pretended, of the priory, I suggest, had one apartment for their bed- 
roomt another for their dining-room, and each upon each side of their 
room of entrance, that bed-room probably of an official attendant *. 

Other 

4 * * 

^ I 

X Paris, 1007. ; . 

♦ As many particulars have occurred above in reference to herrings, which are directly , 
opposite to gome authorities trply respectable in themselves ; let me confirm in a note what , 
I have advanced In niy text, and add other evidences from history to those above* 
'* Halece?,** says Camden, 584, *^ --tempore* quae proavorum semlo [a word bene super- 
<^ fluous]/' in a passage too literally rendered by bishop Gibson, ''in the time of our grand- 

IV a a " fathers'* 
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Other parts of the house were kid out in rooms for the deacons, as 
one deacon we shall soon find here, sub-deacons, or others, and in a 

kitchen, 

*•- father?" (c. 905), but ^* in the time of our forefathers," more jiiistly, by Mr. Gougb 
(iii, 17), " tantum ad Nonvegiam sua quasi stativa habuerunt;" inel^antly translated by 
the bi8ho|5 ** swarmed only about Norway," as inelegantly, and very falsely, by Mr. Gougfa, 
<• seemed to confine themselves to the coasts of Norway,"' where the •* quasi," which refers 
merely to the <' stativa," and is only meant to qualify a little the poetical tone of the expres* 
%ion, is applied to '^ habuerupt," ai>d the'autbor made to speak that dubiously which he 
^vers positively, ^^ [seculOf a. word here wanted] nostro Britaaniam nostram, non sine 
'^ divino consilio, numerosis examinibus quotannis circumnatant." Camden thus asserts 
the herrings to have formerly migrated no lower to the south than Norway, but in his time 
to have come as low as the British Channel. What scope of past time he comprehends fa 
httt ^' tempore proavorum," is not immediately apparent; but, from the opposition mau<e 
between that time and his oiMi, he must point at the period directly antecedent to hia. This,, 
therefore, as contradicting my text, I am studious tp refute. It was not ia bi^ ediiions of 
1590 or 15949 and ought not to have been in any. Leiand, who wrote within this very 
period, fends us two notices in direct refutation of it ; saying, in Itin. v. 55, 56, that 
" about the shore of Wyral on Mersey side to Walesey village, on the very shore, — ^men 
^^ use much to suite .herring taken ai the se by the mouth of Mersey ;" and saying also 
concerning Lanunda parish, near St. David's in South Wales, ^< here about ia beris^ 
^'Jishing,*' ibid. 29. '* The method of packing and salting of herrings was not known," Mr.. 
Smith also tells us, in his History of Cork, ii.' 309, <' till 1416," and therefore was known 
as early as 14165 '* Mr. Willoughby observes, that William Buckek, a native of Bier 
<* Uliet, has rendered his name immortal, by the discovery of the secret of curing and pack- 
ing herrings ; he adds, that the emperor Charles V. coming into the Low Countries, with 
bis sister the queen of Hungary, they made a journey to Bier Uliet, on purjposc to view 
" (he tomb of this barreller of herrings." So eariy were herrings even salted for their pre- 
servation, on the coasts fronting our own I But tbey were actually salted long before, 
upon oar oum. "A record, 1 Edw. III. 1368," Mr. Gough remarks, p. 79, from the 
same Mr^ Smith, in his subsequent History of Down, p. 243, ^^ mentions a duty on them 
" in Ireland ; which proves they had a method of pickling and preserving them, Jifty years 
•' sooner than is generally thought.'^ So much at random is immortality of fame dispensed, 
by the mistaken voice of man ! In the same reign of Edward III. but in a much earfier 
year of it, 1332, the king granted a charter to the town of Great Yarmouth, which notices 
its present fishery of herrings, in mentioning its vessels laden either with herring or with 
othgr fish, " seu de allece seu de aliis piscibus.*' (Brady on Boroughs, Appendix, 3, 4.) I 
have thus carried the fishery up to a period, much beyond all possible reajch of Camden's . 
pretended notice; but I can carry it still higher. Anthony Bee, who became bisbop.of 
Durham in 1 ^83, and died bishop im 3 u, bu t who fieema to havje been as stately almost aa 
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kitchen, a larder, a cellar, a shaving-room, with a bath on the ground* Skcc^^^^ 
floor below. The shaving-room seems a singular apartment to the mind '^B^^*^^^ \ 

of 

Wolsey bimsdf, havtag the Kveried army and the ttieBiaT lord in equal attendance upon him ; 
^' once in London^'' says his historian, '^ paid down fwty skUtings for forty fresh 
^' herrings, when other nobles,, then in parliament with him there, ^ not choose to pur^ 
•^ chase because of their over great deamess'^ (Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 74^, " pro xl 
*' halecibus rccentibus xt solidos Londoniae semet solvit, aliis magnatibus, tunc in parlia- 
<^ mento ibi consistentibus, pro nimiftcaristift emere non curanttbus''). The deamess must 
appear astonishingly great, even to the judgment of the present age. Yet many years 
before, in 1238, we find Yarmoitth pursuing the heriing-fisbery with all the celebrity that it 
does now, and the very neighbours of the Norwegians, the Very borderers upon their seas, the 
very inhabitants of Gothland in Sweden, with the very Dutch themselves^ coming to the fish- 
fair at Yarmouth every year. That year, says M. Paris, news came ihto the west of Europe^ 
that the Tartars, under their kan, had overrun all the East, and ravaged Hungary ; '* unde 
^ Gothiam et FVisiam inhabitantes, impetus eorum pertimentes, in Angliam, ut moris est 
eorum apud Gernemue, tempore halecis capiendi^ quo stias naves solebont onerare, non vene^ 
runt.*' (P. 398.) S6 great too was the demand from these Dutch and Swedish vessels,, 
that, the exportation being thus prevented by accident^ /' halec, eo anno, in Anglii,^' by 
a change in value strikingly the contrast of the rate above, ** quasi pro nihilo prae abun- 
^ dantii habitum ; sub quadragenario vel quinquagenario numero, licet optimum esset, pro 
^ uno argentOy^ (or one silver penny, " in partibus a niari eiiam longinquis. vendebatur/' 
Herrings thus appear to have caught upon our own shores, salted by our own hands, and 
eaten by our own mouths, even sold in vast quantities to Friezelanders and to Swedes,, 
before the year 1238. But in astill earlier year of that century, the 7th of king John, i2o6» 
the townsmen of Dunwich, in Suffolk, had a remission of forty pounds forever, of the fee- 
farm rent, paid by them before for their town', <^ to wit, oiit of a hundred and twenty 
<* pounds,, and twenty^four tlumsand herrings, and one mark ; so that they render to us and 
*^ our heirs for the future in every year, eighty pounds, and twenty -four thousand herrings, 
** and one mark" (Brady, ibid. p. 11, '* viginti quatuor'miUia hallecum'*). Even at the be- 
ginning of the very century preceding, Henry, the first bishop of Ely, who became bishop in 
1 108, on his partition of the abbey^s property between himself and his monks, gave the monks 
<* thirty thousand herrh^s of Dunwich** (Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i* 617 : << xxx millia 
'^ altecum dt Dunewycs'^). So little re&son is there for the rash assertion made by Camden, oc 
even the soberer one made by Smith, in his History*' of Cork j that '^ the Hollanders were 
<< the first people in Europe, who observed the different seasons and returns of the herring 
^* fishery;'* and that ** the first regular fishery began as early as the year 11 63 V^ We have 
seen the Friezelanders already coming to our herring-fishery at Yarmouth, and the Irish, 
already salting their herrings before the Dutch. The herring-pies of my text carry the 
catching and the salting of herrings itpon our own coast, as higl;. as 1093- 1077^ even near 
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of a modern in a community of monks. We should almost as soon expect 
to hear of what the use of tobacco had a little, while ago introduced into 
the houses of our gentry, a smoking-room ; or what has been more 
recently introduced in supersedence of the other, a powdering-room. 
Yet the shaviog-rpom is clearly noticed in one of our monasteries: 
*' Even to the time of this abbot Roger/' says the Chronicle of Thorn, 
concerning St. Augustine's at Canterbury, in the reign of Henry HI. ; 
*' the brethren shaved one another in the cloyster; but he, on account 

a full century above the reported cotnmencetnent of the fishery among the Dutch. But, to 
fix the point beyond all possibility of doubt, let nie observe from Camden himself; that the 
town of Dunwich, which we have just seen paying twenty-four thousand herrings to the 
king, in 1206, and thirty thousand to the abbey of Ely, in no?, appears from Doomsday 
Book to have actually paid the king at the making of it, sixty thousand hetrin^Sy *^ sexaginU 
^* milUa alleclum [allccum] de dono" (Camden, 339, translate4 by Mr. Gough himself 
and even with a strange exaggeration, ^' nine hundred thousand herring," ii. 76}. I have 
thus traced the herring-fishery up to the Saxon period, and there I leave it. 

In this argument I have not noticed, because I saw to be false, that " the h^rring-pieSg. 
^ which the lord of the manor of Carleton is bound to carry to cpurt," as notes Mr. Gough^ 
ii. 103, •' are the fee-fcmn rents of the city of Norwich before it was incorporated^'* a fee- 
farm rent before incorporation ! ! ! '^ when it was a great place, before Yartnouth wus 
^^foimded.** Yet this very rent is instantly said by Mr. Gough himself, to have arisen froia 
'' the city having purchased the manor of Carleton,'* It was therefore no fee- farm rent for 
Norwich, either before or after it was incorporated, either before or after Yarmouth W4s 
founded. And at the close, we are once more told by Mr. Gough, that '^ the town of 
^* Yarmouth is by charter bound to send — these herrings." Such a jumble of inconsistencies 
have we here ! The truth is, undoubtedly, that Yarmouth, not Norwich, is obliged by a 
charter, not made before Norwich was incorporated, because it had plainly been incorpo* 
ratcd when Doomsday Book was written (Brady, 4, 5J, but later than Doomsday Book 
itself, which mentions no such obligation on either Norwich or Yarmouth; later even than 
the Yarmouth charter of 1332 above, which equally mentions no such obligation; to send a 
great hundred of \is Jirst and fresh herrings (as it still sends thcni) to the city of Norwiclu 
there to be baked (as they are at present) into twenty-four pasties, ** pastellos centum. 
** halecum de primis" (Camden, 347), or ** centum haleces recentes in viginti quatnor 
" pastelUs'* (Gough, ii. 103), and tbc^ce to be conveyed (as they equally arc at present) by 
the lord of Carleton to the king* (Camden, 347; Gibson, 458, 459; Gough, ii, 103, 104). 
On the whole then the herrings, those Huns and Vandals of the fishy generation, appear to. 
have always issued, as they still issue, from their retreats under the polar ice, in quest, of 
food among freer seas; and to have always returned, as they now return, to their beds of 
repose, or breeding, during their polar length of nights. 
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of tiiecufs and tarious clangers which ihty frequently suffered, because 
they were rude and ignorant in the office of shavings with the con- 
^' sent of the convent ordered, thjit the snavipg should be performed in 
*' a room close to the bathing-room, and by common barbers, whenever 
*' it was requisite ;' and that, on the days of shaving, three collects should 
•' be .added to the convent's devotions, in memory of Roger s kindness 
** and for the salvati&n of Roger's soul ^.*' * So roughly did these monks 
exercise their usurped office of barbers one upon another ! such wounds 
did they mutually give and receive in their exercise of it ! and such a 
real kindness was k in Rojger to shift the scene of painful, even of dan^- . 
gerous operation, from the open clbyster to a retired room, and to call 
in the safe, sniooth razors of professed barbers for the work ! Priests^ 
either regular or secular, always shaved, as appears from the anecdote 
so strikingly descriptive in itself, of Harold*? spies before the battle of" 
Hastings reporting *AVllUam''s army io be an army o{ priests, because the 
soldiers had no beards apparent f • Thus did our priests very early intro- 
dud^' among us the fashion which has now at last triumphed over the 
"^ bearded majesty J"^ of our Saxonized warriors, by converting us all 

* Twbden,. 1915 ^ '^ Usqcie ad Aeapns hiijufl.Bc%erilahbHti», rodebantte mutuoifrAtr^i^ 
** in cl^ustro; scd iste, propter Uesuras et divrec«a|)enct]fa quse fr^uenter contigenlnt inter 
** eos, quia rudes et nescii erant in ofEcio radendi,, ordinavit cum consensu couventU9 } qu6d 
'^ rasura fieret in canieri juxta balneatprium per seculares, quociens opus esset; .etqu^^ 
'' diebtis rasurae, post Verba m&a in capitulo dicantur tnes coUects, — in memonam illius 
" beneficii^ et pro aiiinoa R<^eri abbatis." » The " collects'^ were to be read*^' in capitulo,*' 
in the congregation at chui'ch. In ihe History of Eresham, by Mr.'. Tindal, 1^94* p. 193,. 
'' post capitulnm conventus'* are supposed *i to mean .either ^ mass performed in the chapter'- 
^^ house, or perhaps merely the greater mass^ at^wbicli the whole convent was present.'' 
They appear from my passage, they still more appear fr^un Mr. l^indal's own, as ordering 
wKat' was to be done *^ on each dayV by his monks to mean merely the convent prayers*. 
Mr- Tittdal argUes ctavindiDgly agait/st his former interpretation, that *' one cannot suppose 
V a.<:hapter waa held every day;." and he might have argued as convincingly, that '^ a 
*^ mass'* can equ^ly not be supposed to be every day cekbrated, and that f * a greater m4ss,'^ 
still n>ore strongly, cannot. Authors- often hobble upon the crutcheaof learning for want 
of resolution to use thejr natural le^s. .1, 

t Mat'.'WeBtm'. 436: *^ Omnes de exercitu illo presbyteros. videri^ eo quod. faciSema 
^< totam cum utroqu< labio rasam haberent ^ unde Anglij nisi pcesbiterij. consuetudincm 
** non babebant**' 

% Gray's Bard* 
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(in the language of the Saxon spies) into a na^on of priests. The new 
fashion, equally sacerdotal in its origin and elegant in its aspect^ com- 
menced in the fourteenth century, and so provoked an order against it 
from the founder of New College in Oxford, one of hi^ statutes expressly 
''prohibiting the custom of shaving the heard ^.'* But .at St. German's 
was no cloyster, and the shaving must therefore have been performed 
from the beginning within a room. St. German's, indeed, had no city 
near it, as St. Augustine's had, to furnish its carps of l^rbers for the 
large multitude of monks; yet had a small town, one barber from 
which would be fiiUy competent for a community so much smaller. 
This town, too, could then support a much better barber than it can at 
present, because he would have all that attendance at the priory which 
is now cut off by the introduction o£ servants formally tau^t to shave 
their masters ; and that very convenient practice of self-shaving, which 
has been lately introduced by our militaiy gentlemen (I believe) among 
us, was ne\'er attempted then. Close to that shaving-room, we sec, * 
j7>ou4^ 'was the batking-room at St. Augustine*s. Jim will perhaps seem aa. 

extraordinary as the other, to our modem ideas. It seems in fact to be 
calculated for a climate much warmer than our own ; and may reason- 
ably therefore be argued, to have been derived with monkery itself 
from Egypt, that parent region of all nionkery. Bathing, however, 
was assuredly enjoined, like a low diet, frequent iasts, and repeated 
blood-lettings, as an act of monastic discipline, as an operation of useful 
severity to the body, and an exertion of wholesome rigour upon the 
spirits. . At one time, says accordingly a biographer of St. Neot, the 
saint was *' standing in the well, in which he was daily wont to repeat 
'' the whole Psalter throughout ^J"', He is therefore represented in those 
windows of his church which exhibit his biography visible to the eye, aa 
actually in the well up to the knees« But what carries assuredness into 
certainty at once, Adhelm, the famous founder of Malmesbuiy abbey 
in the end of the seventh centuiy, and the first Saxon who tvrote Latin 

§ Life of Heame, 103 : ^' Statutum illud coUq;ii Novi^ Qzoaici in quo prabibetur 
^< consuetudo radendi barbas/' 
* Some Account, 20, a i. 

verses 
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verses inJhu island, on becoming the prior of his own abbey, *' used to 
" plunge himself up to the shoulders/* says his historian, *' into a well 
'* very near the monastery, to cut short the poiver of his rebel body ; 
'" there he continued unshrinking for a whole night, minding neither the 
f* icy rigours of winter, nor the vapours exhaling from the marshes in 
'* summer; and he never terminated the discipline till he had chanted his 
*^ Psalter throughout*.'' So very similar was the conduct of both! 
But another of the monks practised the same severity, at the same time. 
'^ In another part of the town," adds the historian, " is what is called 
^' Daniel's Well, because Daniel, who was afterwards made bishop when 
^' Adhelm was, used to keep these heavenly watches in it by night f /* 
The severity of discipline in these was greater than in Neot; he sitting 
in the well by day with the water up to his knees, only, but they stand- 
ing in it up to their shoulders by night. Either way, however, such a 
situation in the apt of prayer seems amazing to the mind and astonishing 
to the spirit of an age like our own, peculiarly distinguished by its 
attention to bodily ease, and its repugnance to bodily rigours. But the 
high tone of devoutness in these hermitical or monastic men, considered 
jBcverity to the body as a stimulus to the soul, as, therefore, an accom* 
paniment serviceable to prayer, and as presenting the body with the 
soul, an agreeable oblation to God. Equally at Litchfield, as Leland 
informs us, " is St. Chadde's well, a springe of pure water, wheere is 
" scene a stone in the bottome of it, on the whiche some saye St. Chadde 
'* was wont naked to stand in the water and praye. At this stone Chad 
** had his oratory^ in the tyme of Wulpher kinge of the Merches," or 
Mercia J. So plainly were the baths in monasteries, calculated merely 
for a monastic exercise of discipline ! Nor let us smile at the supposed 

* Anglia Sacra, ii. 13: ^* Ut vim rebtlli corporl conscinderet, fonti, qui proximus mo- 
^^ nasterio, se humero tenus immcrgebat ; ibi nee glacialecn in hyeme rigprem, nee aestate 
'^ nebulas ex locis palustribus halantes, curans, noctes durabat inoffensus ; finis duntaxat 
** percantati Psaherii terminuni imponebat labori." 

t Ibid. ibid. <' In alia parte urbis, FonB Danielis dicitur ; quia in eo Daniel coelestes noc-* 
'^ tibus ducebat cxcubias, qui cum Aldelmo pontificales accepit infulas." Daniel's and 
Adbelm's wells remained with tbeir names respectively annexed, to the days of Leland (De 
Script. Brit. 92). 

. X Itin.iv, 117. 
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folly of this practice, either from such indulgence to our bodily feelingSt 
as shrinks before all austerities however requisite; or from such an igno- 
ranee of the views of religion, as knows not it is calculated for the 
recovery of a fallen being; or from such a poor, creeping philosophy 
as is too ignorant and too indulgent to wish for any recovery at aU» 
hating, therefore, the very sun of Christianity over its head, and earth* 
ing from it in the very darkness of deism*. Such strong self-denials as 
these, indeed, could never be practised by the generality even of real 
Christians. They have been always reserved for the few who wished 
to work up their souls into a religious abstraction from the body, in 
order to mix more freely in an union of fraternal devoutness with the 
angels, and to enjoy more fully an union of £ilial affectionateness with 
Goo Jiimself 

But, above all, a literary mind is strongly impelled to inquire^ where 
o^^2.^4»a^, ^as the LIBRARY of this incorporated society of scholars. Yet, on such an 

inquiry, perhaps, the credulity of protestantism will stare with an air of 
foolish wonder at the simplicity prompting it. Monks, indeed, had 
their ignorance and their illiterateness as well as our own clergy, and 
even as much as our most protestant minbters of the dissension havef • 

Yet 

^ X here allude to a speech, which Deism may well make to Christianity : 

. • To thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to tny remembrance from, what state 

1 fell. 

t Leiand's CoIL iv. 60 : <' Apud Franciscanos," at Oxford, ^' sunt teU armiMrvm in 
^^ bibltotheca ; practerea^ txnea et hlattce: 9M![i^\\u%, quicquid or/ujaden/, nihil, si spectes 
'* eruditos libros. Nam ego, invitis Jratribus omnibus^ curiosc bibiiothecce fomlos omnes 
'^ excussi/* This passage is as curious as it is unknown : but the ppintedness of it is in- 
creased in his work De Script* Brit. 286 : ** Id temporis fui Oxonii," he there* says, ** ut 
, ^* copiam peterem videndi bibliothecam Franciscanorum ; ad quod obstupuerunt asini aKquot, 
** rudentes nulli prorsus fnortalium licere tarn sanctos aditus et recessus adire^ et mysteria 
^ vtdere, nisi gardiano, sic enim prsesidem suum vocant, et sacris sui collegii baccalaureis.. 
^ Sed ego urgebam, et principis diplomate niunitus, tantim non coegi ut sacraria ilia apcrircflt. 
^ Turn unus ex majoribus asinisj mulu subrudens, tandem fores cBgri reseravit. Summe 
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Yet we find them, not perhaps as generally learned as our own clergy 
are at present, and not even as the ministers of the dissension are; but 
still exhibiting some individuals as learned as any of either ; as much 
practised too in the arts of composition, and as ready to mform their 
cotemporaries by their publications, a Bede, a Malmesbury, and a 
Paris. When such men could be formed in the bosom of a monastery, 
the monastic libraries must have been furnished with books, in quan- 
tity and in quality almost equal to our own. The late historian of 
St. Al ban's abbey, therefore, argues in the very face of fact, when he 
says, a '^ desire to excel'* in studiousness and in learning, " could not 
be cultivated with effvct in the monasteries, because the continual 
duty of the choir occupied their whole time, and allowed no vacant 
hours for private sfudji/^.'^ The existence of his own historian, Paris, 
decisively proves the contrary. The great length, or the firequent re- 
currence of the church-services, indeed, hardly occupied more of their 
hours in a day than our morning walks, our morning rides, or our morning 
calls, our dinner-visits in the afternoon, our tea-drinkings in the evening, 
our clubs or our plays at night, occupy with ourselves at present. Tet my 
late unhappy friend Mr. Gibbon, who first solicited my acquaintance from 
my publication in 1771, by a letter amicably controverting some posi- 
tions it; with whom I afterwards sp^nt many an hour, and exchanged 
many a letter of literary friendliness, during an intercourse of four or 
five years; by whom (let me assume the honour due to myself) the 
poor scepticism of his spirit was carefully kept a secret to me all the 
time, though I began to suspect it at last; from whom I even received 
the favour of perusing, at my own leisure, his History in manuscript, 
then prosecuted into a part of the second volume, but industriously 
gutted of every thing very offensive; and to whom I remonstrated upon 
his sending me the first volume printed in 1770, so boldly and so keenly 

'' Jupiter ! quid ego ilUc inveni ? Pulverem autem inveni, telas araneammy tineas, llattas, 
** situm denique et squalorem. Inveni etiam et libros, sed quos irilus ohoUs libenter non 
*' ewierewi,— Robert! episcopi voluminaet exemplaria omnia, ingenti olim pretio comparata,'* 
by bishop Grostest himself, and left in his will to this library, ^^ furto ab ipsis Franciscanis; 
'* hue illuc ex pr?BScripto commigrantibiis, — suhlaia sunt** Yet, this very society, let u» 
remember, had previously produced Roger Bacon. 
§ Newcome, 231. 
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in a couple of letters, on his impious effrontery against Christianity, a? 
broke off our friendly intercourse for ever; he who laid out his splen* 
dour of talents peculiarly in the self-deceptive glitter of eloquence, thus 
overpowered the solar light of his own judgment, and caught himself 
as larks are caught in France and in England at times, by the dazzling 
reflection of a mirror*; who therefore, from principle, wandered away 
into popery at first, then from sensuality turned off into Mahometanism 
(I believe) afterwards, but at last retired into a Roman kind of frigidly 
philosophical heathenism, and settled finally (I fear) in the central dark- 
ness of atheism itself; who, in this fluctuation of intellect and conduct, 
began to write his History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, so burst out like a comet upon the world of religion, 

• ••.•.•• And from his horrid hair 
Shook pestilence and war, 

that worst of pestilences, infidelity, with that worst of wars, 0he 
against God himself; under all this wildly devious eccentricity of his 
spirit, and amid all the common or the parliamentary avocations of his 
mind, did he compose no less than six volumes, or nearly four thousand 
pages in quarto. And with the monastic avocations did a Paris, moving 
like the sun in. a regular orbit, never glaring, always shining, with an 
attachment to truth, to principle, to utility, infinitely greater than Mr. 
Gibbon's, draw up his Latin histories of the kingdom and the abbey, 
in nearly twelve hundred pages folio. '* Quantum ceteris ad suas res 
*' obeundas, quantum ad festos ludorum celebrandos, quantum ad alias 
^' voluptates et ad ipsam requiem animi et corporis, conceditur tern- 
^' porum; quantum alii tribuunt tempestivis conviviis, quantum denique 

* *' We travelled part of the way," says Mr. Swinburne, on his return from Spain, ii* 
415, and in an excursion from Nismes to Aries, " in a rich plain, where a great number of 
*' fowlers were stationed, turning small mirrors in oider to dazzle the larks, and draw them 
*^ down within reach of their guns," Nor is the practice confined to France: Spenser 
alludes to it as Engliijh, in his Fairy Queen, vii. 6, 47 : 

Like darrcd larke, not daring up to looke 
On her whose sight before so much he sought. 

And a glass made use of in catching larks is called *' a daring-glass" (note lo Church's 
^Uoa>iQ 1757). 
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^ alea, quantum pUae;' tan turn mibi egomet," might such a monk ex- 
claim with Cicero, " ad haec studia recolenda sumpsi f .'* 

Yet " it is to be observed/' cries the historian of St. Alban*s again, 
that, among all the rooms and buildings belonging to the abbey, there 
was none called the library ; the scarcity of books rendered this un- 
necessary/' AJl, however, is inferred merely from one notice thus 
taken from the original historian; that abbot Symond, in the twelfth 
century, *' provided a great number of very fair and reputable books, 
among others the Old and New Testament much embellished ;" and 
caused a place to be made for these books, called the almonry, oppo- 
site the tomb of Roger the hermit, somewhere within the body of 
" the church J." But the inference is unjust in itself, and the observa- 
tion is void of truth. That the inference is unjust, a similar account of 
a former abbot shews us; who " gave to this church twenty-eight 
notable volumes, and eight psalters', a coUectary, an epistolary, a book 
containing the Gospel lessons for the whole year, and two text^," or 
complete volumes of the Scriptures, *' ornamented with gold and silver, 
" and gems; besides ordinals, consuetudinaries, missals, troparies, col- 
^ lectaria, and other books, which are kept in presses,'' within the 
church, for the immediate use of it; " and besides relics, phifctcteries^ 
*' palls, copes, albs, and various other ornaments," equally kept in the 

> 

t Oratio pro Archi&, 13. 

% Newcome, 75. The words of the original are these, p. 1036: ^'non desiit libroa 
^^ optimos, et volumina authentica et glossata, tatn Novi quam Veteris Testamend (qui- 
*^1)usnon vidimus nobiliora);" not, as Mr. Newcome has vaguely rendered the wbrds^ 
'* very fair and reputable books," but " the finest books ;** and not, " among others, the Old 
<' and New Testament much embellished,'' but, still referring books and volumes equally to 
the Bible, ** volumes authentic" in their readings, and ** glossed" upon their margins, 
<* being the Old Testameni*' in one volume, and the " New" in another, " than which I' 
"never saw nobler" volumes; " scribere, et ad ungnem irreprehensibillter prasparare) 
•* quorum numcrum, longum forct cxplicare." That the*^ libri" and the ** volumina" refer 
to the Kame object, is plain from p. 1038 ; where the expression is simply this : " lihrorum 
" optimor^m copiam impretiabilem ad unguem prxparavit," But, as the author proceeds in 
the first passage, << qui eosdem libros videre desiderat, in almario pictOj* or, as in p. 
1038, " in speciali ahnario — piciuraio,'* not, as Mr. Newcome speaks, << in a placc-*caHcu 
<< the Ahnonnfy^ a version egregionsly absurd, but << in a painted press," or book-case^ 
" guod est in ccclesii." , 

church. 
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church for use*. The other books were reposited in another pl^ce^ 
Tyiay^tuv^^e^ , and this place was the library of course. Thus Leland speaks of the 

canons of Barnwell, near Cambridge, and notes " the library at 
" Barnwell;" then mentions " the library of the Austin moinks'' at 
Cambridge, " the library of the Dominicans, and the library of the 
*^ Franciscans," there; specifying under each some of the books. 
He thus proceeds to mention a monastery at Thctford, and to specify 
some books in its library ^ does just the same at Norwich, at Wad- 
singham, at Croyland, and at Peterborough; but occasionally varies his 
coanner, notices no library^ but speaks under each monastery of some 
of its books, ^' with the friers preachers" at Norwich, ^ with the Fran-^ 
*' ciscans," and " with the Carmelites," enumerating several books, as 
in their respective libraries, of course f. Thus, at " Hely" we have 
^' Liber Variarum Cassiodori," &c.; at " Walden" we have " Beda super 
** Cantica Canticorum," &c. and at " the abbey of* St. Albans, Alex* 
*' ander Necham," &c. &c. &c. J. We find even the very appellatiou of 
library applied to a room in this abbey; and the public collection of books 
for the use of the whole society, expressly mentioned upon one occasion, 
even a very early one. Paul, who was made abbot in 107 7, *' when he 
** had liberally bestowed upon the aforesaid warrior," s^s Paris, con- 
cerning one who had given some tithes to the abbey, and on whom the 
abbot, in return, bestowed his library, previously fiunished; '^ imme- 
" diately caused some peculiarly chosen books to be written §." The 

* Paris, 1003 : *^ Dedit — huic ecclesise viginti octo volumina notabilia, et octo psalteria, 
*^ coUcctarium, epistolarium, et librum in quo continentur Evangelia legenda per auDum, 
'' [etj duos textus auro et argento et gemmis oinatos; sine ordinalibus, consuetudinariis, 
*' niissalibus, tropariis, collectariis, et aliis libris, qui in aimariolis habentur ; et absque 
'^ refiquiis, phylactcriis, pallis, capis, albis, et alits variis omamentis*'^ 

t Leland's Coll. iv. 14: ^* In bibliotbecd Bemwellensi,'' ^< in bibliotheca Augusltnen- 
**8iunij" " in bibliotheca Doniinicanonmi j" p. 15, "in bibliotheca Franciscanorum ;'*. 
P« ^S> ** Teoforde — , in bibliotheca;" p. -27, *' in bibliotheca Cbristicolanim Nordowiici^'* 
p. at), ** Walsingham, — in bibliotheci," <* Croyland, — in bibliotheca ;" p, 31, <^ Peter- 
" burg, — in biblbihecA;'* p. 28, " apud prsedicaiores,'' " apud Franciacanos/' " apud 
" Camieliias/' 

X Xloll. iv* 163. " Ilely, Liber Variarum Cassiodori," and *^ Walden, Beda super Can- 
«' tica Canticorum," and " Ccenobium S. Albani,— Alexander Necham super,'' &c. 

§ Paris, 1003^. ^' Postquam — praefato militi /iZrflriam suum^ prima paratuni, liheraliter. 
*^ contulcrat, continuo— libros prae-electos scribi fecit/' 

5 library 
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library given was equally belm^ng to the wbdie eoddty, as fhe books 
ordered to be written were, and as the tithes for which the return was 
made. All were the property of the abbey ; the abbot therefore had the 
same power over them, as he had over the other property ; and (he new 
books were to supply the place of the old. This passage however, ex- 
plicit as it is for the existence of a library even so early at St Alban's, 
with an astonishing dexterity of negligence has Mr. Newcome sup* 
]^ressed entirely in the main pMnt ; even though lie mentions aU the at^ 
tendant circumstances -f. Nor is this the only mention that we find 
made, of the library at St. Alban's. Mr. Newcome himself, with an 
equally astonishing forgetfulness of all that he has said before, in another 
place says of an abbot, that he *' made great addition to the library, by 
^* the acquisition of many books J.** And, what aggravates the incon* 
aktency, the principal word in the original is the very same, which he has 
translated almonry before, and on the authority of which he has denied 
the very existence of a /ifcrary here §. His own evidence, therefore, is 
decisive against himself. But let us turn to others. 

Even in the Monasticon, even in its brief account of this veiy abbey^ 
we find an ancient manuscript <^ the Bodleian actually reciting the Latin 
verses, that were inscribed upon the windows of the abbey '^ in the 
^ Ubrmy^room^ .*^ So careless has Mr. Newcome been, in overlooking 
the notices given by two works, that must have been ever before his'eyes, 
ever in his hjands, 

Noctuni& vtrsala nuoMit venata dianiii 

while he was writing his history ; and even speaking himself^ in fuU 
conti^diction to them ! We can the less wonder therefore^ that be has 
overlooked another work, which was not so immediately requisite for his 
inspection, but which ought to have been particularly consulted. That 
^* Coryphaeus" in our ecclesiastical antiquities, he who seems as a giant in 
our sight, while we are as grasshoppers before him, even Leland, speaks of 
this library also, and in moments just antecedent to the destruction of the 

t P. 48. X Newcome, 121. $ Paris, 1058: ^* Afmariolo.'' 

^ Monasticon, i. 183 : ^^ In fenestrts ia domo librariS monasterii praedicti.'' 

abbey. 
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abbey. ** About ten yewrs ago/' he tells u4, " I repaired to Vendam, for 
*^ inspecting with a curious eye the ruins of the old municipium of the 
*^ Romans ; which when I had done, I turned aside to St. Alban s abbey, 
" near to the walls of the feUen city. Here, indeed, a monk elegantly 
** learned, whose name was Kingsbury, a man very fond of all antiquities^ 
" with great attentivcness shewed me the parchtient treasures of this vast 
^< monastery ; among which appeared f ,'' &c. Or, as the passage may 
not seem sufficiently explicit to the anti-monastical I'eader, let me recite 
what Leland says in another place concerning this visit to the abbey ; 
*' I was several days at St. Alban's, a monastery situated near the walls 
'* of the deserted Verulam, that I might extract some notes of the anti- 
*' quities of Britain, from the treasures of the celebrated library which is 
** there J.*' So expressly is this very library mentioned v!. So expressly is it 
pronounced to have been very celebrated too ! And so very grossly mis- 
taken is Mr. Newcome, in denying its existence ! 

This great, this mitred abbey, was sure to have one, when its very cell 
of Tinmouth had §. There was, we may be sure from such a cell pos- 
sessing one, scarce any monastery so insignificant in itself, as not to con*- 
tain a library within its walls. Malmesbury expressly informs us of con* 
ventual^^churches; in which were contained ^^TMn ancient days libraries, 
*^ stocked with a number of books, but burnt with their* books by the 


t Leland De Script Brit. 317 : *' Annis i^bhinc plu« minus decern, Verolamium me con- 
'' tnii, municipti vetens Rqmani niinas ctvriose inspecturus; quod cum fecissem, divert! ad 
'^ Fanum Albani, muris collapsae urbis vicinum. Hic me [superfluous !] quidem monachus 
« eleganter eruditus, cui a regi& curiftnomen, vir antiquitatis omnis studiosissimus, thesau- 
^' ros pergamenicos monasterii ingentis officiosissimus mihi ostendit. Inter quos et," &c. 

X Leland De Script. Brit 166 : << Agebam dies aliquot apud Fanum Albani, monasterium 
^* propter muros deserti Verolamii situni, ut aliquid antiquitatis Britannjicx e thesauris bibli* 
'* othecaequaB ibidem Celebris est, eruerem.** 

§ Leland'sCoIl. iii. 403: " In bibliotheci Tinemutensi/' That this was a cell to St. 
Alban's, eircn Mr. Newcome informs us; as "at this time also," he says, p. 47, 
** Robert de Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, caused cert&In monks of this church" of St, 
Alban, " to dwell in the church of St, Mary at Tinmoutb, — and there constitute a cell sub- 
<< ordinate to this church/' 

" Danes:' 
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" />a»e*|."^ We even observe books brought into England for sale, so 
Oif^y as the year 705 %. So early as that very century too, the eighth, 
we fiee learning to have been prosecuted more successfully in England 
than in France, at York than at Tours *. Then did the archbishop*s 
library at York accordingly contain within it, the Fathers Greek and 
Latin, . the Latin and Greek Classics, the Commentators, the Gram- 
marians, and moderns ; all collected in joumies upon the continent; 
And as &r as we can judge from a poetical catalogue of it, the oldest 
catalogue perhaps existing in all the regions of literature, certainly the 
oldest existing in England, yet drawn up at the very time by a first-rate 
scholar, of a name still retained in the north, Alcuin or Alkin ; TitoGUS 
PoMPEius, that Augustan writer of an Universal History m Jvoe-^and-forty 
volumes '^ 9 who is ranked by such as had read him with Sallust, Livy, or 
Tacitus, who is cited frequently by so late a writer as Orosius, but is sup- 
posed to have been lost soon afterwards, and has actually disappeared 
with all his volumes to these later ages, was plainly preserved in this 
library, as he is expressly specified in this catalogue; being specified 
equally with Livy himself, equally without any reference to their respec- 
tive epitomizers Justin or Floras, and equally without any dismember^ 
ments in themselves. It is mournfully pleasing under the loss of such 
historians in part or in whole, to point at a period in which they were 
not lost, to continue it as long as we possibly can, and to shew how 

I Malmesbury, f. 24 : *^ Ecclesise, in quibus numerosae a prisco bibliothecx contiaeban- 
^ tur, cum libris a Danin incensae/^ 
, % Gale, i. 355. 

^ Alcuinus alias Albinus, a native and scholar of York, but invited over to Tours in France* 
by Charlemagne, in a letter to this monarch, desires, '' ut aliquos ex pueris nostris remitUm, 
'< qui excipiant nobis inde necessaria quaeque, et revebant in Franciam flores Britanniae ; ut 
'< non nt tantummodo in Euborici civitate ortus fopclusus, sed inTuronicI emisscines Para- 
'' disi cum pomorum fructibus, ut veniens Auster perflare [pos$it3 hortos Ligeri fluminis/' 
Leiand's Coll. ii. 399. 

t Prsefatio Justini : '' Vir ptiscae eloquenttse, Trogus Pompeius, Grsecua et totius orbit 
^< bistorias Latino sermone composuit.*-— Horum igitur quatuor et quadraginia voluminum 
^' (nam totidem edidit),*— cognitione quseque digniasima excerpsi/' 
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hear they were transmitted ta our owii' times by ttie Hbraniss of Vhe 


clergy ;[:. 
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t Gale, i. 730. This catalogue Alcuin iiitnself calls in a letter (Coll. ii. 39p)» /' ^quU 
^f sitiores scholasticie eruditionis libellos, quos habui in patria per bonam efc devotissimaia 
'< magistri niei indnstriam^ vel etiam mei ipsius qualemcunque sudorem;'' Etheibert^ master 
of the school at York^ afterwards archbishop of the see^ having Ibrmed the library, and leav^ 
ing itai his death to Alcuin. (Gale, i. 730.) 

]Hic invenies veterum vestigia Patruoii 

QuidquiU babet pro se Latid Romanus in orbe, ' 

Ghitecia vel qmdquid traosnrisit chnLatini? ; 

Hebraicus vel quod populus bibit imbre supcroo, 

Africa lucifluo vel quidquid lumine sparsit ; 

Quod pater Hieronymus, quod sensit Hilarius, atque 

' Ainbrosius prassul, sttnul Augustinus, et Ipse 

Sanctus Athanasius, quod Orosius edit ayitus, ^ 

Quidquid Gregorius summus docet, et Leo papa, 

Basiliiis quidquid, Fulgentius atque, coruscant, . • • 

CbsModorus item, Cbrysostomus atque Johannes ; 

Quidquid et Athelihus docuir, quid Beda Magisteiv 

Q^ae Victorinus scrips^re, Boetius atque; 

Historici veteres, Pompbius, Plinius * ipse; 

Acer Aristoteles, rhetor ^uoque Tnllius ingens ; 

Qehl qooqoe Sedulios, vel quid canit ifise JuTenco% 

^ot^ic^et Clemens, Prosper, Paulinus^ Arator^ 

Quid Fortuuatus, vel quid Lactantius, redunt; 

Qfia? Maro Virgillus, StatiuS, Lucanus, et auctof • 

Artzs Grammaticae, vel quid scrips^re Magistri, 

Quid.Prpbus,^ueFQca$, Donatus,,Priscianusve». , , 

\ Servius, Euticius, Pompeius, Comminiaous. 

Invenies alios perplures, lector, ibidem, 

£gregio$ studiis, ar^, et sermone magistros, 

^turi'ma qui claro scriffo^l^ volumind sensu ; . • * 

I Nomina sed quorum praestnti hi ciarminfe scribi, 

!U>ngius est visum qulm plectri postuiet usus. 

These booka were what be had purchased abroad (p. 729) : 

Non semel extemas peregrino tramite terras 
I Jam persigravkovansi Sophias deductvsamore I 

) Siquid forte novi iibrorum seu sKudionin^ 

Qsjod secum ferrety terns reperiret in illis. 
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W^ #nd dlsa qfher libmrie^ in other ages'^ of qur ixiotlastenes^ 
4v^f^x\9mg, lik^ fi^o ms^y moons^ their collected illumination through 
that, (as Yulg^rly reported) polar night of darkn^s. X^us we fin4 the 
hijnxy- of the Carmelite or White Fri^s to have had, besides diyii^ty, 
b^idQS Ginaldup's Topography of Wales, and besides Higden s History, 
^f a: very ancient copy of Solinus," Frontinus's Book of Stratagem^^ and 
l^probius * ; th^t pf Ely, besides divinity, besides history, to have h^di 
Vitruvius's Architecture ^n{) ^ntoninus's Itineratyf ; that at Colche^eTi 
to have had ^'^IpiQSt all the Latin poets :^;" that at Edmundsbuiy, '^ a verjr 
^*. ancient manuscript of ^allust," the Architecture of Vitruvius, and the 
Laws of the Lombards §. We find also the Categories of AristQtle, an4 
the Timiipus of Plato, at Glastonbury 1| ; '^ q very fair manuscript of 
"*' Terwice,'* at Wells ^ ; spine of Galen's writings, and a treatise tran^r 
lAted out of Arabic into Latin, at Bath ^^ ; and ^' an ancient manuscript 
^f of Terenoe,'* at Lanthony f f ; with a variety of others^ specified by 
Lelan4 himself,- as rare even iq his age, and singular even in his eyes. But 
to raise our view above that qainuteness of vision, which diminishes the 
size of the object even in shewing it more clearly, and to present it in its 
full volume pf magnitude to the . eye ; let me produce some geperal ac- 
cpun(iS of the frequency or the largeness of t^ese clerical libraries^ Even 
common lurches, such as St. Peter's op Cornhill in London, St. Mary's 
in Warwick, and Fontefract in Yorkshire; Sherborne in Dorsetshire, 
Cirencester in Gloucestershire, Abingdon in Berkshire, and Coggeshall in 

In ColK iv. 36, we find this account of the library, as it was in the daya of Leiand : '< In 
^^ bibliothec& S. Petri, quam Flaccus Albinus, alias Alcuinus, subinde miris laudibus extoIU^ 
'^ propter insigncm Copiam libiprum, turn Latrnorum, turn Grscorum ; jam feri lonorum 
f' liirorum nihil est : exhausit enim hos thesauros (ut pleraque alia) et Dardca knmanitas et 
** GtMelmiNotki viokntia.'* 

^ Lelahd's Coll. iv. 53, 54: ^^ Solini vetustissimum exemplar." 

t Ibid. 163. 

J Ibid. 162 : " Omnes fere Latini poetse.' 
■ § Ibid. 162,' 163 : ** Vetustiss. codice Sallustii.' 

I Ibid 155. 

^'Ibid. ibid. : ** Terentius pulcherrimus.' 

** Ibid. 157. 

tt Ibid. 159: " Tcrcntius, vetus codex." 
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Essex 1 Woburn and Warden in Bedfordshire, Windham near Norwich, 
Bfidlington in Yorkshire; with Stratford-Bow ; had all their respective 
libraries J J. Nor let all for the sake of these be thought, in the violence 
of prejudice struggling against conviction, to be mean and petty libra"- 
ries, the mere studia of our schools at present. Some of them were so in 
their origin, as the seven-mouthed Nile issues from a small spring, and 
flows in a little rill, at first. Thus, at the Franciscan friery of London, 
more than a century before the erection of its library^ " Bogo Bond, 
" herald, king at arms, builded the muscBumy'* or in Stowe's language, 
more humbly as it sounds to our ears at present, yet very apposite as it 
is in itself, '* the studies,*^ for what is denominated still the study in the 
language of the judicious, but arrogates the title of library from the silly 
and the vain, even for a room full of books among the middle ranks of 
life *. Some also of those libraries which have been mentioned last, we 
actually know to have been well furnished with books]), and others we 
find to have been still better furnished. The abbey at Leicester, and the 
priory at Dover, had each a library of no mean or petty size ; we can ap- 
peal in proof to the best of all testimonies, the very catalogues of their 
books yet remaining in the Bodleian f . The library of the Augustine 
monks at Canterbury, as Leland expressly informs us, was '* a rich ma- 
" gazine of ancient volumes;" because, as he adds, " Augustine collected 
f by his friends in Italy many volumes both Latin and Greek, and took 
" care to have them sent him, all of which he left at death to his monks, 
" as pledges of his kindness towards them ; the Greek are lost partly by 
" violence of times, partly by fire, partly too by theft ; but as to the 
" Latin, tvritten after the manner of the ancients in the large kind o/Ro-^ 

XX Itin. vii. 131 1 viii. 28 5 and De Script. Brit. 400, 165, 213, 238, 212, 405, 343> 334f 
202, 249. 

* Leland^s Coll. i. 108 : '' Bogo Bqnd, beraldus, rex armorum, condidit museam 
Stowe's London, 341 : " Mr. Bevis Bond, herald, and king at armes, builded the studies. 

II De Script. Brit. 343: ^' Ad Triburnamcoenobium Bernardinorum,^— iAe^ouro^pergd- 
** memcos paulo ante igne consiimptos;'' ibid. " Verodunum, ubi et monasterium quoqne 
" Bemardinorum, ac bibliotheca antiquis refertissima exemplaribus }'* 334, " BibliothccA 
** Verodunensi, optimis refertissima exemplarUm^** 

t Tanner, preface, p. xxv. xxvi, 
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^'^'ma^ cAartfcf^*, these even now remaift, presenting an incredibly ma-^ 
^^jesHc air of antiquity in their aspect, namely, two volumes containing 
*' the four Gospels, but in a vefsion different from that of the Fulgate, a' 

Psalter dedicated even by Jerome himself to Damasus the Roman ^ 
^'' pontiff, which I would willingly believe to be indeed the very original, 
besides two most elegant commentaries on the Psalms, which from 
their too great age admit no reader, except one that is very keen-eyed J.'* 
So careful were the monks in general, of preserving their literary trea- 
sures, concealing them from enemies, rescuing them from fires, and vin- 
dicating them from moths or worms § ! We have even' another in- 
stance of their care, and I note it to carry on the chain of intelligence 
down into later ages. '* A few years ago,** as Leland tells us, *' I was 
" in the library at Bath ; where I found some books not void of learning, 
** the treasures of venerable antiquity, given (as appeared from the in- 
^* scriptions) in presents from king Athelstan himself to the monks ; one 
• ^' of them, because it was upon papal synods, and I was struck with the 
•* antiquity and majesty of the work, I transferred to the roydl library of 

** the most illustrious king Henry VIII. 1|.'* 

But 

X De Script. Brit. 299, 300 : '^ Augustinlanam bibliothecani, id est, divitem veterum ex« 
*^ emplariorutn officinam — : Augustinus — multa^ cum Latina turn Graeca exemplaria peir 
^^ amicos in ItiJi& comparavit, et ad se deferenda curavit, quas omnia moriens, tattquam vir- 
** tutis pignora, monachis- suis reliquit ; Graeca partim vioIenti& temporis, partim igne, pair— 
'' tim etiam furto sublata sunt; ex Latinis autem codicibus, majusculis Uteris Romanis more 
*< veterum scriptis, hi etiam nunq extant, incredibilem prae se ferentes antiquitatis majesta- 
** tern, videlicit, duo volumina quatuor Evangel i a cbmplectentia, sed alius quam vulgaris in- 
'* terpretationis, Psalterium etiam abipso Hieronymo, Damaso pbntifici Romano dedicatum, 
** quod quidem vel archetypum esse libenter crediderim, insuperduo elegantissimi in Psalmos 
** commentarii, qui prae nimii vetustate lectorem non admittunt nisi oculatissimum." 

§ Leland, in p. 300, blames the very monks of Canterbury for particular wastefulness, 
coDcerning the books not preserved ; when surely the preservation of these amidst those 
ravages of war, by whichfthe monastery was burnt in 11 68, " quae calamitas," says Leland. 
himself, '^ magnara vim bonorum autorum, ut idem (Thornus} est testis, absiulit,'' is a 
sufficient justification of ihem . 

I licland, 160: '* Paucis abhinc annis fui in Badunensi bibliothec&, ubi reperi aliquot 
'' non indoctos libros, venerandse vetustatis thesauros, ab ipso Ethelstano, ut ex inscriptio- 
'* nibus apparuit, mooachis dono datos; ex illis unum, captus cum antiquitate turn majestate 
** operis^ erat enim de aynodis pontificiis^ in pajatinam bibliothecam illustrissimi regis Hen- 

" rici 
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^t the nwwks we\^ not only caj)ef\a oj^ vU«^t. tHpy ^4 |^«lt^ <ihP7 JW<tl»^ 
ally traveilpd abK)a^ to pr^^^rc ^nore. ThpThoo^^a W^eR^^^. Q^ 
ipelfte, who i«eat by thie order pf Hendry V. t,o tjip qquqpil, of CwsJi^j^, 
^ho was equally presenf at the counpil of Pisa,^.^.4 difid iff ^43P.i Imi4i 
coUected such a number of bool^s in his travels, thi^t " he bp^jieath^d tq, 
*' the Carn^elites of Loudon as many volumes of ei^c^Hent authors,. 
«' written in thi^i larger hind qfRQ,m(in characters, as tliat age. c^sti^nated^at; 
" tufo thffmqMd pounds in the least : whence it com^s^ however thenujn-. 
her of books be remarkably diminished at present, that ^h? re i$ yet iw, 
lUiro/ry in Lfmdpri which can v%c tvith the Carmelite., eithey. ip the tfMl- 
^* titude Of in the antiquitf/fpfi^ volumes ^/* . But let me repite another 
feet of the same nature, a3 they ser^^e to open a new world of notices upon 
our Jlrotesta^t eyea. William Tilly a monl^ of Canterbury objbained. 
leave from his abbot to travel into Italy ; set out, studied the civil and, 
can^n law at Bologna^ formed a friendship with PoUti^ui therCi and, 
neyer remitting for a moment his efforts of industry or his measures of 
ei^pepse, collected many volumes of Greek ; nor was he less vigorous in. 
purchasing Latin manuscripts, yet only those of undent date; which 
'^ he brought with him' to Canterbury not long afterwards, as treasures 
" plainly unparalleled. — Kfew years ago one Leigh ton a pettifogger, ap- 
companied with a lewd an^d rash rabble, came to quarter at CanterT 
bury^ and was. received hospitably by the abbot. But at midnight^ 
from the negligence and drunkenness of Leighton*s servants, the abbey 
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" rici OcUvi transtuli/* So in Coll. iv. 154, we have at Glastonbury, *• Grammatica Eu- 
^ ticiB, liher olim S. Dunsiani" Thus were kept to the Reformation in several libraries^ 
translations from Latin into Elnglish made under the countenance of king ^^«^^; '' vel 
^* hodie. hujusmodi transUtiones in non paucis bibliotbecis extent, venerandam pne seferen^ 
*^ tes antiquitatem^*' (De Script* Brit. loo.) And at Malmesbury was kept equally to the 
same period, ^' Davidis Psalteriumi Htcris Saxonicis," that is, the Roman letters disfigured 
into Saxon (Hist, of Manchester, ii. quarto, 331, 332}, <' longiusculis scriptum;" which 
had belonged to Jdhelmf a scholar much earlier than either Dunstan or Alfred. 

% De Script. Brit. 441 : *^ Tot nobilium autorum volumina, majusculis Hteris Romanis 
^< scripta, Carqielitis nostr?^ urbis ex testamento reliquit, quot ilia aetas duobus ad minimum 
^< aureorum millibus asstimavlt ; undc, quamvis jam insigniter diminutus sit hbrorum mime* 
'^ rus, nulla tamen est Londini bibliotheca, quae, vel' multitudine vel antiqiiitate cxemplario- 
^ rum, cum Carmelitau^ couferri possit.'' 

' / ^' was' 
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Siras s<idd4>nlj^ il^ bil fire and burned ; iii the highest s^* iflf^flitf'HBuse 
wasTih/s tre&sure bfbboiis rfeposited, dnd hottr^ fdtW^fSif^&Min- 
'* jury of thfe studious, destroyed. Ift this destraeti<>H/^tll'^''feiV''VHE 

'* LOlfO-LOST TAE^A+ISfe OP TuLfiV DA REPUfefcieA ^TAiif kib^ih TO 

**ASHEsV ■ '•' ■■ ' -iJ .f.--frt: 'ov • 




Thua ranging actively abroad m quest of books, tKe*^pirit Sf'lhe 
monks (we mdj be sure) was doubly active at home. Wif^iltdbfeSffigiy 
find a rtoiarkable instance of this. The library at Ramsfet^ jilk<^e^ iiow 
almost unknown to the topographer of England, was celebfeAdd' for Vhat 
yke are amai^ed to hear of either there or then, its stock ox Hebteiv book^, 
'anrf' merely fiom an attention of this nature. The Jew^, bfciiig^'fbt- the 
'first tilrie |)ermitted' to pass over from Nonhandy into EHpind by {Hfc 
Cotiqueror, k^read in a short titnie 6ver the kingdom, jtist aS' thfcy ire 'tfow 
•Spi^d, and 'had, as they now have, a synagogue in almost evei*y great 
towri of it ; but, in the reign of Edward h all theh- propehy was tyi^kn- 
fticalfy confiscated, and they themselves * Were barbarously banished. 
*^' Then, the synagogues at Huntitigcfott and StanifOrd being profi'ned, all 
'*' fchieir foynittire icame under tHfei^hafchitter ftji* &le?, to^et!her with tMr 
^ ttea^tres of hooks ^. But wlieh 'Gtelgbry*^ Huntinjgdon, a monk' of 
llartisey,. Who had been studying the lifebre^ language for sdrtie time 
Wif6re> and been checked in his studies by thfe want of Hebrew bddks^ 


1 1 i . * • 


* De Script. Brit. 482 : '^ Et industriae et impensis nullum certe locum relinquens, Grsca 
'^ exetflplaria multa conquisivit; nee fninori u]t& eu«i in coitradendb Latiuis^ sed anti^ua^ 
'* ndtae^ codicibus usus est ; quoe nee 4oQgo^ post lei|Ap$)re^ tanquam tbesiiuras plane in^oiti- 
^* parabil^s, secUfD; deddxit, Duroverrium repetcns. — AnnU abhtnc paufcis Legidanus lega- 
^*\t\\»^ i^iquA et temerarii comilatus turbft^. Dufovei%iua9 bospes limii humanissimi k 
,<^ preside fani servatoriis acceptus est* Sed nocte is^empesi&y ti^ligentilft et lemuleotili eja)i 
^' seirvbram, asdes siibito igne correptae coodagraverunit. Iii quaruo^ supremo tabulatu the- 
'^ saiirus. libronim Tillsei reconditos unique exhaobtus, «naxjirio stadiosorum incomtn6d^» 
'^ Ferunt b&c clade Ciceronis desideratissimum De RepullicA volumen in cineres redactuth: 
'^ fuisse/' For the last incident we hare another evidence : <' In those dayes — did utterly 
** perish — lit Canterbun/'^ilidX wonderful work of the sage and 'el(^uent Cicero De B^b-- 
f' ifVa." (Dr. Dee to Q^EHzabeth^ 1556, in Joannes Glastoniensis, ii. 490.) 

t De Script. Brit. 321, 32a: ^' Tum^ synagogis profanatis Venanioduni et Stenofords^ 
f^ supellex oiiinia sub kiftt& vemim exposita^ una cam Iftbrorum tfaesauris/' 

^ *' understood 
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'< understood of this auction, he hastily repaired to it from his adjoining 
'' monastery with a good sum of money, and readily at the fixed price 
'^ purchased' their gold for his hrass,. and returned home in high spirits. 
<^ What did he 4o then ? Night and day he turned over his Hebreur 
" volumes, till he had drawn from the very fountain-head a more inti- 
** mate knowledge of the language. He left also to his collei^es many 
excellent annotations from his own pen, which a learned posterity 
might rf^d/With pleasure. The catalogue ofRam9ey library makes a 
specific and an honourable mention, of Me Hebrew books most diligently 
" collected Jnf himX'' He thus begun that collection, which afterwards 
received considerable additions from Robert Dodford, another monk of 
the abbey § ; and had even a Hebrew Lexicon compiled from both, by 
a third. Laurence Holbech, in the reign of Henry lY. '' lighting upon 
'' the Hebrew volumes, which had been rescued from destruction as 
** purchased with money formerly by the remarkable care of Gregory— » 
'^ and which exhibited ail theghrioua mtyesty of the ancient synagogue ;** 
he resolved, that " what Gregory had happily begun in the Hebrew 
" language, he would more happily complete,*' and therefore " fpnped 
'' in an elegant manner a Hobrew Dictionary, a work at once refined and 
** learned ; which was carried aw^ a few years ago, by the wicked in- 
dustry of a purloiner, Robert Wachefeld. John Child, lately a monk 
of Ramsey, when the abbey and its noble library were sinking in one 
^' common ruin, preserved the Hebrew boohs from destruction */* Such 

an 

■ * ■ • 

X De Script. Brit. 319 : '* Ubi autem Gregorios banc auctionem factam esse intellexerar, 
« vicinus atque idem Dummatus fcstmanter accumt, ac, dato pretio, aurea pro lereis faciK 
^' comparavit, et IflBtUtimus ddrnum rediit. Quid turn ille ? Nocturoft ycreabat manu, 
^* versabat diurnl, Hebrflea exemplaria; donee penitsorem linguae cognitionem ex ipsis 
exhausisset fontibus. Reliquit autem suit symmistis niuha egregie calamo annotatsT, 
qu«B docta cum voluptaie legeret posteritat. Librorum Hebraioorum ab eo diligen- 
tissime collectorum, catalogue bibliotbecs Rameseganas luculentam juxta ac honorificam 
^* mentionem facit." 

$ Ibid. 322 : '^ Sed et idem catalogns accurate recenset Hebratooa tbetauros, divina 
<^ volnmina, a Roberto Dodefordo, monacho Ramesegaoo, religiose comparatos." 

* Ibid. 452: '< Inciderat in exemplarta qnaedam Hebraica, synagogse veteris majesta* 
^ tern eximiam illaai referentia, comparata quidem et ab interitu olim conservata insgni 
<< industria Gregoru.— «Cum h6o scriptore fuit pia quaedam Laurentio invidia, ut quod 
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an illustrious society of Hebrew scholars^ was this isequestered abbey of 
Ramsey ; and such a Christian Sion was raised, amidst the eastern lakes 
of our island ; till the Reformation swept away this Sion, and made that 
Study of the Hebrew, which seems to have begun with the beginnings of 
Ae Sakon church*, which was now culminating rapidly to its zenith, 
to set in the ocean for a century and a half afterwards f . 
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Having thus shewn the numerousness and the valuableness of the books 
reposited in our monasteries, let us throw open the doors of the rooms 
in which they were lodged, dart our eyes of curiosity down the length' 
of them; and then estimate the consequence of books to the society fh)m 
the reception of these guests within it^ '* Thomas Bubwith," says 
Leltod in his Itinerary, but means Nicholas Bubwith, who became 
bishop of Wells in 1 407, and died in 1424, *' made the est part of the 
/ cloyster, with the litle chapel beneth, and th4 great Kbrarie over it, 

having twenty *fk)e tvindowes an ech side of it $/' Such a magnificent 
room was this for books ! nor was it, we may be sure, a body without 
a soul. We even know it was not. " When some years ago I was at 
" Glastonbury, in Somersetshire,*' cries Leland in bis other work, so 
often quoted here, so little known in general, yet so replete with intel- 
ligence of men and things that have been long foi^tten^ " I turned to 
^' Wells, in order to clear up a point of deep antiquity ; I therefore 
'^ entered the library ^ which had been formerly furnished with no small 

^^ ille videlicet in Hebrsea linguA feliciter inct)oas8et, hie felicius absolveret,"^— elegantcr con- 

^^ cinnato Dictionario Hebraico, opere turn elimato turn docto, quod annt^ abhilic paucia 

*' Robert! Wachcfeldi polypi nimia diligentii sublatum est." There were literary thieves 

then as there are now. <* Joannes Infantius nuper monachus Rameseganus, qui et Iibro% 

^< Hebraicos, corruente una cum nobili bibIiothec& ccenobio, ab interita conservavit, ^a 

^« mihi— retulit." 

* Alcuin, in Gale, i. 730, informs us, that ther^ were the Hebrew Scriptures in the 

library at York;. 

*' Hebraicus vcl quod populus bibit imbre ^upemo. 

♦' . , * . ' •' 

t We even find translations out of Arabic,' made by monks. ** Vldi ettam opus, cui 

^' titulus Erith Alcheretmi, ex Arabico in Latinum ah «o'[£thelard of BatH] translatum, et 

^ Euclidis Geometriam ex eSdemfohte in Latium derivatam/' (De Script, firit. 26t.) 

§ Itip. ill. 122; see also i^i^ 122, 123; and Godwin^ ' 
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*' nuinber of hooks, in a very magnificent manner, by the bishops and 
canons of that city ; where I found immense treasures of' venerable 
antiquity ||." In the fire at Croyland abbey, so early as the year 
1091, " our whole library perished/* says Ingulphus, then abbots 
'^ which contained more than three hundred originaJ volumes,'' manu- 
scripts of high antiquity, I suppose, from the appellation of original, 
*' besides lesser," and more modern '* volumes, which were more than 
^^ four hundred^'' There were even no fewer than seventeen hundred 
manuscripts in the library at Peterborough f . But, to keep closer to 
the room itself, *' Richard Whitington in the yere 1429/* Stowe tells 
us, concerning the Franciscan or grey friers, near Newgate in London, 
founded the Ubrary, which was in length one hmidred twenty and nine 
foot, and in breadth thirty-one, all seeled [ceiled] with wainscot; 
^^ having twenty-^ht desks and eight double settles oi wainscot ; which, 
in the next yeere following, was altogether finished in building, and 
within three yeeres after furnished with bookes to the charges of five 
hundred fifty -six pounds, tenne shillings %.'* This is a pleasing view of 
the marnier and form in which the interior of a monastic library was 
laid put. And, at the close, let me repeat what Leland speaks concerning 
one library more. '* Some years ago I was at Glastonbury," he notes^ 
^' — where is an abbey at once the most ancient and the most fyanous in 
" all our island, and by the favojir of Richard Whiting, abbot of the 

I De Script. Brit. 387 : <^ Cum aliquot abhinc annis essem Glessoburgi SomuTotrigttin,. 
^* Fontanetum divertebam, ut aliquid penitioris antiquitatis eruerem. Intravi igiUir biblio- 
^ thecaQi, quae ab episcopis et canonicis ejusdem urbis non parvo librorum numero 
*^ olim xnagnificeutissitne perornata fuit, ubi immensos venerandae antiquitatis tbesauros 
*' invcni/' 

* Ingulphus, p. 98,; Oxon : ** Tota quoque bibliotheca nostra periit, queamplius qukm 
<< ccc volumina originalia continebat, praster minora voluniina, quae amplius erant quam 
" cccc." 

t Tanner, preface, xxv, from Gunton, 173. 

X Sto^e, 341 : " From an ancient manuscript delivered to me by a friend," but previously 
te^n by Leland, wbo makes large, extracts from it in Coll. i. 108, 109. Leland uses tbe 
w.ords. *Migno in^^5/im operis," vyhich we should not have known how to translate wjth 
certainty, if Stow^ had not explained them to mean wainscot. Tlje very eeiUng was of 
woinscot, with th^ desks and seats. 

... '* place," 
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^^ place/* who was judicially murdered afterwards by that sanguinaiy 
tyrant Henry, *' refreshed my mind after its fatigue from long and 
** laborious studies, till some new ardour for reading and learning should 
'^ inflame me. This ardour came sooner than I expected. I therefore went 
^' immediately to the library, which was not accessible to every body ; 
" that there I might very carefully turn over those remains of very sacred 
^^ antiquity which are there in such numbers as are hardly to be found 
*^ any where else in Britain.'* [Or, as Leland speaks of them in another 
place, *' those vast treasures of books, the truly venerable monuments qfan- 
'' tiquity.''] " But scarce had I fairly entered the doorway, when even the 
^* view alone of the very ancient books threw a religious awe over my mind, 
^^ or rather raised up a tvHd astonishment in it ; and I therefore stopt short 
^' awhile. ll\en, after a salutation to the genius of the room, for some 
^' days I ransacked the shelves with great curiosity §.'* This is the finest 
compliment that ever was paid to a library by a man of genius and learn- 
ing ; nor could either the Bodleian or the Vatican ever receive a flner^ 
than what is thus paid to a library merely monastic. 

But let us not suppose, in. the readiness of prejudice to accumulate 
supposition upon supposition, and bury truth under the hills of its own 
piling ; that the monks made as little use of these libraries, as many of 
our lay-gentlemen do of theirs at present ; and that those, like thesCt 

Unlearned men, of hooks astum'd the care, 
At eunuchs are the guardians of the fair. 

No ! We see the very reverse. We have indeed an evidence just as good 

§ De Script. Brit. 41 : ** Eram aliquot abhinc annis Glessoburgi Sorourotrigum, ubi 
^' antiquissimum siinul et famosissimum est totius insulae nostrse coenohium, animumque . 
<' longo studiorum labore fessum^ favente Rkbardo Whitingo ejusdem loci abbate, recrea- 
^* bam, donee novus quidem cutn legend! turn disoendi ardor ine inflammaret. Supervenit 
*^ autem ardor ille citius opinione ; itaque statim me contuli ad bibliothccam non omnibus 
** perviam, ut sacrosanctc vetustatis reliquias, quarum tantus ibi numeric quantus nulla 
** alio facile Britannias loco, diligentissinie evolverem. Vix certe limen intraveram, cum 
<^ antiqui8simorum librorum vcl solus conspectus religionem, nescio an stuporem, animo 
<< incuteret meo; eftque de causft, pedem paululum sistebam. Deinde, salutato loci numine, 
*^ per dies aliquot omneis ferulos curiosissimi excussi/'- Ibid. 131 : ^^ Ingenteis librorum 
'' tbesauros, veneranda plane antiquitatis mouimenta*'' 

u u ;2 for 
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for ^^ctr use of their libraries^ as we have for our own ; a number of 
scholars and of publications. From the scholars let us select one or tvsro 
of the best, but all Saxon. Dunstan, says the historian Malmesbur}^ 
*^ under the tuition of these," the monks Irish and English of Glaston- 
bury, '* took in the very marrow of Holy Scripture to an extreme 
^' satiety. Of secular literature he thought there was somewhat to be 
'^ neglected, and somewhat Also to be desired. For he . listened with a 
*^ passing ear only to thpse writings of the poets, which dwell upon 
'^ fables, and those of the arts, which furnish the weapons of eloquence 
*' without doing good to the soul. But arithmetic, with geometry, 
** astronomy, and music, which have all a itmtual connexion, he learned 
^' with satisfaction and cultivated with industry ; because in these was 
*' both a great exertion of science, an unviolated purity of truth, and a 
not unprofitable consideration of the wonderful works of GO0. The 
knowledge of these is held out in high promises by the Irish, who are 
otherwise less adapted to teach the forms of the Latin language, and 
the purity of speaking in it. Wherefore, being struck with a love for 
all, but particularly for music, he delighted both to play himself upon his 
•' instruments, and to hear others playing. At' every interval of leisure 
" from his studies, he loved to take the harp, and^ to touch the sounding 
" strings into harmony. He thus, by the grace of God, had gained a 
^^ large stock of learning ; as he had a vivacity of genius predominating, 
** to enliven an intensity of studiousness. And he had two endowments 
'' ministering to his learning ; an eloquence polished but unlaboured, 
" and a practice prompt but full.'* One of his pupils was Ethelwpld, 
who in early life *' selected Dunstan out of all mankind, for the counsel- 
*' lor of his life, wishing to war under his command and to lodge in his 
** tent, longing with him to live and with him to die. He therefore 
" went to Glastonbury, was there taught grammar and prosody, then 
'*' was admitted a monk.*' When he became bishop of Winchester, 
" he did what was greatly to his honour ; a scholar himself, he prized 
'* scholars very highly ; among whom Alfric the grammarian, Wolstan 
** the pnccentor, and Ethelgar, abbot of New Minster at Winchester, 
" became celebrated. But he himself, being not slightly skilled in 
'* mathematics, left a work polished and perfect concerning the planets, 
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" the r^ions and the climates of the world, as a surviving monnment of 
'* his genius to posterity." And Ethelwold's life was written by '' Wol- 
" Stan, the chanter of Winchester, his pupil and scholar, in a style 
" moderately good. But Wolstan wrote another, a very useful work 
*' upon the harmony of tones ; in which he appears a man of a good 
*' life, of a correct eloquence, and of much erudition */* Such a train 
of stars does Dunstan, that Hesperus, lead on to illuminate the darkness 
of the Saxon hemisphere ! We particularly find the very colour of the 
clerical libraries, under one department of learning, reflected in the hue 
of the clerical publications. Thus astronomical studies appear at once 

* De Script. Brit. i6t: ^^ < Horum ergo discipnnatu (Hibemos et Anglos Glessoburgum 
'' frequentantes intelligit) Sacram Scripturam medullitus ad extremam satietatem exhausiu 
*^ SaBcujarium literarum qutddam negligendum, nonnibil etiam appetendiim^ putavit. 
'< Poetarum siquidem scripta duntaxat, qu« fabulas atrepunt^ et artes, quae citra utilitalem 
'^ animae armant eloquiutn, transeunter audivit. Arithmeticam porro cum geometria et astro- 
*' nomia ac musica, quae appendent, gratanter addidicit et diligenter excoluit ; et quippe 
'^ in illis, et magna exercitatio scientiK, et veritatis Integra castitas, et mirabilium Dei non 
*^ vana constderatio. Harum scientiam Hibernienses pro magno pollicentur, caeterum ad 
^^ formanda Latine verba, et ad inlegri loquendum, minus idonei. ^ Quaproptef, cum 
*^ cacterarum turn maxime musices dulcedine captus, instrumenta ejus turn ipse exercere, tiim 
^' ab aliis exerceri, dulce habere: ipse citharam, si quando a literis vacaret, sumerej ipse 
'< duici strepitu resonantia fila quatere* — ^Doctrinam multam, sicut ante dictum est, per Dei 
*^ gradam bauserat ; quia in ejus cum strenuitate ^tudii praecellebat vivacitas ingenii* Doc- 
^' trinte horrores duse adminiculabantur, eloquentia elimata sed illaborata, dictorumque 
*' execuUo prompta et integra'." Ibid. 163 : *^ f Solum omnium mortalium Dunstanum suae 
*< vitae consiliarium elegit; illtus compnilitium, ilHus contubemium desiderans, ei convivere, 
^' ei common exaestuans. Venit igitur Glesconiam, et ibi grammaticam metricamque artem 
** edoctus, postremo etiam monachus factus'."-=-'' Illud eximiae plane laudis erat, quod 
^ literatos, literatus et ipse, maximi fecerit, inter quos et Alfiricus grammattcus, Wolstanus 
'^ praecentor, et £thelgarus — ^Novi monasterii quod Ventae Simenorum enituit, fundalore 
*< Alfredo Magno, abbas, clari fuerunt. Ipse vero, in mathesi non leviter eruditus, optm 
^^ elimatum. et rotandum de planetis^ regionibus et climatibus mundi, tanquam victurudi 
*^ ingenii monumentum, posteritati rcliquit.^' Ibid. 165 : '^ ^ Hujus vitam Wolstanus quidem 
f' cantor Wintoniensis, disctpulus ejus scilicet et alumnus, composuit stylo - mediocri, 
^^ Fecit et aliud opus de tOBorum faarmoni^ eruditi AngU judicium, homo vitas bonee et 
^ eloquentiae castigats'/' Malmesbury's Life of Dunstan is one of the many pieces, bio- 
graphical or historical, that still want an editor of spirit under a patronage, from the public. 
The accouD4^Qf Wolstan is in Savile, 31, ^' valde utile, eruditi AngU indicium.'^ 

replenishing 
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repleniahing their libraries with ancient works, and generating an addi- 
tion of modem books to thero ; in the eighth and some succeeding cen- 
tunes ♦• But, that we may not difiuse ourselves over too ample a 
space, let us fix our eyes upon a single century of this lower period, 
and (as in the higher) upon a sin^e group of persons within it. The 
famous Rc^er Bacon, in a letter which he sent with some of his works 

• Leland's Coll. ii. 400, from a letter of Alcum's to Charlemagne 1 [Quoad] '^chartulw 
€t .-K^alculatiouU curs&t luoaris, vel bisextilis ratioois, quas nostras devotion! tradidistU ex« 
<< plorandaa ; inveoimut— in eis rationed diligentissime exquisitas, acutissime inveutas, 
^ nobiltsiime prolata8««^Direxi excellent'^ vestm stamen quanindam supputationum^ de 
'^ solis lunaeque per aigniferum carsu— : 

" Vivere ma terns y\x vix siiUt improba fetvis, 
'< Descripd pcuds partes et sjrdera ccdL" 

Orale, i. 7^8. Alcuin says thus concerning the archbishop of Yoric^ when be was master of 

the school there : 

'' Ast alios fedt prafatns nosse magister 

*' Harmoniam ccbU, lolis lonsaque labores, 

Clttioque poll aooas, enantia sidera septem^ 

Astrofum l^es, ortus, simol atque recessua." 

Ldand's Coll. iv« 17 : '^ Tractatus Jo. P^cham de sphaera. Theorica Lmco/h. de latitudini* 
t^ bus planetarum. TVactatus efusdem de spbierA. Alfragimus de motibus coslestium cor- 
^^ pomm/' 19 : ^* jtikindius de juditiis astrorum. Tabulc magisiri Simonis Brtdon de 
'^ rebus astronomicis.'— ^/Aiitilttj de radiis.-— Commentum Simonis Bredon super aliqiias 
f* demonstrationes Almagesti Ptolemoei/' &o : '^ Intioductorium jikabttH com commetttD 
^^ Joanfds de Saxo.'^Gebar in speculativl astrooomift.— Tabula latitiidinis quinque planeta* 
f^ rum, aotore Svnum$ Bredon, — ^Theorica planetarum in fronte adscriptus Herfordensij in 
^' fine Lincolniensi alias Grostest, Seqnitur ibidem et alia Theorica $ forsan ilia [bsec] 
'< Lincolniensem agnoscit autorem.-*0£fy^/on de motibus planetanim, et Almanack re* 
^^ versionis eorum ; quidam annotavit in margine, ^ Fuit monachus, ul putatur, de Eve- 
^^ sham,' Lelandus, Est autem libellulus vclut t&eurica Almanack Prtfeicii Judm* Tabula 
-^' motus octavsB sphserae, autore Prof ado JtuUeo. Tabula sequationis doroorum, cum canone 
^' preecedente, per magis. Joannem ffate." 2a : '^ Tabulae aequationum plaoetarum, aolore 
.'< Simone Bredon. . Astronomia calculatoria. Astronomiajudiciaria. P^rspectiva i^loTMi/' 
03: <^ Conimentarii et arculi rerum astronomicarum ad miraculum docH picti^** which 
** praeferebant Brightferti, raonachi Ramesiensis, nomen,*' &c. tc, &c. One monk, even 
a poetical one, yet a severe student, in the reign of Richard I. attempted much to square the 
oircle; ** nullum non movens lapidem, quo tandem, si id fieri qutdem posset, circultm tf^• 
f^ solveret:' (De Scripu Brit. 227.) See also Johnson's Canons, A. D. 957, for Jhna^ 
mck again. 
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to pope Clement, says he sent them by '* a young man, whom I have 
** caused to be instructed in five or six languages, and in the mathematics, 
'* and in perspectives, in which lies the whole difficulty of the papers 
" that I send ; as undoubtedly there is no one among the Latin scholars, 
*^ who in all that I write can answer so many points as he, because of 
** the method which 1 obsierve, and because I have instructed, him, 
** though he is only twenty, or at most twenty-one years of age. There 
*' was not one at Paris, who knew more of the foundations of philoso- 
^' phy, though he has not yet produced flowers and fruits because of his 
** youth. He has brought with him a crystal sphere to shew some expert^ 
" ments, and 1 have instructed him in the demonstration and^urcUioTh 
" of tJie secret point ; nor is there one in Italy, nor are there ttuo at Paris, 
'^ who can assign a competent reason in this matter." But " in the two 
years, during which I have been particularly engaged in the study of 
wisdom, neglecting all vulgar attentions to money, I have expended 
"more than two thousand pounds in books of secrets,, in a variety of 
experiments, and in languages, and instruments, and tables, and other 
means of obtaining the friendship of the wise, and of instructing the 
" minds of my hearers*.'* So expensively was a Roger Bacon reared, 
into all his eminence of learning ! So high-set was the soul of this 
monk, in its aspirations after knowledge ! And to such heights did it 
actually soar, by throwing off that clog to all literary enterprise at 
priesent, the love of money ! But, as Roger informs us additionally 
concerning his cotemporaries, " of Christians the most fknious for 

• Leland's Coll. iii. 334: " Unum adolescentem— quinque aiU sex instrui feci in Unguis, 
<' et mathematicis, et perspectivis in quibus est tola difficultas carum [eorum] quas mitto; 
^' nam proculdubio nullus est inter Latinos, qui in omnibus quse scribo possit ad tot 
^* respondere, propter modum quern teneo, et quia eum instruxi, quamvis viginti annorum 
^ aut 21 ad plus* Non remansit unus Parisiis, qui plus novit de philosophiae radicibus^ 
*' quamvis flores ct fructus nondum produxerit propter juvenilem aBtatem— . Porlavit cry- 
<* stallum sphericum ad experiendum, et instruxi eum in dcmonstratione ct figuratione rci 
'^occultjc; nee est aliquis in tot^ Italic, aut Parisiis duo, qui possunt dare causam suffi- 
«^ cienlem in hie parte/' Ibid, 333 : " Nam per duos annos, quibus specialiter laboravi 
'^ in studio sapientiae, neglecto censu vulgi, plus quam duo roitlia librarum ego posui in 
*^ bis propter libros secretes, experientias varias, et linguas, ct instrumenta, et tabulas, et 
<^ alia turn ad quaercndum amicitias sapientum turn propter instruendos auditores/^ 

*' wisdom/* 


u 
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'* wisdom/* of Christiana as opposed to Saracens, ** one is friar Albert^ 
*' of the order of preachers, another is William de Sbirwoode, treasurer 
** of the church of Lincoln in England,'' a notice that implies the former 
to be no Englishman, *' a man far wiser than Albert, — For there 
** are but two perfect, namely, Mr. John London and Mr, Peter dc 
*' Macharii Curia in Picardy/' London was the young man whom 
Bacon sent with his letter to the pope, and of whom he wrote so highly 
to him ; *' though he came a youth of fifteen to me/* says Bacon» 
** and poor, as having no livelihood f /* — *' No one,'* as Bacon subjoins, 
'^ knew the sciences, except lord Robert bishop of Lincoln ; because 
^' from the length of his life and experience, from his studiousness and 
M his diligence, he knew mathematics as well as perspectives, and could 
^ know any thing ; together with this, that he knew so much of lan- 
guages, as to be able to understand the saints, the philosophers, or 
the wise men of antiquity. Tet he knew not language? well enough 
to translate, except about the close of life ; when he invited Greeks 
into this country, and caused books of Greek grammar to be collected in 
*^ Greece and other regiotis^*' Or, as Bacon enlarges his catalogue of 
learned English in another work, plainly posterior, *' some of the wise 
*^ men of ancient times we have seen in our own days, as lord Robert 
^^ formerly bishop of Lincoln, lord Thomas bishop. of St. David's in 
*^ Wales, and friar Adam de Marisco, and Mr. Robert de Marisco, and 
^* Mr. Lu ," Mr. John London above mentioned, '* and William dc 
•^ Sbirwoode, and others :|f/* Such a train of stars appeared equally led- 

by 

t Coll. ill. 333 ; << Sapientet famosiores Cbristianos, quorum unua est frater Albertus. 
<f de ordine pnedicatoruin, alius est Wilhelmus de Sbirwoode, tbesaurarius Lincoln. ecclesie»^ 
^' ia AngUa, lopgc sapientior Alberto.-— Non sunt enim nisi duo perfect!, scilicet, Mr* 
^' Joannes London^ et Mr. Petrus de Macharii Curia Pinardus/' Ibid. 334: ** Juvenis 15 
*' annorum veait adme, et pauper, non babens unde viveret." 

^ Lelaod's Coll. iii. 334 : << Nullus scientias [scivit], nisi dominus Robertus, episcopus 
^^ Lincoln ; per longitudinem vitas et experientise, et studiositatem, et diligentiam, quia 
^' scivit matbematicam et perspectivam, et potuit omnia scire | simul cum b6c, quod tan* 
^ turn scivit de Unguis,' quod potuit intelligerc sanctos et pbilosophos et sapientes aiitiquos* 
<^Sed non bene scivit linguas ut transferret, nisi circa ultlmum vitse susej quando vocavit 
'^ Graecos, et fecit libros grammaticx Grxcse, de Qxmxk et aliis [regionibus] congregafu" 

X Coll. iii. 335 : <^ Antiquorum sapientum-*aliquo6 vidimus nostri temporis, scilicet 

^' D. Robertum 


i*. 
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by Rpger Bacon as by Dunstan before! But to both these constella- 
tions let me add a single star that is little known, yet by its light dis*- 
plays the wonderful keenness of a monk for mathematical learning. 
** Daniel, denominated Morley from his native village," says Leland, 
** in his youth attended the schools of Oxford very studiously ; in his 
*' maturer years went to Paris ; and at last, inflamed with an unusual 
" thirst for mathematics,^ turned his thoughts to the Arabs, the first for 
^* erudition in tliat agfe, whose discipline was .then flourishing greatly in 
^^ Spain, at their very ample city of Toledo. Going therefore to Toledo, 
** he ransacked the shelves of the Arabs, and at last found what he had 
** so solicitously sought. Hence feeling a desire for revisiting his country, 
*' in his return he meets with John of Oxford, bishop of Norwich'* from 
1 1 75 to 1200, ** by whom he was received with great liberality, as John 
^* himself was studious of mathematical knowledge. In convenient 
*' time, therefore, Daniel published two books, one upon the inferior 
** part of the world, the other upon the superior, and dedicated them 
*' to the bishop |j/' Such an amazing range of light did the cometary 
mind of this monk take, to return with augmented lustre and regain its 
goal! 

llie superior, and even the common monks, came at last to have their 
private or personal libraries ; a fact that is the consummation of evidence 
in favour of their fondness for literature. A point, indeed, so minute 

• 

<^ D. Robertum quondam cpiscopum Lincoln* D. Thomam episcopum S. David in WalliS, 
*' et fratrem Adam de Marisco, et magisirum Robertum de Marisco, et Mr. L\i. et Gu). 
•• de Shirwoode, et alios." 

I De Script. Brit. 244 : <^ Daniel^ Morilegiis a natali vili& dictus, Isiacaa juvenis scholas 
" studiosissimc exioluit; maturior annis factus, Lutetiam Parisiorum invisit. Postrcmo 
<* maihematicse artis cupiditate insolitse tactus, animum ad Arabes^ ea aetate imprimis eru- 
ditoa adjecit ; quorum et disciprma tunc late in Hispanift, qua statToletnm civitas am«» 
plistima, floruit. Profectus igitur Tolctum, Arabum scrinia excussit^ et quod quaerebat 
'< maxime, tandem invcnit. Hinc enata repetendi patriam cura: cui dum subservit, inWr 
^^ redeundum fit obviam Joanni Oxonienii^ episcopo Nordovicano ; a quo liberalissime 
** acceptus est, studebat enim et ipse rei mathematical Unde, nacta temporis opportuni- 
<' tate, duo» libellot, unum de inferiori^ alterum de superiori parte mundi^ edidit, ac Joaniii 
*' Nordovicanb cousecravit/' 

VOL. II. XX in 
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in the domestic economy of a moniistery, we cannot expect to set exhi- 
bited often in the ** crystal sphere** of history ; but it is exhibited, and 
that is sufficient : we see it first in a form very humble, yet at a period 
veiy early, and with the person of a common though very dignified 
monk. Bede, that prince of historians concerning our isle, and that first of 
religious men born within it *, appears to have had his study in a build- 
ing erected for the purpose, detached from the monastery, and therefore 
furnished with his own collection of books. It is a singular incident in 
the history of this saint and historian combined, that not the rude bar- 
barity of the Danes, not the headlong violence of the Normans, though 
both were exerted about his monastery, had destroyed his study: it 
remained entire to the very days of Leland, a building low in its pitch, 
small in its size, and vaulted in its roof. In this state it was his oratorv, 
as well as his study ; being remembered peculiarly as his oratory by the 
tradition of Leland*s days ; and having even then what served to give 
the religious part of the tradition a predominance over the literary , ^' an 
altar within it, but neglected, yet bearing in the middle of its front 
a piece of serpentine marble/' a marble of a dusky green in the ground, 
and of a lively green in the spots, " inlaid into the substance of itf ." 
This, therefore, was the altar at which Bede, equally devout and learned, 
happily sensible amidst all his learning that he derived his intellect and 
the illumination of it from the awful *' Father of lights," kneeled down 
every morning and evening to him. Nor had he this altar, as we are 
naturally induced by the circumstances to suppose at first, merely be- 
cause he lived out of the abbey, and was therefore prechidcd from the 
public prayers of the chapel ; he carefully attended tlie public, we m^j 

be sure from this very attention to private. But he had an altar for his 

« 

* See iv. 3, a note at the end. 

t De Script. Bnt. ii8 : '^ lliud certe prophDs ad niiraculum accedit, quod nee Dacofom 
*' f iolentia, nee ferocia Gulielmi Magni Nortmanni, ita Gtrovicensis ccenobii, quod vulgo 
<< nunc Jarwe ^ocatur, aedificia omnia concusserit; quin adbuc Bedse oratorium extet, 
'< humile quidem opus, et cameratiim, utcunque tamen integrum ; in quo et hodie alcare 
^ est, sed neglcctum, et in altaris medio crusta opbiutici nurmoris* H<bc nos m gra- 
^ iiam lectoris aniiqmtaiis studion.** It is ako called '^ casula" and ^^ oiansiuncola'' 
hereafter. 

6 private 


it 
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private devotions in addition to the ebapet for hiB public ; and a similar 
incident in the biography of a similar saint, shews this evidently to be 
the reason for both, Adhelm, the founder, as well as abbot of Malmes- 
bury, had equally an altar for himself, and equally left it a relic to pos- 
terity; the abbey shewing equally to the eyes of Leland himself Adlielm's 
" altar, a very small one, made'* wholly *' of*' thit *' serpentine marble/* 
which was only inlaid in a small piece into the other, ^' but bound about 
" with a belt of silver, on which appeared an inscription in Latin if:'* but 
the same room was also that in which he sl^t, and in which he died* 
During his last moments he is described by the narrator of them, a per- 
son actually attending upon him. at the time, as desiring to be lifted out 
of bed, and to be rested sitting upon the iloor at the opposite side of the 
room ; that, as he expressed himself, ^< on the holy spot at which I 
** have been used to pray I may now invoke my Fathcri'* Thither he 
was carried accordingly, and rested u|ion a rug ; from thrice he invoked, 
and there he died invoking *. Such 'was the happy, the glorious coHr 
elusion of life to this first of scholars I ^* Let me die the death of tb^ 
*' righteous, and may my last end be like his !" 

The chamber where the good man meets his fate 

Is privileged beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous Ufe, quite in the vergie of heaven. 

Yet this chamber has been destroyed smce the days of Leland, and what 
had been spared for its sanctity (I suppose) by Normans, by Danes, has 
fallen under the hands of ignorant reformers. Camden notes it not ; 

X De Script. Brit, loc! ^^ Ahare, sed minutititm, ex ophititico marmore, ar^nto 
«* revincturo, in quo Latina inscriptio apparet. Haac," this and other relies^ << ego nupor 
'^ Meilduni vidi." 

* Leland's Coll. iv. 79 : *' * Multum me delectat sedere ex ad verso, sancto meo loco in 
** quo orare solebam ; ut et ego sedens Patrem meum invocare possim.* Et sic in pavimeiito 
*' suae casulse decantans — spiritum — suum e corpore exhalavit.*' The passage is also in 
Simeon Dunclmensis, i. 15, Twisden, and in Smith's Bede, with this useful addition from 
Malmesbury, that Bede was rested sitting on the floor by the altar, *' ciHcio subjecto dccuni- 
•* bens, illibato sensu et hilari vuliu," (P. 803.) So a bishop of Durham, " uno fernic 
^^ antequam nioreretur mcnse, se in ecclesiam jussit transportari ; ubi residens contra altare, 
•* ex profundo cordis erumpcns in gemitum," &c. (Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 709.} 

X X 2 no 
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ho traveller, no biographer has noted it since ; but Simeon, the his- 
torical monk of Durham, had noticed it before, and (what is verjr 
remarkable) noticed it only as his study. ** Even the place/* he cries, 
without seeming to know what we know from Leiand, " is shewn at 
" this day, where he had his little mansion of stone, and, free from all 
" disturbance, was accustomed to sit, to meditate, to read, to dictate, 
" and to tvrite-f.'' The very chair, too, in which he used to sit for 
that purpose within this room, '* a rude oaken chair called Bede's,'* is 
preserved to this moment, though the room itself is gone; being 
** carefully locked up'* in " the vestry*' of the old monastic chapel, con- 
verted into a parish-church, but very recently rebuilt J. And this was 
the very object, as I remark with satisfaction, that first served like a 
soliciting wire to call forth the electrical sparks of antiquarianism, then 
lying latent in my soul, even to call them forth with a liveliness so 
bright, or with an explosion so loud, as to be recollected with great 
vivacity by me on this occasion. The chair being mentioned in a pro- 
vincial newspaper of 1 745, as seized for a popish relic, and for a popish 
relic intended to be burned by a mob of protestant fools ; even then, at 
ten years of age, my mind fastened upon the fact, and my memory 
retraces it now in the impressions made thjcn. Such was the study of a 
Bede, once furnished with a variety of books, and so enabling him, 
with an occasional reference to the Ubrary of the abbey, to follow his 
variety of pursuits in literature ! This, however, was a bedchamber, 
an oratory, and a study in one. The next step in improvement would 
be to appropriate a room entirely for a study ; even while the less 
•rich or the less refined continued to study in the open cloysters, 
had some of the windows to them occasionally glazed for their con* 
venience in studying, and even had books appropriated to the cloys- 
ters, with desks fastened on the walls for their studying there §. But 

Bede*s 

t Simeon, i. 14: '< Ostenditur etiam locus hodie, ubi de lapide mansiuneulam habens, 
*« ab omni inquieiudine liber, sedere, meditari, legere, dictare consueverat, et scribere." 
X Gough, iii. 124, from Grose. 

$ Ducarrel, ^9, for «' old stone desks,*' at the cloysters of St. Audoen in Rouen, and for 

the 
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Bede's model of a study was not much altered for ages afterward, 
even with bishops themselves, Richard Bury, who became bishop of 
Durham in 1333, who was so dignified in mind as against all advice to 
refrain from all solicitations for this or for any bishopric, who was like- 
wise so prodigal of spirit as always to wait upon the pope, or even the 
cardinals at Rome, ** with twenty clerks of his oivn, in garments of one 
" suit, and with thirty-six esquires in another suit ;" yet '^ was so 
" highly delighted with a multitude of books, as by common report to 
*' have more than all the other prelates put together, keeping many- in 
'* separate repositories at his different manors, but at the place of his 
'* temporary residence leaving so many on the floor of his bedchamber, 
^* as hardly allowed the enterer to stand or walk tvithout trampling upon 
*' a fcooAr|(." It was altered, however, soon after that period. " Out 
" of this hall,*' notes Battely in his description of the priory at Christ- 
church in Canterbury before 1411, *' there was by some stone-steps a 
*' passage into a stoncrchamber," like Bede's, *' called Le Paved Cham- 
*' her,** being floored (as Bede's assuredly was) with a " pavement ;" 
and " the priors bedchamber-study^ and some other rooms for his 
" private apartment, seem to have been contiguous to the paved chafai- 
"ber;" or, as the words of Battely*s original, the Obituary, more 
pointedly as well as more accurately announce, " a room of stone, 
*' which is called Le Pavid Chamber, with two other chambers," not so 
paved, as leaving the name of Le Pavid Chamber to that, •' and the 
" prior's bed in his dormitory, with the study and other rooms aw- 

the ** Benedictines" having ^^ anciently a custom** to study in the cloysters ** at stated times 
" in the day." Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 141: "Juvenis, habitum monasticum susci- 
'** piens, coapit virtutum moribus flcirescere, et per studium claustralis residentia tiueniA scrip- 
'< turarum sitebundo corde haurire ;'* 146, ^^ austral em — ^^partem claustri ad usum studio- 
" sorum confratrum vitrcam fecit," 640, *' ad iuspectaonem claustraliuiti librorum," &c. 

I Wharton, i. 765 : '^ Summe dclectabatur in multitudine librorum, plures enim libros 
*^ ha'buit (ut passim dicebatur) quam omnes pontifices Angliae j et prseter eos quos habuit ia 
^' diversis maneriis suis repositos separatim, ubicunque cum sua fanvilia residebat tot libri 
« jacebaot ID camera qui dormivit, quod ingredientcs vix stare poterant vcl insedere nisi 
** Itbmm aliquem pedibus conculcarent." 766, <^ Venit ipse cum xx clericis suis in vesti- 
<' busunius sectie, et xxxvi annigeris alterius sectse,*— Respondit se ncc pro illo episcopatu, 
. ^' nee pro aliquo alioj literas missurum." 

*' nexed,*' 
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ItUctu, *' nexed'* all cqoallyjjot paved*. In this form, so plainly an improve- 
ment just above Bede*8, did all the priors in the kii^dom, we may be 
Bure, possess each of them a study : but it soon improved at Canterbury, 
and probably at other places. ** In the** same ** Obituary we read,'* 
erics Battely again concerning the same priory, but still without seeming 
to know the curiousness of his own notices, ** that,** between 1472 and 
1494, *'•— prior Selling built from the ground— a stone totver, which 
'* was covered with lead, and which had fairjglass^windows ; and that 
** he decently adorned it in the inside ; and that this was called Tnfi 
•* prior's sTUDT^-^There the prior had his vpper study, and his i^ower 
** STUDY, which had shelves and cases for books and writings, and 
** wherein several records relating to the priory, e\'en a vast number of 
** them, were stored upf." A prior of Ely, just a little betWe, is 
equally said to have " built a new chamber^^^whexc he sometimes held 
" spiritual discourses with his brethren upon the rights of the church, 
" the profits and the concerns of the church ; he had there his study 
*' also, for inspecting his books at his leisure %.'' The example thus set 
by the priors and monks, we find followed at last by the very laity them- 
selves ; though the laity were for ages so ignorant in comparison with 
the clergy, that to be a clerk implied a man to be a scholar, and to be u 
layman imported him to be illiterate. Thus even a bishop of Durham, 
who died in 1883, is reported by his historian to have been ^^ chaste, 
'^ but laical, as he understood not the Latin language, and with ditficulty 
** could p?x)munce it§.** Yet we have two studies among the laity, 

striking 

* Battely, 92 : <' ' Juxta aulam, prioris sedem lapidcam quie vocatur Le F^vid Cbambcr, 
^' cum duabus aliU camerisi lectumque prior'iB in dormitorio, cum studio et aliis domibus 
" anuexis'/' 

+ Battely, 93, 94. 

X Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i»649 : *' Fecit — fieri uaam novam caraeram— , ubi quandoque 
^^ cum fratnbu8 suis spirituales habuit traclatua, jura ecclcdix et utilitatcs ac negotia ecclc&i«'Q 
** ncccssaria concernentes; habuit ctiam ibidem studium suum pro libris cum sibi vaca« 
<« verat ingpicicndis." Even Newcome notices his abbot^K 6iudi/f p, 2U. 

§ Wharton's AngUa Sacra, i. 76c : " Castus erat, sed laicus, I^inum aon intelUgens, 
<* sed cum diflSculiatc pronuncians,*' Of this "difficulty", we have two instances j one is 
this, " Cum in consccratione su& profileri debuit, quamvis per multos dies unti iustructorein 

" /labuissct, 
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Striking in their nature, and early in their date ; we see a noble among 
them about the same period with both these priors, having such a pro- 
pensity for reading as. to form for himself a study, like one of the priors 
above, in a tower, even in one of the towers of his castle ; taking such 
a delight in his study as to call it paradise, and disposing it in a manner 
so very ingenious, as is worthy of the taste of the present day. " The 
*' castle of Wresehill," says Leland under Yorkshire, " is al of very fair 
*' and gi-eate squarid stone, both withyn and withowte, wherof ^ (as 
" sum hold opinion) much was brought owt of Fraunce. In the castelle 
" be only 5 towers, one at eche corner, almost of lite biggenes. The 
*^ gatehouse is the 5, having 5 longginges [or stories] yn high [highth] ; 
'* 3 of the other towers have 4 highes [heights] in longginges ; the 4 
" conteinith the boteiy, pantery, pastery, lardery, and kechyn. The 
** haule and the great chaumbers be fair, and so is the chapel, and the 
^* closettes,'* for my lord's family in the chapel. " To conclude, the 
^' house is one of the most propre beyound Trente, and semith as newly 
made : yet was it made by a youngger brother of the Percys, erle of 
Wiccester,'* by Thomas Percy earl of Worcester, " that was yn high 
*' favor with Richard the Secunde, and bought the maner of Wrese-^ 
*' hil — • One thing I likid excedingly yn one of the towers, that was a^ 
" STUDY cauUid Paradise^ wher was a closet in the midh of 8 squares 
" latisid aboute, and at the top of every square was a desk ledgid,'' that 
is, with a ledging to it, *^ to set bookes on cqfers withyn them ; and these 
*' semid as tfoinid hard to the toppe of the closet, and yet, by pulling^ 
^' one or all wold cum downe briste higthe in rabettes, and serve for 
'* deskes to lay bokes on*.'* This description is singularly curious in 
itsdf, either as it lays open to our eyes all the interiors of a nobleman's 

" habuisset, legere nescivit ; et cum, auriculantibus aliis," or prompted by others, *' cum 
" difficultate ad illud verbum metropolitica pervenisset, et diu ankelam pnmunciare non 
'' posset, dixit in Gallico," as being a Frenchman, << seit pur dite. Stupebant omnes cir- 
** cumstantes, dolentes talem in episcopum consecrandum/' This is a curious proof of the 
iafcoi state of his education. Ahother occurs immediately thus : *^ Cum similiter celebrarel 
'< ordines, nee illud verblim in cenigmate proferre posset ; dixit circumstantibus^ par Seyni 
<* Lowys il nefu pas curteisy qui ceste parole ici esa'it." 
• Itin. i. 55. 

castle. 


ft 
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ca6tle> or as it delineates to our mind the study of a nobleman, literary^ 
refined, and magnificent -t. The whole island at present cannot furnish 
one private library, I believe, more artfully contrived in parts, or more 
elegantly disposed in tlie whole, than this ♦^ study,*' with a " closet*' or 
enclosed space " in the midle" of the room, with '* 8 squares, latisid 
*' aboute** at the sides of the room ; and with '* a desk ledgid,". seem* 
ingly '* yomid hard to the toppe of the closet," actually standing one 
** at the top of every square," yet coming down " in rabettes" on bebg 
pulled, resting at the " briste higthe" of a man, and there '* serving for 
** deskes to lay" those ** bokes on," which were '' on cofers withyn" 
the squares, Nor was this the only paradise of the kind within the 
kingdom ; there was another at " Lekingfeld," near York, once belong- 
ing probably to the very same earl, as it certainly belonged afterwards 
to his nearest relations the earls of Northumberland |. There LeJand 
equally notices '^ a litle studiyno chaumber — , caullid Paradice,-^ 
and in it *' the genealogie of the Perci^a^.'' So very iiterary was the 
house of Percy in general, or so very literary was this younger son of it 
in particular ! If, however, such a taste for letters, such a love of a 
library, appears in a laical, noble, and a military family, we may be 
sure they predominated among the clergy, and the briskness of the 
current proclaims the vivacity of the fountain. 

3 

To this evidence, so powerful in its nature, so comprehensive in its 
reach, it is almost impossible to make any additions ; I shall therefore 
attempt only to give the whole a roundness and a finishing, by subjoin- 
ing a few notices, miscellaneous, new, and curious, yet all concurring 
to shew a spirit of literary refinement predominant in the monasteries. 
In the very list of articles carried off by the royal housebreaker from 

t Leiand's Itin. i. 55 : '^ The garde robe in the castelle wait exceedingly fair, and so wer 
^< the gardeins withyn the mole, and the orchardes withoute ; and yn the orcbardes were 

mountet opere topiariOf writhen about with degrees like turninges of cockiishilles, to cum 

to the top without payn." These I suppose to have been the first in the kingdom, and 
from Inland's manner believe them to be very rare even in his days, 

J Camden, 577. 
^§ Lcland's Iiin. i. 48. 

conventii 
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•convents and cathedrals in the west, we find '' a great piece of an tmi- 
*^ corfie-horne, as it is supposed ||." This appears to have been con- 
sidered as very valuable, because it was an object of plunder for a mo- 
narch. All the literary and curious spirit of Henry was drowned in a 
deluge of sacrilegious avarice. But in the inventory of plunder procured 
at Winchester, I observe two similar articles that again unite with 
notices ancient or modern to mark the actual existence of an animal 
which is reputed a mere nonentity now : '^ Item," for these thieves, 
acting under the authority of law, carried on their larcenies, petty and 
grand, in the regular form of mercantile transactions, keeping their 
ledgers, and entering their '* items" in them, ". one pastoral staff' of an 
^^ unicornes horu — ^ item, on^vcctovs staff of ujiicorne shorn %.'' To 

these 

. I Stephens's Additions to Monastlcon, i, 84. 

% Hist, of Winchester, i. 26. That an animal, which is so frequently noticed in itself 
by the ancients, and, in its horn at least, so familiarly known to the moderns as late as the 
Reformation, should now be universally considered to have been fabulous from the first, is 
one of the most extraordinary incidents in the world of letters. Mentioned by Job (xxxix. 
9y >ic^, by Moses (Numbers, xxiii. 22, Deut. xxxiii, 17), by David (Psalm xxii. 21, xxix. 6« 
xcit. 10), and by Isaiah (xxxtv. 7), as an animal actuaNy existent, and sufficiently known 
for a transient reference ; even characterized by three of them as fierce, strong, and dan- 
gerous ; even described in its appearance by Pliny with a minuteness reflected plainly from 
a real view ; it has yet, in the opinion of all, vanished like a vision from the face of nature* 
The fact is assurjedly, th^t it still lives unseen by Europeans in the woods or wilds of its 
native India ; 4,hat from them it was formerly made known to the ancients by the singularity 
of its born, with an accompanying account of ils predominating qualities ; and that it was 
equally made known to the moderns in ihe same manner. ** Orsei Indi," says ^he only 
describerof it, Pliny, viii. 21, *' — venantur — asperrimam — feram monoccrotem, reliquo cor- 
*^ pore equo similenif capite cervo^ pedibus elephanto, caud& apro, mugitu gravi, uno cornu 
** nigro medifi fronte cuhitorurh duum eminerite. Hanc feram vivam negaiit capu** This 
appears from the black horn, the stag's head, and the general similitude to it horse^ to hav.e 
been the very original from which all our delineations of the unicorn .have been derived, and 
the arms of our sovereigns are to this day decorated by the pencil of Pliny. Yet how codd 
such a horn as Pliny's be formed into a ** staff?" Could it only in the manner by which a 
sapphire-stone is in iii.^2, before^ by constituting the cross part of one above? No! In 
Germany we find a kind of gcotto^cbapel, in which are an altar, a. crucifix, and two candle- 
sticks, *^ all three made out of the horn of an unicorn." ^(Keysler, i. 86.) This proves at 
once what Pliny's description and our. own delineations tell us, the great length of the horn. 
Pliny's, indeed, as two cubits in length generally, and perhaps more Mca i(t'o occasionally, * 

voj*. ij., y y would 
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these the catalogue of booty from the west adds, " the same daj^ of 
'' the saicf stufFe, a pece of mother of pale, hke a shell— ^; tlhe same 
^* day, of the same stuffc, eight hr;\\in€hes of f aire currallK* These 
must have been much more rare and precious then than they are at 
present, I apprehend ; to be reposited as curiosities in the musteuim of 
the clergy, and to be seized as merchandise highly profitable by the 
king. But I see another that makes no " item'* in the list of articles 
stolen, because it would produce nothing upon the merchant's counter, 
yet which may really excite the wonder, and challenge the imitation d£ 
the present age. In the church of Canterbury was exhibited, down to the 
Reformation, as Leland tells us, "a globe of crystal, hollow within, and 
*^ containing an apple in the hollow , among the offerings made to Thomas 
" a Becket. And when I asked the exhibitor of the curiosities in the 
church, what was the meaning of the miraculous object, he replied, 
that it was an oblation formerly made to the martyr by John Man- 
** deville," the famous traveller, who was born at St. Alban's, went 
abroad in 1322, staid abroad thirty-four years, and afterwards pub- 
lished an account of his travels. *' Whose donation soever it was^ it is 
*' a ivonderful thing to behold an apple preserved from rotting through 
" so many years: the total exclusion of the air is possibly the cause of itf .'* 
In the same church, too, but in the quire of it, where the stalls of the 

would -easily furnish materials for an altar from its very thick part at the base, for a crucifix 
from its middle parts, and for a couple of candlesticks from its upper ; but would more easily 
serve as a (taff, rising about a yard in height. The unicorn then, though as little known 
in person to Europe now, as is the chays, or the cephus, the latter of which was exhibited 
once, but the iixm^v frequently^ at Rome, before the days of Pliny (viii. 19), yet infinitely 
better known in all ages of European history by the singleness of its horn, is not thai rhino- 
ceros with which it has been generally confounded from a mere amazement at its disappear- 
ance, but from which it is actually discriminated by the pen of Pliny (viii. 19) ; lying bid 
merely in the woods of India, as the cephus equally lies in the wilds of Ethiopia, and ready 
to come forth one day perhaps with the cephus, for the amazement of a disbelieving Europe. 

* Steevens, i. 85. 

i Leland De Script. Brit. 368 : '* Ouod Duroverni — crystallinum orbem, sed concavum, 
<< cum malo intus recondito, inter munera Thomas Becketo consecrata, repererim. Cum- 
^* que a mystagogo rogassem, quid miraculi esset; respondebat, oblatum illudolim muous- 
** culum martyri a Joanne Mandevilia. Cujus cujus erat munus, mira res videre malum 
** per tot aoDOS a carie salvum. Fieri potest, ut spiritus ouuxiao exclusus in eaus& sit." 
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monks remained to* the year 1704, and where the lead of the toctf 
appeared to have melted so much m the fire of 1174, as to have run 
into the joints of the pavement, and to have been discovered there on 
altering a part of the pavement about 1706 ; the pavement immediately 
adjoining to the altarrrail is laid even at present, " with large slabs of 
*' a — ^stone, — which — has so much the appearance of the grain of wood, 
*' as to be taken by some for a petrifaction ; but — many stones of this 
" kind were taken up" not long ago, " — ^and many of them were capa- 
*' ble of a polish little inferior to that of agate. The edges [run] in 
curious strata^ and the tops of many are beautifully clouded. The 
connoisseurs have called them by diiferent names ; some, antique ala- 
bastef^ agate; others, the Sicilian; others, the Egyptian agate; and 
the traveller Dr. Pocock, late bishop of Meath, diaspro jhrito^ or the 
flowered jasper J." The very variation of opinions concerning the 
quality of the stone proves the extraordinary singularity of it ; but in 
the library at Croyland, so early as 1 00 1 j we see a celestial globe actu- 
ally fabricated of metal, and incidentally mentioned in such magnificent 
terms as arrest our admiration very powerfully. '* We then lost,'* says 
Ingulphus, from a familiar knowledge of the globe before a fire con- 
sumed the library, '* a very fine and very costly pinax, wonderfully 
" formed of every kind of metal, according to the variety of signs or 
^' stars ; for Saturn was of copper, Jupiter of gold, Mars of iron, Sol 
*' of brass. Mercury of electrum,*' a mixed metal, of four fifths gold 
and one fifth silver, " Venus of tin, but Luna of silver. The colures» 
" with all the signs of the zodiac, received from the dexterity of the 
" man who made it, their images and their colours in various forms or 
" figures, according to their natures ; and, by their multiplicity of gems 
" or metals, inconceivably attracted the eyes, as well as gratified the 
'* minds of all spectators : there was. not such a nadir known or noticed 
** in all England. The king of France had formerly given it to Turketyl, 
*' but he at his death had bequeathed it to the common library, as at 
" once ornamental to the room, and useful for lectures to the younger 
" monks : yet it was now melted, consumed, and destroyed by the 

X Gostling, 302, 301, 299, 246. 
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*' devouring fire §." The abbies thus became the repositories of the 
finest productions of nature and of art. But let me ratlier mention what 
comes more immediately to their character for learning, that the monks 
were artists themselves, the planners, the executors of many ingenious 
works ; their own carvers, their own clock-makers, their ow n archi-- 
tects. I have formerly observed, upon the express evidence of historj^ 
that Dunstan, the monk of C/anterbuiy, was *' dexterous in every ma- 
*^ nual operation,— could form pictures or inscriptions, imprint them 
*' with a graver upon gold, silver, brass, or iron, and indeed execute 
'/ any thing ||/' So likewise, in 1070, w^efind an abbot of Abingdon. 
" a wonderful artist in fabrications of silver a?id gold^.'' Mann too, 
abbot of Evesham in the reign of the Confessor, and reported to have- 
died in the same night, at the same hour wdth the Confei^sor Rimself^ 
** had been introduced into most of the sacred and liberal arts, excelling 
*' in the knowledge of singing, of writing, of painting, and tvorking up 
*^ articles in gold*.*^ And Cuthbert, who succeeded Walstod as prelate 
of Hereford in 742, ^'finished with his own hand many ornaments of 
." the church which Walstod had left unfinished with his at death ; and 
*' among these was a hanncre cross, — composed of silver, gold, or 
'^welsf.'* We, find also" compendious tables for the instrument 

^* caJJed 

§ Ingulphus, 98 : '* Pulcherrimum — pinacem tunc perdidknus, et valde sumptuosutn^ de 
*' omni genere metalli pro varietate siderum et signorum mirabiliter fabrefactum. Saturnus 
*' enim cupreus, Jupiter autem aureus, Mars vero ferrugineus, Sol de auricalco, Mercurius 
<< electrinus, Venus de &tanno^ et Luna fuit de argento. Coluri, et omnia signa zodiac!^ 
'^ juxta suas naturas, sua» imagines et colores variis formis et figuris arte fabriii sortientes, 
*^ multiplicitate tarn gemmarum quam metallorum, et tarn oculos quam ingenia spectan*- 
^* tium supra modum solicitabant, Non erat tale nader in tota Anglia notum aut nomina- 
^^ tum. Rex Franciae quondam Turketulo dederat; at ille in suo obitu communi biblio- 
** thecac, tarn pro ornamento quam pro juniorum documento, commendaraU Jam igne 
•* vorace consumplum [fuit], et in nihilum liquefactum.'* 

H See li. 3, before. 

f Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 167 : '^ In auri argentique fabricio operator rairifiGus." 

* Monasticon, i, 151 : « Sacris liberisque plurimis artibus fuerat imbutus, videlicet can- 
*« toris, scriptorls, picioris, auriquc fabrilis operis, scientli pollens." 

t Leiand De Script. Brit. 334: ^< Ornamenta vero ecclesise multa, quae moriens Valstodus 
<* imperfecta reliquit, ipse perfecit } inter quae vexillum crucis erat, ut bis testatur carmi- 
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** called albion,*^ by which is meant (says Leiand) the clock at 
St. Alban-s ;. and ^' a tract by Richard Walingford, concerning the com- 
** position and conclusions of the instrument albion*.'* Wallingfortf 
was the very maker of the clock, after he had become the abbot of the 
monastery. Then^ as Leiand himself informs us, from an inspection of 
his clock and a. perusal of his tract, ** willing to give a miraculous proof 
of his genius, of his learning, and of his manual operations, with great 
labour, greater expense, and very great art, he formed such a fabric 
of a clock, that all Europe in my opinion cannot shew one even seconds 
to it ; whether you note the course of the sun and moon, or the fixed 
stars y and whether you consider. again the increase or decrease of the 
sea, or the lines with the figures and demonstrations almost infinitely 
^* diversified: And when he had completed a work truly ivorthy^ of. 
•' immortality, he wrote and published in a book, as he was the very 
^^ first of all the mathematicians of his time, , a set of canons, lest so fine. 
'^ a piece of mechanism should be lowered in the erroneous opinion of 
«* the monks, or should be stopped in its movements from their igno- 
** ranee in the order, of its structure f/.* 

But 

*• nibijs, qiiae ego non modo iti quarto libro Gulielmi Meildunensis de pontificibus Anglo-- 
** rum offendi,** see them in Savile, 162, ^^ verum cum miper Meildunum invis^rcuij^^in. • 
*• vetustissimo libro sacrorum epigrammatoh reperi. 

'' Hscc veneraoda crucis Christi vexilla sacratn - 
Cosperat antistes venerandus nomine Walstod,. 
Argepti atqne auri fabricare monilibus amplis^" &c*^ 

* Leiand's Coll. iv, 20 ; ^^ * Tabulae compendiosae pro instrumento albion'." Leiand t • 
<* Intelligit horologium Sancti Albani. ^ Tractatus Richardi Walingford de comppsitione et* 
<< coDclusionibus instrument! allion\'! 

t Leiand De Script. Brit» 404,. 405: '^ Cum jam per^amplas licebat fortunas, .voluit 
^< illustri aliquo opere non modo ingenii,' verum etiam. eruditionis ac artis ezceilentis, mira- - 
« culum ostendere. £rgo talem borologii fabricam magno labore, majore sumptu, arte 
<' ver6.maxim4,,compegi]t, qualem.non habet tota (me&opinione) Europa secundum; sive * 
'' quis cursum solis ac lunae, seu fixa sidera, notet, sive iterum maris incrementa et decre- 
'^^ menta, seu lineas una cum figuris ac demonsdrationibus ad infinitum pcene variis, consi- 
<< deret. Cumque opus asternitate digoissimum ad umbilicam perduxisdet, canones (ut 
** erat in mathesi omnium sui temporis facile .primus) edito in hoc libra scrips! t; ne tarn > 

insignis nMchina errore jnonachorum vilesceretj aut iacognito structurse ordine sileret.'* 

Yet 
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But I hasten to close all my account, with one fact \vorthy to be the 
uclose of all. Alan de Walsingham, monk of Ely in 1322, formed the 

Yet Mr. Newcomc, p. 230, speaks thus concerning the clock ; «^ As a specimen of his in- 
*' genuity, he is said to have invetUed,'' not, as the fact is, invented and fabricated, ^' a clock 
<< that was a miracle of art; it exhibited the course of the sun and moon, the rising and 
'^^ setting of the fixed stars and planets, the ebbing and flowing of the sea, and, in short, the 
<* figures, operations and effects of all the heavenly bodies" As Mr. Newcome, throughout 
his whole work, adopts the fashionable and fallacious mode of generul reference; and, as ia 
all this part of it he writes from an historian never published yet, but lying secreted among 
the king's jnanuscripts in the British Musacum (p. 173^ 174); he may have spoken here, 
however, beyond the bounds of Leland's accounts, yet within the lines of authority and 
truth. <' He had begun this clock early in life," or (as Leland says), only after he became 
abbot, and so was rich enough to begin it. ^^ As we have no scientific description of this 
<' piece of mechanism, banded down to us, we can form no judgment of ita merits/* Y«t 
Walingford himself wrote such a description, and this was existing in the days of Leland* 
The latter saw it, as he tells us himself, '< in hibliotheca Collegii de Clare,'' at Cambridge* 
(Coll. iv* 19, 20.) He had read it there^ as appears from his account above, and from this 
farther account. Concerning the description, he say8« <^ Joannes Stubiui, mathematicus, 
^< multa lefert; inciderat ille in exemplar, sed mutilum, unde quod deerat in Miane," the 
name of the description as well as of the clock, '^ supplevit; pars mUnonis iQStrumenti,*f 
Lelapd meaning still the description, ^^ saphe dicta, Norembergae impressa est'' (p. 405} ; 
part being printed at Nuremberg, and the whole existing in manuscript before, and in the 
days of Leland ; Mr. Newcome should have searched the libraries for the tract, especially 
that at Cambridge, in which Leland saw it, to gratify his << scientific" readers, or at least to 
*^ form" his own ^* judgment of its merits." But it was more easy to suppose there was m 
^ scientific description," and to found even its very existence upon repcrtM Yet his own 
description is sure]y sufficient in itself, for every reader not ** scientific," and for every one 
who wishes to <* form" his " judgment of its merits" in general. It is even sufficient 
for Mr. Newcome himself, in Mr. Newjcome's own opinion ; he who says, ^^ we can form 
" no judgment of its merits," for want of a scientific description, saying afterwards, '*'it 
>< would appear, however, to have been a masterpiece for that age," and thus pronouncing 
upon its merits at once. — See also Leiand's Itin. iii. 117, for another clock made by another 
monk at Glastonbury, and thus noticed by an inscription on the south part of the transept 
under the clock, " Horplogium; Petrus Lightfote monachus fecit hoc opus." This I 
suppose to be the very clock that is still preserved in the cathedral of Wells, and is there 
reported to have been brought from Glastonbury. On a large horizontal plate it exhibits 
hordemen coursing round the plate, while the time is announced by the clock, &c. This is, 
as that at Glastonbury was, within the church, and, like it, near the quire. *« Longitudo 
« brachiorum juxta ckarum," says Worcestre, ap, concerning Glastonbury, " a borea in 
«f meridiem, versus Le Orlage," only one therefore, " 96 gressus." 
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plan^ and began the execution, of that very dome with thatrery lantern 
bver the cathedral of Ely, which, from the lightness yet strength of 
ths arches supporting them ; from the number yet luminousness of the 
windows above, and from the visionary or fairy sort of light darted 
down by the lantern above all, constitute a structure pre-eminently 
elegant, pre-eminently striking to the eye; even in the shadowy exhibitiooc 
of it by the pencil, the graver, and the rolling-press* ! 

Thus did the lamp of learning continue to bum with considerable 
brightness, in those very cells of the monastery which have been falsely 
believed to be sepulchral only. It seems, indeed, to our sight at present^ 
to have burned but faintly ; because the sun of literature it now throw- 
ing its beams around us, and dazzling our eyes with its radiance*. And 
the library of our conventual church at St. German's, I suppose, was 
in the only remaining part of the priory, the projecting point of the 
western wing; a part now occupied,, in a kind of hereditary lught, by 
the library of jny lord. 

■ 

As an appendage to the library in a monastety, was the scriptorium, ^ /^ V-' 'sp 
or WRITING-ROOM ; that, in which copies of books were formed. Thus^ tv^u^^^ 
as M, Paris informs us, under the abbacy of Paul, from 1077 to 1608, 
a certain nobleman, stout in war, and a Norman by birth, in the tune 
and by the persuasion of this abbot Paul, conferred upon that church 
'* of St. Alban*s two parts of the tithes of his demesne in the manor 
** of Hatfield — , and assigned them (at the suggestion of abbot Paul, a. 
*' lover of books) for the formation of volumes necessary to the church; 
" for that warrior was a literary man, a diligent hearer y^ as not able to 
be himself a reader y " and lover, too, of books. To this office were 
*' also annexed additionally [by him] some tithes in Redburn ; and he 
«* appointed a daily provision of meat to be allowed the writiers, — lest 
" the writers should be hindered in their work. And the abbot caused 
*' some noble volumes necessary for the church, to be there — , in the very 
'* scripforiiim, which he built himse'f — , written- by writers selected 

f Bentham^ 156, 157, plate 4J. 
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" and fetched from farf /* This passage shews us very evident that 
office of an abbey, from vv^hich our lawyers have derh-ed the name of 
their scriptorium, and in which the books wanted w^ere multiplied by 
the only printing-press of the times, the pen. But, as the passage has 
been strangely misunderstood by a modem writer, let me $ub;oin his 
translation to mine, in order to correct the one, and to vindicate the 
other. " A ve?y stout soldier who lived at Hatfield,", says the 
English historian of the abbey, " — one of the Norman leaders — , gave 
" two tenths,'' literally two parts, actually (I believe) two thirds^ ** of 
'' the tithes of his demesne, assigning it [them] for the purpose ofpur^ 
chasing,'' a point wholly interpolated by the translator, '* and pro- 
viding books for the monks: fjor this Robert was a man of letters, and 
*' a diligent hearer and lover of the Scriptures;" a mistranslation com- 
pletely ridiculous, and contrary to the whole context. '' The tithes of 
*' Redburn,'' rather, some tithes in Redburn, " were assigned for the 
'* same purpose," rather, were additionally assigned for the same pur- 
pose. What, however, was the purpose ? That, as appears before, of 
purchasing ^xiA providing books. ** And the best writers and copyists 
** were sought for far and near, for" — purchasing and providing books, 
as the analogy of the^ argument, so interpolated, requires the sequel to 
run; but, as ,the mention of *^ writers and copyists" ^ow shews the 
argument should haive been rb^sfore, and as, in fact, the sequel runs, in 
the words immediately following, for — " transcribing books; aad .their 
'' diet so provided for tjiem, that they might never be taken off or hin- 
^' dered," the wojrds, **. taken off, gr" being as spurious as they are super- 

t Paris, 100.3: '^ Contulit quidam nobi]i8,.arQiis strenuus, natione Neuster^ buJc eccle- 
'' siae (tempore et persuasa hujus abbatis Pauli) duas partes dcciiftarum de suo dominie in 
►'^ villa de Hatfield,— et assignavit (sic volente abbate Paulo, scripturarum amatore) ad vcdu- 
'* mina ecclesrac necessaria, facienda. £rat autcm miles itle Jiteratus, diligens auditor et 
<' amator scripturarum* Ad quod officium, addttac sunt qusdam decimx in |ledburn&; et 
<* consutuit quaedam diaria dari scriptoribus,— ne scriptores impedirentur-^. Ibique fecit 
^' abbas, ab electis et procul qusesitis scriptoribus scribi nobilia volumina ecclesis neces- 
** saria." The tithes thus assigned are called by Paris expressly, " decimarum scrtpforia 
-^« collatarum 3** and, *^ in ipso cjuod construxit scriplorio, librbs [Paulusj scribi fecit/' 
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fluous^ *^ in thii employment J/* So veiy contradictory is one half of 
thia paamge made to the pth^r^ and so wildly inaccurate is the whole/ 
'Yet «o inyariaUy, so neoesBarily }nd^, was a scriptorium a part of 
every monastery I 3y the rules of Evesham, the praecentor was obl^ed 
to find, from tlie tithes and lands allotted him, '^ enamel for all the 
^' writers of the won^istery, and parchment for briefs^'' another term 
borrowed by the lawyprs from the monks^ but originiiUy signifying 
what? the heads^ or cmtenU of chapters? *' and colmrs for illuminating 
** hooks, and necessaries for pinditng them§.'* The scriptorium then^ 
in our prioiy 9f S(« German's, ws^ in all probability a room closely 
jKljoining to the libis»y, as its relation to the library would naturally ffxc 
« pdToximity tO;it« bat now ua^ in the growing attentions of the ag9 ta 
neatnfiss of 4jte«s, as that modem apartment in the mansion of a '' baron 
^^ bold/* tljc dwssing-rpom of my lor4. . 

With such a scriptorium ^nd such a Ubrary, however, the priory map ' 
jierer ha^v^e prod'UCpd a singly author, ^ every priory cannot be expecte^ 
4» produce one. Yet oiirs b^s one little known to fame at present, 
thongh well known formerly. Fame, indeed, is merely a circle formed 
upon the surface of a lake, at its amplest extent, confined within nar* 
row limits, 4ifiu6ing itself slowly for a while, and soon lost in the very 
tenuity of its substance. Thus we know not, in general, the very luwies 
of the monks or priors of St. German's, yet are acquainted with oqe 
name in partiovdar, that of a mere deacon in orders, but of a writer once 
in such celebrity, as to be rescued from the oblivion which has covered 
all the rest, and to be transmitted with reputation unto our own times. 
-.<* HucAB,'* cries Leland, the happy vindicator of his fame, '' shone out ^''^<^^*^f 
^^ brigjitly , an honour of tio fllij^t quality to Cornwall, as far as relates 
♦* tothat divineikindof knowj^ge, an acquaintance with theology; and 
^^^ a period particularly," th^t sfrtlje Dftmah ravages, "in which 
^ ^hrouf^ almost all Europe good lettjf^rs were oearly {^mil^lated, by the 
^' Ixtfbarism provailing vn «very ^ide. fij^t, ^\^t he iQJght run the 

X Newcome, 48* 

( Monagtiscyi, i. M^ ;. f* Jn^h^f^P^ .omnibu^ ^nptoribug monasteriij et pergamenam 
f ^ $A hrevia, et coloi^s &d illuxninanduin, et aecessaria ad ligandum, libroa.'' 
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^* course of his studies with ntorc success/' he did— what? According 
to Mr. Newcomers theory, he must have retired to any fiaL(»'---excefit a 
monastery. Yet to a monaster^ he actually retired. ^^ He repaired to 
*' the church of St. German in his own country. There also, being or* 
*^' dained a deacon, he prudently gained the good opinion of all> partly 
'*' by his preaching, partly also by his writing. But he wrote ajkundred 
^ and eight homilies, an4 in his preface to the volume'* cbntsuning 
\hem ^ writes thus: * Such a book as this, which is a collection formed 
\ hf me Hucar, ah inconsiderable man of slender talents, should have 
** such a preface as this/ And in the same place he speaks thus : * But 
■** yet thes^ discourses, however collected by me who dwell a humble 
**' deacon in the very distant region of Cornwall, let AtTO&ocept who likes 
*" them; and, if he will not applaud them, I beg «he will not carp ^ 
'* them'." Many then continued deacons for life, as most priests coii*- 
tinue priests at present; and had their pecijJiar parts of the clerical 
^office assigned them. Thus one of them attended the bishop for the 
execution of his office, wais thus rnade archdeacon, or superintendacxt 
•over the rest, and thus too usurped an authority even over t]io6e 
who we]j,e his superiors * in orders, the priests or presbyters, with 
their archi-presbyters or rural deans at their head. The first archdea- 
con mentioned in our national records, is Wlfncd, a Saxon, who sub- 
scribes the resolutions of one synod in 798, of another in 803, profess- 
edly aS archdeacon, and apparently as a dignitary, after the bishops; but 
more explicitly witnesses a royal charter of donation in 808, as arch- 
deacon of Canterbury*. Even^at an earlier period, about 650, occurs 
** Thomas-f-, his deacon," on the death of Pelix the bisliop of Dunwich, 
and succeeds him as bishop. '* And that his reader might not be igno- 
''•rant*' of some points touched upon by hife sermons, " he prel]:xed 
"to his work * a few constitutions, taken indeed from the 'book 
** of Ecclesiastical Constitutions of Egbert, the archbishop of T.ork 
" [about 75o\y who was formerly the preceptor of Flaccus Albinus 
*' [or Alcuinus], a mail pecuUarly famous for his literature." Or, as 


* Battely, 145, 146. 

t Whanon's Ao^lia Sacr»^ u 403 : <' TboQias diaconus 8uu8»^ 
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Leland writes in another place colicerfiing £gbert*s Coa5lEitutions> '' thi^ 
" book, Hucar, a deacon of St German s in Cornwall, carefully rer 
^' duced into an abridgment." — *' That original work of Hucar's had tra^* 
^^ veiled, I know not how, even to Canterbury; from whence it was 
'* transported by a certaii) monk to Oxford, and lodged in the library 
^* of Canterbury college,*' now Canterbury quadrangle in the college of 
Christchurch; ** as the same fate has befallen other volumes, both many 
^^ and ancient, the whole furniture of this Ubrary being derived from St. 
'' Saviour 8 at Canterbury," in consequence of the connexion naturally, 
•subsisting between the monastery and the college, this bearing the name 
and receiving the patronage of that^. We thus find pne author, at 
least, belonging to this society, the. preacher to it, the publisher also of 
108 sermons in one volume, celebrated therefore within the walls. of the 
priory for his style of preaching, and equal^ cdchra^ed vj^ithout the 
walla »for his strain of w;riting. .. ,. 

Wliat however is now beconaeof Hucar's work, of the St. German's 
library, of all the monastic libraries in general } They who accused the 
monks of Gothic ignorance, would be pure tp . correct in themselves 

X De Script. Brit, i58 : *> Hucarius, Corinise noa levis [honor], quantum ad theologian 
** cognitionem divinam quidem illam pertinet, fami enitiiit; et eo potis^imum tempore,'* 
explained in p. 173 to mean the Danish devastations, << quo bonse per un^versam fere Eu- 
** ropam liters, barbarie ondccunque prsevalente, tantum non interierant. Ui aotem studio- 
<' rum cursum felicius absolveret, Fanum Germano sacrum apud sues potiit; -ubi et, Levka 
<' factus, partim concionando, partim etiam scribcndo, inssgnem apud cunctos graiiam i>ibi 
** comparavtt. Scripsit autem homilias centum et octo, et in hujus libelli prologo sic scribit, 
** * Talis liber, a me Hucaro, exigui ingenii homuneulo, in unum collectus, talcm habcat 
*^ prologum,' et ibidem, * Sed tamen haec, utcunque a me collecta qui in ulttmis Cornu- 
' '' galliae partibus humilis Levita habito, cui placijeriht accipiat ; et si laudarc noluent, peto 
. ^* ne carpat/ Et, ne lector ignarussit, pr»(ixitoperi paucas constituiiones, decerptas quidem 
'^exlibroConsfitutionum Ecclesiasticarum Egberti, archiepiscopi Eboracensisi olim pra^cep- 
** toris Flacci Albini, viri literarum titulo vel clarissimi. Pcrvcnerat, quo ncscio casu, 
** Hucarii opus vel Durovernum usque Cantiorum ; unde a monacho quodam transla- 
^f tum est ad Isidis Vadum, et bibliothecs collegii Cantiani commendatum ? id quod et aliis 
^ exetnplaribus, cum multrs tum antiquis, contigit; tola enim hujus bibiiotbecse su- 
^' pellexaFano Servatoris Durovomi translata est/' Ibid. .114: -^^ liuiicUbruin Hiicarys, 
'' Fani Germam in Cprinii Levita^ .$ia(\iose in compendium rede£it/' 
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what they condcttined in the others, €b u* ikidusttioittty tfattse ISnaries 
which the others had so grossly neglected^ itrtd thus to turn dieir ykry 
l)ooks as stormed batteries against them. So, in common sense, they 
should have acted ; and so, for that very reason, does the world believe 
them to have acted. But tlie accusers cif the monks as Goths were 
actually Goths themselves, Goths ivarring again with the literature of 
Rome, and Goths consigning the literary treasures of the age to a 
sweeping storm of destruction. To the present generation of. the re-- 
formed, this seems utterly incredible ; yc* is dreadfully true. Henry VIII. 
that wilful wayward child of violence, stood like another Genseric or 
Alaric, tearing down the sun of literature from its sphere, and burying 
the whole country in darkness. We even see him so standing, in the 
striking portrait of him drawn by a cotemporary, a sj^tator, ^aad a friend. 
'^ Never had we baie offended,** cries even Bale, that strumous eaemy 
to the monks, '^ for the loss of our libraryes, bejn^ 90 many in nambrty 
** and in so de&olate places for the more parte ; yf^ the chiefe monuments 
" and most notable tvorkes of our most excellent tvrylisrs, had bene re- 
'^ served. . If there had bene in every shyre in Englande, but one 
** solenipne librarye, tb the preservacyon of those noble workes, and 
" preferrement of good lemyngc in oure posteritye ; it had bene sumwhat. 
" But to destroye all without consideracyon, is and wyll be unto E^g- 
'* lande for ever a most horryhle infamy, amonge the grave senyours of 
other nacyons. A great nombre of them whych purchased those su- 
perstycyouse mansyons, reserved of those library bakes, some to serve 
" theyr Jakes, some to secure their candlestycks, and some to rubbe their 
*' bootes. Some they sold to the grossers and sopesellers, and some 
'* they sent over see to the bokebynders, not in small nombre, but at 
*' tymes whole shyppesfuU, to the tvonderynge oiforen nacyons. Tea, 
** the unifoersytees of this realme are not all clere in this detestable fact 
'* But cursed is that bellye, whyche seketh to be fedde with suche un- 
" godly gaynes, and so depelye shameth his natural countrey. I know a 
" raerchant-^mai), whych shall at thys tyme be namelesse, that bought 
** the contentes of tuH> noble lybraryes for forty shillings pryce; a shame 
*' it is, to be spoken. Thys stuff e hath he occupyed in the stede ofgraye 
** paper ^ by the space of more than these ten years j and yet he had 

S " store 
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9tore ynofugh for m inany yearn to eome. A prodigyouse example is 
this, and to be abhorred of mil men which love their nation as they 
" should do*.'' The last is reiy similar to that ever-memorable deed 
of destruction, by which the library of Alexandria was distributed as 
^waste paper during a course of six months, to Kght the fires of wood 
under the four thousand baths there. . And the madness of Mahometans 
overtopping all the rage of Goths, so ranking Omar higher in infamy 
than either Alaric qt Genseric, was now apparent upon earth again, 
in the person of our half-protestant, half-popish, but wholly savage 
king Henry. 

I have thus laid open to the mind's eye, what is ^o little knawn ito qs 
Protestants at present, the interiors of a priory. We are acoi^tomed 
only to view the environing walls with awe, and to deplore the fanati- 
cism that reduced the buildings into mere walls. But the habits and 
modes of life, which a monk formerly practiced within, are as iittle 
known to the generality, as the modes and haUts of the man in the 
moon. I have tfierefore dwelt the more circumstantially, upon the 
disposition of this priory within. Such a plan for the history .of an 
abbey I formerly recommended to the late Mr. West, who published, 
in 1 774, " The Antiquities of Fumess, or an Account of the royal Abbey 
** of St. Mary" there. He, as a clergyman of the Romish church, and 
a scholar bred in a monastery abroad, might have expatiated with a 
freer plenitude of ideas upon the point, than we clergymen of the church 
of England can. I believe him too to have possessed so much probity of 
spirit, and to have acquired such a compass of knowledge, as would 
have direeted and heightened his personal familiarity with iponastic 

• 

• Steevcns's Preface to his own Monasticon, p. x. See also Bale's whole work, a preface, 
' in Lives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood, i. iii. &c. In another work of Bale's is this obser* 
vation additional : '^ The tyme hath bene," he cries, *' when it [London] hath had. a great 
'^ nombre of the noblest libraries in all Ckrisiendome ; their destriiccyoa at this daye, of 
^^ men godly mynded is much to be lamented. — Among the stacyoners and bokebynders, I 
'^ found many notable aniiquitees; of whom I wrote out the tytles, tymes, and b^n* 
'< nynges^-. I have bene also at Norwyche, oure seco?ide cytie of came ; and there all the 
<< library monumenfes are turned to the use of their grossers, candebnakers, sopesellers, and 
^ other ^warUfy occupyers** 

manners. 
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manners. I even mentioned the suggestion soon afterwards to one, 
whom I am proud to have frequently visited on a fair footing of equa* 
lity, to have then done what I believe only one man besides to have 
done, the late Mr. Beauclerc, opposed him freely whenever I diflered 
from him in opinion, yet to have enjoyed no small portion of his per- 
sonal respectfulness, the late Dr. Johnson; and he gave it his full 
japprobation, 

Shook his ambrosial curls, and gave the nod* 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of the god : 

But I was too late in my recommendation to Mr. West ; as he was then 
in London, attending the press for publication. Nor has any attempt 
been made since to carry the plan into execution, except by Mr. New- 
come, the historian of St. Alban*s abbey ; who, possessing a vein of 
good sense and a spirit of observation, has delineated the manners of » 
monastery, with the pencil of a monk, though with the colouring of a 
Protestant ; yet reposing in confidence on the accuracy of his touches, 
and indolently careless about the justness of his colours, has given us a 
representation on the whole, however we may allc^v praise to parts, 
violating propriety by fantasticalness, destroying uniformity by contrv 
dictoriness, and distorting truth by falsehood. 
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SECTION IV. 

Having now traced the alterations made in the priory and the church, 

subsequent to the original constructions; I have one point more to 

notice at the end of all, concerning the episcopate once attached to 
both. 

" As to the time that this place enjoyed this honour," obsen-es oiir 

old associate and useful intelligencer Mr. Willis, in his parting words, "J 

." can only judge it to have been about .113 [u 5] years, viz. from the yev 

" 930 to 1049 [1050]; and from Lcland may guess* that eleveo .bishops 

" sat 
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** sat here ^/' Mr. Willis thus go^ on like another Vulcan^ m his kind 
and amiable ministeries to the gods of literature ; limping to the very 
close -f-. He forgets what he has remarked himself just before, and thus 
confounds what Leland has asserted. 

He himself has told us only nine or ten Unes before^ ** that the first ^^^y^^^^pc^^r^ f^^ 
'* bishop — was Athelstan/' who was noulinated (according to Mr. Willis -^fe^^g^ee aJ^ 
himself) in 905 J, and " who was succeeded by Conan/' in 936 §. 4^0 ^wl^i/u . 
We thus lengthen Mr, Willis's otvn period, with the addition of many 
years. But as the see must certainly have been erected, when the 
kingdom was set up ; when Christianity retired with her priests and 
.bishops, before the victorious heathens of Germany ; when Cornwall 
became independent of Devonshire, in matters spiritual as well as secu^ 
lar ; )the prelacy will mount up with the royalty, as I have carried it, t9 
,the very beginning of the seventh century. Thus will more than threc 
CENTURIES be annexed to its duration ; and the whole period of its con* 
tinuance be almost four ages and a half. We cannot indeed pretend 
to measure such a chronology as this, by the standard of a few years ; 
any more than we can estimate the distance of the fixed stars, by a yard 
or a pole. We must take a half or a whole diameter of the earth, for 
ihis work ; and centuries half or whole for that. 

Nor has Leland said any thing so contrary to my reasoning, as 
what Mr. Willis imagines he has ; and so grossly false in itself, as that 
only eleven bishops sat here. He aays merely, in the passage which is 
so ^miliar to our eyes at present, that " beside the hye altare of the 
/' same priory [chuEch], on the ryght hand, ys a tumbe yn the waUe-fr^ 

• Willis, 14a. ' 

t 

i IJiad, i. 599, 600 : 

AaCtrof fat nu^lo yiX»( fMxa^n ^tot^f^ 
Ut iiov Hfoufov h» i^iAAlot 7: onrycvoylo. 

Vulcan with awkward grace his office pUes, . 

And unextjQ^ui&b'd laughter shakes theL4skie8.— *Popjs» 

i Willifj 141. « § Ibid. 142. 
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•^ and &^t the tumbe a xi bieshops paynted,~as token of so manj bisshops 
** biried theere, or that ther bad bcene so many bissboppesof Comwalle, 
•* tbat had theyr secte [seate] theer Ij.'* Mr, Willis takes one member of 
the alternative, when Leland presents both; and so makes him lean 
decisively to one of the sides, v^^hen he really inclines to neither. He 
Oiite gives a false turn to Leland's account. Mr, Willis has also taken 
the lattier member of the alternative, w^hen in reason and propriety he 
might to have taken the format. But, what is infinitely more absurd 
than 'either, he here continues the egregiotis blunder, which we have 
'seen him beginning before *, in a strange wildness of misapprehension, 
he having fancied, and still fancying, this tomb in the chancel to be that 
in the south aile, so placing ^* beside the bye altare** what is not in the 
eastern end of the aile at all, what is near the very middle i^ the aile, 
what is even to the west of the nnddle. By tiiis astonishing act of 
oscitancy, he lost a long succession df bishops, all prior to the construc- 
tion of the chancel, all coaeval with the cathedral preceding it, 

^^^^^^^j^^ How many these were, it is impossible to ascertain. Tradition, 

^fli4f%4ffLi ^ which once told me of ihree^ and another time of j^wr, upon closer 

«.*./vc4«**^6/ examination t:ould not specify any number, Thejf?>wr and the tkree^ \ 

^ ^^ • then found, were only the cteatures of an imagination, that was can^ 

ceiving from the general tradition, and deriving marks of division upon 
Its conception from the view of the pktes before 'it f • Wkree plates were 
very apparent in themselves formerly, and are in tlieir phces at present. 
But a fourth is also af^arent, on a strict survey. The number <ii 
bishops, however, must have been much, very much greater Hiau 
either, in the three centuries preeedmg the erection Df the chanceL 
The number of ttvelve (for twelve, not eleven, I have noted before % to 
be the real number) in little more than a century $ubse<]uent| shews the 

I Ldand's Itin. vii, \%%\ my vi, 4, and iu 4. 

^ In ill. a. 

t I allude to that very curious prioeiple in physics^ disclosed in Genesis, xxx* 39 : '* The*^ 
'< flocks conceived before the rods/' wbicli were peeled round in streaks, were therefore 
spotted and speckled in appearance, <' and brought forth cattle ring-stnAedj speckled^ and 
"spotted/' 


% See vi, 41 
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truth of the assertion, and indicates the amount of all. More than thirty 
bishops sat in the throne of St. German's, before the reign of Athelstan; 
as exactly twelve sat after it. Those are all, except St. Rumon, I 
believe, buried near the cenotaph in their old cathedral; the earlier 
close to it, I suppose, the later receding more and more from it; till 
the whole range of the original church, perhaps, has now its soil made 
up nearly of mould, that once was episcopal. And the lawn, which 
occupies the whole extent of the ancient chancel at present, lies lightly 
with its turf over remains much less numerous in themselves,, but equally; 
episcopal in their nature. 
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CONCLUSION, 


In this manner was a prelacy and a royalty established formerly 
among the Cornish ; Cornwall being modelled at once into a kingdom 
and a bishopric. In this manner too, was the metropolis of the latter 
settled at St. German's, and the capital of the former fixed at Leskard. 
Both went on in the same course of continuance, till the power of the 
Saxons, like an Alpine snowball, growing with its own progress, and 
swelling from its own accumulations, came rushing upon them both 
with an overwhelming sweep of violence. Then the secular monarchy 
was buried for ever, but the ecclesiastical still reared its head above the 
waste. The Cornish episcopate remained, under the sway of the 
Saxons ; and even received a magnificent addition to its cathedral, from 
the Christianity imbibed by the Saxons on their settlement among 
Christians. Nor did the Normans come to St, German's, with the 
Saxon heathenism renewed upon these seeming Saxons of Denmark. 
They came with the Christianity of the Saxons, communicated equally 
to the Normans by the Christians of France ; and with the architecture 
of France, improved by its nearer neighbourhood to Italy. They cafne 
to lend more elegance and more grandeur to the British, to the Saxon 
church of the Cornish see. Even when this see migrated to Exeter, it 
merely reverted back to its original abode ; and the current, after many 
wanderings to the right or left, only rejoined the ocean from which it 
liad sprung before. 

In tracing this current, I have been enabled to lay before my reader 

many a fine object upon the banks, important in itself and in its con- 

sequenceis, important to Cornwall in particular, important to the island 

in general. I have displayed that period of the Cornish history, in the 
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fall light of historical radiance ; which has hitherto been buried in.the 
clouds and mists of ignorance, yet concerns the very saints, male or 
female, that almost every parish acknowledges in its name, that almost 
every town honours in its wake, and that form a necessary link jn the 
chain of Cornish history. But I have not confined myself, like a limi* 
tary intelligencer, to this peculiar orb. I have ranged over the island^ 
held up the origin of Gothic and of modern architecture within it, the 
origin of chess, the origin of free- masons, the origin of armorial bear-' 
ings ; pointed out the period at which all the grander parts of our large 
churches, the chancel, the nave, or the aile, the bell- tower, the lantern, . 
the spire, or the chapel, were added to them, or at which those peculiar 
decorations of our cathedrals, the mitre, the crosier, or the throne, ap- 
peared within them ; and exhibiting several churches in Britain, as built 
by the very Romans themselves, yet existent still in part or in whole " 
among us. I have shewn the abbey-church of St. Alban's, in direct' 
contradiction to its own historian, to be one of the number. In doing 
all. this, I flatter myself I have been usefully employed, have added: 
something to the stock of antiquarian knowledge, have enlarged some- 
what the bounds of historical certainty, and have broke open some new^ 
fountains of intelligence, historical or antiquarian, for the benefit of the^ 
fublic^ 
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APPENDIX. 


No, I. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF CHESS. 

FROM THE ENGLISH REVIEW OF JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1792. 


Archceohgia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity. Published hy 

the Society of Antiquaries of London. Volume IX. 

4. An Historical Disquisition on the Game of Chess — ; by the Hon. Daine& 

Barrington. 

^ Mr. Barrington, who, in the eighth volume of these antiquariaix -^^ ^a^*%**A%^lfc^ • 
' papers, Imd himself out to explain the origin of card-playing in Eng- 
^ land, here attempts to explain equally the origin of chess-play ing in the 
^ world at large. The point is curious, much learning is collected to 
f bear upon it, yet the conviction does not keep pace with the conclusion. 

* This tardiness of faith in us may be in some measure imputed to our 
^ want of knowledge in the game itself. But it must also be imputed, 

* we^ink, to the defective evidences and the feeble reasonings of the 

* author. 

" It seems to be generally agreed,** says Mr. Barrington, '^ that we ^j^^^^^^i^^ 
'' derive chess from Asia, and most writers have supposed from Persia** "c>£<*^*- / 
[a note adds, '^ from the names of some of the pieces.'*]; " but I cannot 
*' give up the claim of the Chinese as inyentors, though Hyde inclines 
'^ against it'* in his History of eastern Games, ^' and chiefly because 
they,** the Chinese, *^ have some additional pieces, which differ from' 
ours both in their form and powers. This single circumstance, how- 
*' ever, b^ no means appear* conclusive to me ; because in all countries, 

*'wher6 
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*« where any game hath been of long continuance, the players will make 
" innovations, though it remains the same in substance. Du Halde, how- 
*' ever, cites a Chinese treatise ; by which it appears, that it is the fiivou- 
*' rite game of that country, and as such is sometimes depicted upon Chi- 
nese paper. In Thibet also chess is much in vogue, as it is throughout 
Bengal and Indostan, with a native of which I have myself played, nor 
*^ do the moves or rules differ materially from our own. It is therefore 
" highly probable, that Thibet and Indostan received chess from the long- 
*' civilized empire of China, rather than from Persia, which it might reach 
*' in its progress westward through Indostan.'* That Indostan, Bengal, 
Thibet, China, and Persia, * all have the game ^of chess among them, is 
' very apparent from these evidences. But which is the mother-country 

* of the game, does not appear. The long civility of China, even if the 

* fact be certain, is no argument in favour of that country. Incivility, 

* rudeness, and barbarism, delight in games of chance equally, with 
' modern refinement itself. An English peasant loves cards as much as 

* Milord AngUns. And, in the highest luxury of Rome, Tacitus noticed 
' with astonishment the infatuated propensity of those Indian-like tribes 

* the Germans, for gaming with dice. '^ Aleam,** he says, " qtwdmirere, 
'* sobrii inter seria exercent, tanta lucrandi perdendive tem&ritate, ut ctern 
^^ omnia defecerunt, extremo ac novissimo jactu de libertate et de ayrpor& 
*' contendant *." Arthur's, in all its exorbitance of gaming, never wit- 

* nessed such a stake as«his ; though it was in Tacitus's time very common 

* in Germany, and even characteristic of the nation. Mr. Barrington, in* 
' deed, only states it as " highly probable," that chess came from China. 
' But the probability is nothing, when. we take away the argument from 
' civility. Indeed the probability is all on the other side, on the very side 

* against which Mr. Barrington is contending. Persia may still clahn the 

* honour, if an honour it be, of giving the game of chess to the world ; 

* notwithstanding all, that Mr. Barrington has advanced hitherto. When 
^ Persia, China, Thibet, 'Bengal, and Indostan, have equally the game; 
' when, in the last countries, '^ the moves or rules" do not " differ mate^ 
l^ rtally from our own;" when the Chinese " have some additional pieces. 
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*^ which** do '^ differ from ours both in their form and powers ;" and 
^ when *' the names of some of the pieces'* in our own chess are actu- 

* ally Persian at this day : the probability is clearly in favour of Thibet, 

* Bengal, and Indostan, preferably to China, and the balance turns de- 

* cidedly in preference of Persia to all. 

^ Mr. Barrington haying thus examined the Chinese claim to the in- Qjia^i^^ 

* vention, goes on to consider the Grecian. The first passage adduced C£#l.<Ao^ 
^ for it, he remarks, '* is a line in the first book of the Odyssey, where it 

is said that Penelope's suitors thus amused themselves before the gates 
of Ulysses's palace : 

*' As it took place, however, in the open air, it is much more likely that 
it resembled a very common game at every school, called hop-scot, than 
the sedentary amusement of chess. Unfortunately for the former sup- 
position, Athenaeus in his first book gives us from a native of Ithaca 
^' (whose ns^ne was Cteson), a very particular account of the method of 
*' playing the game of -TrsTjuce^ by Penelope's suitors, which differs most 
*' materially from chess, as the pieces were in number 1 08 instead of 32. 
The principal piece moreover (named PenelopeJ was placed in the va- 
cant space between the two sets, whilst each player endeavoured to 
^^ strike Penelope twice ; in which if he succeeded, he was supposed to 
*' have better pretensions than the other suitors." This passage, we are 

* The reviewer would have remarked if h& had knowu, that there is a passage in thelliad^ 
which shews the use of chess at a much earlier period ; when Patroclus was yet a boy, and 
killed another boy in a passion at chess : 

Kmrio;, M iGiTivy, «fbf ' i^TPATAAOIZI xoX»6fi^ xxxiii. S;, 88. 

Mr. Pope has strangely omitted the whole passage in his translation, though extended into 
po less than six lines in the original, and though so important in the history of Patroclus's 
connexion with Achilles. The father of Achilles then took Patroclus into his own family^ 
bred him up^ and constituted him an attendant upon his son* 

9 

E^pf^c t' irivxcAi;! KM roy dc^ftvoy)' oyofuiyo* 89^ 90«] 
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' sorry to say so, is peculiarly confused and erroneous. That the game, 
* whatever it was, was '^ played in the open air,*^ is not true. It was 
' played in the very portico, within which the suitors, were equally feast-» 
' ing. 

There, in the portal plac'd, the heav'n-born maid 

Enormous riot and misrule survey'd. 

On hides of bees, before the palace-gate, 

(Sad spoils of luxur)') the suitors sat. 

With rival art, and ardour in their mien. 

At chess they vie, to captivate the queen;- 

Divining of their loves* 

Even if the game had been '' in the open air," Mr. Barrington surely is 
under a strange influence of injudiciousness, in setting the suitors of Pe- 
nelope to play at " hop-scot** for her. Burlesque itself could not go be- 
yond this. But Mr. Barrington himself, without seeming to know what 
he is doing, instantly sweeps avtay this score of '^ hop-scot" with his 
hand, by giving us an authentic account of what the game was. 
' A native of Ithaca" lends him the account. From this the, game is ap- 
parently not *' hop-scot," but sedentary like chess, and probably, as Mr. 
Pope has stated it, chess itself. *' Unfortunately for the Jbrmer suppo- 
^ sition," says Mr. Barrington concerning the game being chess, when it 
is decidedly unfortunate for the latter ^ concerning the pJay being hop- 
scot ; " Athenaeus in his first book gives us," &c. By this account, as 
Mr. Barrington adds, '* the game of ^^rszlsw by Penelope's suitors,— 
' differs most materially from chess, as the, pieces were in number 108 in- 
' stead of 32." Yet we find from a passage and a note before, that 

* the board at arch-chess," which he thinks is an Italian addition to the 
original chess, " had lOO ^j^/are^ instead of 64*;" and, in opposition 
to what is alleged in favour of the descent of chess from the Chinese, 
that *' they have some additional pieces, which differ from ours both in 

* their form and powers." The number of the pieces therefore, by Mr. 
Barrington*s own confession before, can be no argument against the 
identity of the game. Mr. Barrington indeed argues previously himself^ 
that " in all countries, where any game hath been of long continuance. 
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'^ the pl^^yen will make innovations, though it remains the same in sub*- 
^' stance/* And those variations in the number of pieces may be (ac» 
^ cording to Mr. Barrington himself) as much innovations of this kind in 

* the chess of Ithaca, as they avowedly are in the arch-chess of Italy; 
V and as much the result of a long continuance there. But Mr. Barring- 

* ton next objects, that the game was substantially different from chess. 
" The principal piece (named Penelope)/' he says, " was placed in the 
^* vacant space between the two sets, whilst each player endeavoured to 
** strike Penelope twice/' But let us attend to the more circumstantial 

* account, which Mr. Pope (or rather his hired translator) has given us 

* from Eustatbius on the place +. '^ The number of the suitors being 
'* one hundred and eight, they equally divided their men or balls %; th^ 
*\is to say, fifty-four on each side : these were placed on the board oppo- 
*' site to each other. Between the two sides was a vacant space, in the 
^^ midst of which was the main mark, or queen, the point which all were 
*' to aim at. They took their turns by lot ; he who took or displaced tliat 
^^ mark^ got his own in its place ; and if, by a second man, he again took 
*^ it^ without touching any of the others, he won the game." We know 

* nothing of chess, and therefore maybe mistaken in what w'e are going 
' to say. But this appears to us very similar to what Mr. Barrington 
' himself tells us, that '* the putting the enemy's king," at Ithaca called 
' a queen, by the suitors named Penelope, and only one to the two sets of 
' combatants, *' in such a situation that he cannot be extricated" with-«{ 

* out being taken, ^' is the great object of each player § ." There is cer^ 

* tainly such a substantial similarity between chess and that, as shews it 
' demonstrably not to be hop-scot, and evinces it probably to be chess. 
' If it is not chess, what other game can it possibly be ? If chess was 
' actually meant by Athenieus, with the variations in playing the game 

t And, as ibis reviewer should In justice to bis argument baye added from Mr. Pope'a 
Eustatbius, <' Athenaeus relates it from Apian ibc Grammarian, wbp bad it from Ctcson, a 
** native of Ithaca, that th^ sport was in this manner/' 

% Balls ! The pieces were nearly globuhir, and were therefore called ♦* pilae ** by the Ro- 
mans. See Ovid in a long note hereafter. 

$ This reviewer should have refcmd to p. i8. 

VOL. !!• » 9 ' that 
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* that seem to have taken place at Ithaca, could he in his short descrip- 

* tion have pointed it out more significantly ? 

'But ^* though chess is supposed to have been known thus early ia 
'* Ithaca, yet the invention of this ingenious ganpe hath been commonly 
** attributed to Palamedes *. The chief authority, however,for his being 
*' the inventor of chess, is the following line from Sophocles : 

E^5Uf£ [sc. Palamedes] Tr^ra-ooig^ xuCw^ t€, t^^vov ocyiug uyoq. 

^ A note adds : " By this line the invention of dice is also attributed to 
^' Palamedes ; which ingenious discovery, it is much wished for the 
*' benefit of society, that he had reserved to himself." That Palamedes at 

* Troy was the inventor of the game of irsa-a-oi^ whether it be chess or 

* not, i$ historically impossible to be true. We see the game actually played 

* at Ithaca, tvhen Ulysses and his soldiers were not yet returned from 
' ' Troy. Nor does the passage in Sophocles affirm any such thing : it 

* only alleges, that " he found amusement , as the cure of idleness, in 
'* TTscro-o/ and in dice;'* just as the suitors are said before to have 
*' amused themselves** in the same manner, Trea-a-oiari 6v[jiov sJsfrTroy. And dice 
' were so little the invention of Palamedes, that they must have been 
' known for ages before the complicated game of the Trsa-troi was in- 
^ vented ; being the simplest, and therefore the oldest, of all those instru- 
' ments which the selfishness of man has fabricated, for giving employ- 

* ment to such as can find none for themselves, and so enabling them to 
' escape from " the rack of a too easy chair.** We have already 
' seen the dice rattled by the earliest Germans, with more tlian the hardy 
' desperation of a knight of industry at the German Spa now. 

"JZcyi^y^fi/v^ ' Mr. Barrington proceeds to the Roman claim of inventing chess. He 

CCa^-^^ ♦ accordingly produces two passages, one from Ovid, which " no person,** 

* he affirms, *' who is acquainted with the moves even at chess, can read 
^' — with attention, and conceive that it is alluded io ;*' and another from 

* The reviewer should have here cited this passage in Mr. Pope ; " It is said, this game 
" was invented by Palamedes, during the siege of Troy.*' 

' a poem 
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* a poem sometimes ascribed to Lucan^ which ** miist be allowed," he* 
' owns, " to contain stronger allusions to what may be deemed chess^ 
*' than any of the other passages which have been quoted," but which, he 

* still thinks, does not mean it. We can only say, that this may he so. 
' But we* are not convinced that it w f • 

" The first mention which I have happened to meet with of a game 
" that bears any affinity to scacchia or chess is, that in Du Fresne's ^j^AJ^bayy^ 
** * Glossarium medise et infimas Gnecitatis* under Ihe article zdjpjucnf ; (K^^vv/ . 
*' where he cites a passage alluding to it from Anna Commena*^ 12th 
'* book of her Alexias, as well as others from the Byzantine historians. 

* ^ It is there stated, that the Persians call it o-ocvj^^j whilst the Constanti- 
" nopolitan name is (ncujcoy. — Sir Elijah Impey informs me, that the 
^' board rs still called satringe in Bengal. It was rather a common game 
" at Constantinople in the twelfth centurj', when Anna Comnena flou- 
*' rished : and this, I conceive, will account for its introduction into 
'* Europe." It is peculiarly unfortunate for an author to trip up his (Sv^vr 

* heels in this wrestling of controversy. Mr. Barrington is endeavouring, 
^ we know, to disprove the Persian origin of chess in favour of a 
^ Chinese one : yet we have seen him acknowledging before, that, e\'en 

* in our own chess, " the names of some of the pieces" are Persian. And 
' now we find, that the very name at Bengal for the board itself, is the 
' very same that was used in Persia many centuries ago. So far, there- 

* fore, Persia appears the common centre of radiation (if we may use so 
^ sublime an allusion for so petty an object), to Bengal at one' extremity of 

* the globe, and to Britain at another, for the science of chess-playing^ 

* Nor will the commonness of the game at Constantinople in the twetftH 
'' century, account for its introduction into Europe. It was known and 
' familiar in western Europe, during the eleventh. This appears from a 

* very picturesque passage in our own Malmesbury*s account of the cru- 

* sades. *' Arino ab Incarnatione 1 095," he tells us, ** — hany — civitatem 

t From what follows in the reviewer's argument, coupled with these concessions so sin- 
gularly ingenious in Mr. Barfington, the reviewer might have fairly presumed, I think, that 
the lines allude actually to chess. 

SB 2. '' [Ahtioch] ' 
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** [Antioch] Franci abOctobri usque ^dJunium [in lOgO] circumsed^re. — 
*^ Aoxiahus — civitatis ammiratus/* emir of the city, *' — Sansadolem 
** filium ad Soldanum imperatorem Persidis misit — : Soldanus apud 
^' Persas, — omnium Sarracenorum rector." The Christians however 

* took the town before the Persian succours arrived. These came just 
^ afterwards, and blocked up the Christians in the town. ** Venerant illi 
" a Sansadole invitati, duce Corbaguath satrapa orientali, qui ab impera- 
** tore Persidis acceperat trecenta millia cum viginti septem ammiratis.*' 

* The Christians became . distressed. " Quapropter, triduano priiis cum 
" letaniis exacto jejunio, legatus Petrus Heremita mictitur ad T\ircos'* 

* He went, and made his proposals. ** Non erat Corbaguath ejus facilita- 
*' tis, ut legatum dignaretur responso ; sed schaccis ludens, et dentibus 
'* infrehdens, inanem dimisit— . Ille — , conciti rediens, exercitum de in- 
'* solentia Turci certiorem reddidit J." In this very striking delineation, 
' we see the Turkish general of Persia, in the midst of war, and at the 

* very reception of a legate from th« enemy, playing at the Persian game 

* of chess ; we behold Peter the Hermit so well acquainted with the 
' game, as to report it under its proper appellation to hia European 

* brethren ; and we even find an historian in Britain, within a very few 

* years afterwards §, reciting the incident, and repeating the appellation, 

* as quite familiar to him and to his countrymen. All intimates the Per- 
^ sian origin of the game, and all indicates its early introduction into 
^ Britain itself. 

*' In the first crusades, before the destruction of the Eastern empire, the 
^' adventurers often made a stay at Constantinople (the emperors of which 
♦' were generally friendly to the Christian cause) ; and thus probably be- 
" came acquainted with this bewitching game, which they introduced on 
^' their return to their respective countries.** But we have already shewn, 
^ th^t Europe in general, and Britain in particular, were well acquainted 
' with the game before the return from the very first crusade. 

'* I cannot but dissent from Hyde's most learned treatise on this gaine^ 
^' when he seems to suppose it known in England about the time of the 

% ^ Maloiesbury, fol. 73 aud 78,' § ^ Malmesbury, foK 98/ 

5 y Conquest, 
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' Conquest, from the court of exchequer having been then first esta- 
' Wished. Now true it is, that the barbns of the exchequer sit with a 
' table before them, which is covered with a chequered cloth ; but the 
^ use of this cloth is, for settling the accounts to be passed before this 
' court. — It is possible that the chequer being so common a sign for a 
^ public-house, may have formerly been for the same reason of changing 
' the reckoning ; and it is remarkable that the same sigh was used at 
' ancient Pompeii, as appears by the engravings which are inserted in 
' the fourth volume of the Archseologia." We have already seen the 
scacchi a game, played by the general of the Persians, and familiar to 
the most westerly Europeans, in 1096; just thirty years only after the 
Conquest. Hyde therefore seems to have a strong probability in his 
favour, when '* he seems to suppose it known in England about the 
* time of the Conquest/' But Mr. Barrington will not allow his suppo- 
sition^ because it is founded only on the establishment of thp court of 
exchequer then. This, he insinuates, for he does not argue, derives its 
appellation only from the chequered cloth, with which the table of the 
court is covered, and by the chequers of which the ofBcers of the court 
used to compute sums. Mr. Barrington, however, is as erroneous as 
he is jiopular in this insinuation. The court carries the very name of the 
game, the name appropriate to it at Constantinople and in Malmesbury 
before ; that of scacchus. " Ab ipsa regni conquisitione," says Ger- 
vase of Tilbury*, who lived within a hundred years after the Conquest, 
and wrote a set treatise on the exchequer, " j^er regem Gulielmum 
' facta haec curia coepisse dicitur, dumpta tamen ejus ratione a scaccharia 
' transmarino/* The exchequer of Tilbury therefore unites with the 
chess of Malmesbury, to shew the familiarity of the name and game 
among our own ancestors, as early at least as the Conquest. But a 
court of exchequer appears to have been previously erected, under the 
same appellation of scaccharium, uponi the continent. The existence 

^ This author, with whom I so cordially unite in -sentiment^ and whom indeed, as I 
must say in the language of Ben Jonson concerning Shakespeare, '< I honour as much as 
<^ any man on this side idolatry^'' has here committed a mistakej which is corrected in the 
body qS my work^ iii« }• 

^ and 
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' and the appellation of our own, were only borrowed *' a scacchario 
'* transmarino'' This therefore coincides with Malmesbury again, to 
' shew how Peter and the other crusaders came to know so very readily 
' the game, which the Persian general was playing, 

' Yet how came the continental and island exchequers to take theap- 

* pellation oi scacclmriumf Gervase himself shall tell us, and so concur 
^ in part with, and in part correct, Mr. Barrington and the mass ot 

* writers. " Scaccharium,** he says, *' est tabula quadrangula, quse lon- 
" gitudine quasi decern pedum, et quinque latitudine, ad modum mensa 
/* circumseaentibus apposita, undique habet limbum latitudinis quasi 
**^uatuor digitorum, supponitur scacchario annus in termino Pascbae 
'* emptus, non quilibet, sed niger virgis distinctus, distantibus a se vir- 

." gis vel pedis vel palmae extentae spatio*/* ^JThe court, then, took its 

* name from the cloth f . Yet the question still recurs, and is only varied 
' in the object. Whence, we must now ask, did the cloth itself derive its 
' name ? Evidently from its similitude to a chess-board. The appella- 
' tion of the game, scacchus, had directly communicated itself in scaccha- 
' rium to the board, and indirectly or allusively to any thing resembling 
' it in appearance. Cloths, resembling it in having a set of diversified 
' squares upon them, were distinguished by its name, and were said to be 

* scaccharia or chequered. Just so, as Mr. Barrington himself informs 

* us, in p. 24 preceding, the chess-board being called satringe in Bengal^ 

* there this '^ term also signifies a carpet ^ from its being genei^ally 
y chequered as the chess-board is'' How strongly therefore does this 

* ^ Camdeni Britannia, p. 129, edit. 1607.* But Camden's copy was very eironcous. 
The very citation in Camden shews it to be so. And '* Scaccariam tabula est quadrangula,'' 
^aysMadox's copy, ii. 353, *' quas longitudinis quasi decern pedum, latitudinis quinque, ad 
^ modum. mensse circumsedentibus apposita, undique habet limbum a//i/f/i^/ffguatuor digi- 
'Morum,ne quid apposUum excidat. Svpcr^poniiur autem scaceario superiari pannus in 
** termino Paschae emptus, non quilibet, sed," &c. 

t The reviewer's reasoning here seems at first sight, to be dlfleiient from what it should 
be ; and exchequer seems to be the name, not of the cloth, but of the table itself. *' Scacca* 
'^' rium est tabula." Yet, on deeper consideration, 1 see he is right. The table bad no 
chequers upon it, but the cloth had, leing the very first cloth of clmck that is noticed in our 
histwy. 

' prove 
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' prove the equal popularity of the game among the nations of Europe, 
*as among the tribes of Bengal; when it could carry sue h an extensive 
' influence with it, upon the language of both ! Ages mtist have been re- 
' quisite, to make such an impressioh upon their fancies, and to throw 
' such a colouring over their minds, as to produce this grand effect! 

* But this is not all. The reason why such a scaccharium or chequeted- 

* cloth was preferred to all others, for the continental and insular courts of 
' exchequer, was the use to \A'hich it had been now applied, for reckon- - 
' ing up by i*^s squares tlie large sums to be received into those ex- 

* chequers : and, as this throws the origin of chequered cloths still far- 
^ ther back, so was it that use of the cloth which lent the appellation of 
*' it to the court. We thus run up ages beyond the Conquest, for the in- 

* troduction of chess among our continental neighbours and ourselves." ' 

* We see, indeed, their language and our oWn, stained very deeply with 
' the hue and die of this game. The scacchia and scaccharium^ with 
' which chess and its board came among us at first, have formed the 
^ denomination of one of our highest courts, in Latin scaccfiarium, in 
' Norman French es-chequir, in English exchequer, and provincially 

* chequer ; have created a name for a most useful species of cloth manu- • 

* factured by us, chequer or check ; have diffused their own appellation 
'of chequer, over every object that is diversified in squares; and have 

* even given the signs and the titles of chequer, to our inns *. Mr. Bar- 

rington 

* Wharton's Anglia Sacrj, i. 143, from the obituary of Canterbury, shews, that prior 
Chillenden about A. D. 1400, " in civitate Cantuariae unutn hospitium famosum, vocatum 
" Le Clieker, — nobiliter sedificavit." It was in Mercery Laoe. " Great part of thfis lane^'* 
says Gostling, 57, " seems formerly to have been built for large inns ; great part of the 
'< Cheqiier, where Cliaucer and his JelloW'pilgrims are said to have lodged, takes up almost 
" half the west siqe of it." This is called by Leiand, in Itin. viii. (>, " the Escheker, the faire 
" yene yn the HigbStreateof Cantorbyri." Its front was narrow to the High Street, as it 
even appears in Gostling's own map, and its length extended down Mercery jLane. We even 
observe, that iMc't'^ursary of our cathedrals, as tlie room is denomihated in our colleges at 
Oxford, within which the accoynts of receipts and disbursements are made up ; was, and |5er- 
haps is, denominated an exchequer occasionally* So " Thomas Bekington made the west 
•* «n<ie of the tloyiter"' at Wellsj' •« with the vblte,— and ahescheker over it, having 25 wyn- 
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' rington indeed hath surmised, that these titles and these signs may 

* have been derived from the use of a chequer-cloth within, for changing 
' the reckoning to the customers. But [to suppose] that the mode of 
' computing the •large receipts of a royal treasury could ever have been 
' adopted for the petty expenditure of an inn, is too much in that high 

* tone of burlesque with which we have charged another surmise of his 
' before* The supposition looks too like the hardy energy of a mind, 
^ which will strain and strain to wrest any thing out of its course, in 
' order to serve an hypothesis. The name of Chequer to some of our 
' capital inns, is explained by the appearance of a chequer upon the walls. 

* of many of our alehouses at present. Nor could the sign have ever 
' been put without, but to indicate what was within, a chess-^hoard 
^ ready for my that cfiose t^play; just as a bunch of grapes now proclaims, 
' that wine may be had there. Nor is the sign of the chequer merely 

* English; it is Roman, and of the first antiquity in the empire of Rome, 

* We have long observed this in the ruins of Pompeii, as delineated by 
^ the pencil of sir William Hamilton. But Mr. Barrington is the fint 
' who has publicly noticed it. The streets of Pompeii are laid out ex* 

* actly as the streets of London are and were a few years ago; paved 
' with great rounding-stones, and laid with a raised foot*path on eadi 

* side. On the left-hand of the principal street are two chequers stiJl 

* remaining, fresh and entire upon the wall, not far from each other ; 
^ one consisting of five lines of squares, the other of eight, and each con- 

* taining four squares in a line, all interchangeably white and black*- 
^ And, as this fact evinces chequers to have been the signs of inns, even 
^ in the year 79 of our era, when Pompeii was covered with ashes from 

* Vesuvius; so does it proclaim with a loud voice, that chefis*^boards were 
' kept there in this year, and consequently carries the origin of chess in 
' Europe to the first age of the empire f. ^ It 

^^ dowes toward the area side/' (Leiand's Itin* lii. la'Z.) Sq Kkewise wiibin the close at 
Lincoln, << the eskeker'* and '^ the eskeker gate.'* (Itin. viii. 4, 5.) So, at Durbanij one 
who became bishop in 14371 '^ scaccarmm coram portis castri DuDelmeitfi«*-€0Oilruxit| 
♦' in.quo curia cancellariae skakana — tenctur.'* (Wharton, i. 777.} 

* * Archceologia, iv. 170, plate.' 

t Nero evidently played at chess, ** cum inter initla ipaperii elwrn^is giMdnjjii'' ivoiy ^ 

chrsa-Bien 
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,v"-lt tfpoMiWe, however/' adds Mr. Barrlngton, *' that chess might 
V be known in England^ in the next century after the first crusade had 
• : • " taken 

^€8t»inen itamped with such carriages^ ^^ quotidie in abaco Inderct." fSuetonius, 22O 
This (»9sage confirms (he reasoning in the text, about chess and chessboards at Rome, as 
oarly as 79. It abo 6x09 the meaning of two pas$age« in Martial, which have hitherto been 
qopsidered as dubious in their design ; 

Sic vincas Noviumque Publiumque, 
• Mandtu ct vihea latroiie clausjs fvil. yi\ 

the chess*men here meant being of glass, the ^' mandr»" being the squares, and the tW9 
specified persons the Philidars of Rome at the time $ 

Insidiosorum si ludis bella latronutHi 

Gemmeus i^te tibi miles et ho^tis eric (xir. 20)1 

the glass being cut in the form of a jewel. All is confirmed by a short passage ia Ovtd| 

Sive latrocinii sub imagine calculus ibit, 
Fac pereat vitreo miles ab l)oste tuus ; 

thciirst chess*men being merely pebhleSf and the name still adhering when the materials 
were ivory or glass. And all enables us to appropriate to chess tho5e reputed lines of Lucan^ 
which, as Mr, Barriuglon owns, '* must be allowed to contain stronger allusions to what 
<< may be deemed chess, than any of the other passages," and which therefore.no mere 
eircumstance of omitting to notice the king, as Mr. Barrington would wiilix^ly allege against 
kit own acknowledgment, can ever wrest away from chess. 

Te si forte juvat studiorum pondere fessum 
Non languere tamen, lususque movere per artem ; 
' Cmllidivrt modo, tahM variaiur aptrtd 
Calatlusj et vitreo peraguntur milite bells, 
Ut niveus nigrWf nunc et mger alliget aliu* 
Sed tibi quis non terga dedit» quis te duce cessit 
CalculuM^ aut quis non pericurus perdidit hostem? 
Miile oiodis acies tua dimicat, ille petentem 
Dum fugit, ipse r9pit, loogo venit ille recessu 
Qui stetit in speculis, hie se committere rixas 
Audet, et in praedam venientem decipit hostem. 
Andpites subit ille moras, similisque ligato 
Obligat ille duos, hie ad majora movetur, 
Ut citus et fracti prorumpat ia agmina matidrd. 
Interea sftctis quamvis acerrima surgunt 
Praelia roilitibusi pl(en& tamen ipse phalange, 
Aut etiam pauco spoliatft milite viiicis; 
Et tibi captivft reionat manus utraque turbft. 

YOi.« ix» 30 But, 


taken place; but, I shouM rather suppose, duriitg the IMh ceAluiy, 




ipon the return of Edward the First from tbeHolj Landv tpjiere he 

" continued 

But, having gone thus for with success, I may even venture ioapprapriat9'tbAt verjrpMMg^ 
in Ovfd, of which Mr. Banington has so emphatically pronounced, ** that no pefKMi, who it 
<<' acquainted with the moves even at chess, can read it with attention, and oonceive that it iS' 
^' alluded to." The reasons assigned for this assertion, on a dissection of the lines^ are theses 
that ** the second line, which makes it necessary for two pieces being employed in taking one, 
^ is not applicable to chess ;" that, by the seventh and eighth lines, << the squares or divisions 
€( v^,cre hut la 5" and that, " by the ninth, the number of the pieces were [was] only 6> 
" instead of 32.'* The first only shews some variation from our own in the mode of playing; 
just such as appears in Lucan's lines before, when he says, 

....•.• similisque Iigato 
ObKgat iile Juos; 

and Qeariy saoh as Mr. Barriogton has alrelidy conceded to be ia his-repliled parent -of sH^ 
when he says the *^ Chinese,'* though " inventors, — have some additional pieces, which 
*' djffer from ours both in their ybrm and powers.^* His second and third object, that the 
number of squares is merely la, and of pieces only 6; when he previously acknowlt:dge» 
what he owns to be chess, and actuallj^ calls " arch-ches^/'tohate " 100 squares^' in lUl^' 
(p. 17)-; arid'when very contradictorily he alleges in the page immediately following, that* 
the game of Ithaca *' diflfers most materially from chess, as the {yieces were' in number icf8> 
^instead of 32," and the squares therefore still more. Mr. Harrington shifts his reastottig 
witli his convenience; but the fact plainly is, that the*' squares'' or the** pieces-** wBicfi' 
must always have borne a proportion to eacH other, only the sqnapes' more in mftftbo^aa' 
the pieces, were sometimes more and sometimes less in themselves. At Rome the '' squares** 
were frequently twelve^ but. rose, at times, into sixteen, and occasionally mounted up to 
ihtrty-twOf as they have since risen in Italy to lOO, and had once mounted in Ithaca beyond 
108. That they were twelve, freq\iemly, in the first age of the empire, is shewn by this 
additional evidence in Martial : 

Tabula Lus&ria. 

Hie mihi ^is sem nmneratur tessera puncto 

Calculus \uc gemino 6\9C(Aor ioste pent. (ydv. ij:) 

But, in the only two chequers painted on the walls of Pompeii, .we see the variation more 
striking : one differing from the other in the number of squares, and this having sixteen, 
>yhile that has thirty-two. The passage ia Ovid then^ thus vindicated^ gives ua the general 
but contracted chess of the times. 

Cautaque noo stuhh latronum prselia ludat^ 

Unus cum gemiw cakulus h^te pent; 
Bellatorquc sao piensus sine compare beUat 

^mulas, et ODiptiim i sipe reciinit itef \ . 


*' continued fio long, and was attended hy so man^r English. The 
*' Turks, who never change their habits, are still great players at this 
" game, which suits so well, both with their sedentary disposition and 
" love of taciturnity.'* We have seen a Turkish general playing the 
^ game so early as 1 09C, in the sight of an European in Palestine *, and 
^ during the first crusade ; the European, even then, understanding the 

* game and its appellation ; and an historian of Britain, only about 

* tw^ity years afterwards f , reciting the anecdote without wonder at 
' the game, and without hesitation concerning the appellation. We 
^ hare even seen the appellation of the chess-board, communicated pre- 
' viously to cloths formed in assimilation to it, and transferred even 
' to a high court among us. And we have actually beheld the repre- 

* sentation of the chess-board, impressed upon the walls of our inns for 
' ages in England, and still preserved upon the walls of Pompeii. Ih 
' such circumstances, to talk about the introduction of chess into Eng- 

* land during the thirteenth century, appears wildly ridiculous. We 
"* believe the Romans introduced chess, as they introduced all the arts 
^ and amusements of their empire, into this island.^ 

'* The first mention which I have met with, of chess being known in 
*^ England, is in a manuscript of Simon Aylward, said by Hyde to be 
•'in the library of Magdalen college J. The. same learned writeV 

RetieukqM pil«* IjTves^ funduntur ajkrto^ * 

Nee nisi quam tolles ulla movenda pila est. 
Est genus in totitiem tenui ratione redactum * 

ScriptuU^ qu9t nunses luhricus annus kabct. 
Fanra tabclla capit terwoi utrinqve lapilUs^ 

In qu& vicisse est continuasse suos. 

But let me crown all with an anecdote concerning the emperor Proculiis, yet long before he 
became emperor : '^ quum in qu6dam convivio od latrunculos luderetur, atquQ ipse decies 
*^ imperator exisset, quidam non ignobtlis scurra ave, inquit, jiugusteJ* (Hist. Aug. ^bj^ 
Lug. fiat. z66i.) 

* A mistake in the reviewer, for Syria. 
' i Malmesbury^ f. 98* 

{ Authors, very much earlier^ are cited in iii. 3, before* 

* AaBead|rgMu1«6 ^^«Qt|^!^ - ? Atcqntiictcdobe^. 

a c 2 ^' citeg 
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^' cites another manuscript, and of Lydgate, where Are the following 
''lines, 

" Was of.a fers so fortunate, 
*^ Into a corner drive and maat : 

*' which are very intelligible^ if wc suppose that the preceding line rdates 
'* to the piece called the king ; and they will have the following mean* 
" ing, viz. ' the king was by a fortunate queen (of the adversary) 
" driven into a corner of the chess-board, and check- mated,'' which of 
" course concludes the game/' And, as a note adds, ^' fers^ [or, as Mr. 
' Barrington gives us the word, in p, 36, j&^er?.] '* is said to signify in the 
^* Persian language, general, or minister ^ and is applied to that piece at 
" chess which we term the queens It appears very unlucky for Mr. 

* Barripgton, that he had never met with that strong ray of light, which 

* darts from the page of Malmesbury before ; and that he dashed from 

* his hand the torch, which Hyde seems to have put into it, from the 

* establishment of an exchequer. We therefore see him, like Elymas in 

* the. cartoon of Raphael, reaching out his hands in the dark, and feel- 

* ing for some kind leader ; while we are looking on, with equal 

* surprise and sorrow. But we here see a term in chess-playing, that 

* was formerly popular in it, and is supposed to be Persian. This ac- 

* cordingly serves strongly to mark the Persian derivation of the game, 
' mediately or immediately, to our EngUsh fathers. But we think the 

* term proves still more. Fers or Pherz we consider as the same with 

* Persia itself; the native appellation of the country being Pars and 
' Phars, formed by the Greeks and Romans into Persis and Persia. 

* The queen then retaining the name of Persia, so late as the days of 
' Lydgate in England ; we have a double evidence of the Persian origip 
/ of the game. 

* But let us here observe again some terms, that have diffused thera- 
' selves through our language. We have already noted some, that were 
' only collateral, We wish now to remark others, that are in the direct 

* line of descent. Scacchia forms in French echec, one of the pieces is 

* said to be checked or cAecAr-mated, and the whole family of checks, as 
^ signifying stops or controls, is derived from the game of chess. So 

' very 


\ 

I 
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^ very populiar does the game appear .again to haye been among our 
' ancestors ! 


/Ci 




Our ancestors certainly pTajed' much at cfiess, before the general 
introduction of cards ; as no fewer than twenty-six English families 
'* have emblazoned chesS-boards and chess-rooks in their arms ; and it 
" must therefore have been considered as a valuable accomplishment! 
" Hyde moreover states, that chess- was much played at both in Waleft 
'* and Ireland, and that, in the latter> estates had depended upon the 
event of a game. 1 must own, however, that I have some doubts 
with regard to* these facts> as neither of these countries were scarcely 
*' civilized till the latter end of the reign of Henry VHI. As for Wales, 
" I doubt much whether they have a term for the game in their own 
.*' language; which probably is true likewise, in regard to the Irish/* 
^ That such a number of our English families have taken the board and * 
' some of the pieces at chess, for their armorial bearings ; is an evidence 
^ concurring wi& the signs of our alehouses, and the terms of our Ian- 
' guage, to shew the astonishing popularity of the game among' us. 
' Arms canying the board are also said, in the language of heraldry, to 

* be cheeky or cheque. This, however, does not complete the evidence 
' for our island. Hyde gives us still more. " Ghess>** in or before his 

* time, ^' was much played at both in Wales and in Ireland/* Even 

* whole " estates" in Ireland, he adds, have been staked* " upon the 
*• event of a game.** All this extends- the influence of the game, very 

* widely over these islands. Mr. Barrington indeed mounts his hobby- 
^ horse of dmlity again, in order to oppose the allegations. But the 
^ opposition is too weak, as we have seen before, to overthrow any 

* allegations. Thes^ too depend upon the best of testimonies, may 

* be meant as posterior to Mr. Barrington's era- of civility, and, even if 
' prior, are too well attested foF the admission of such a doubt. Nor 
' can Mr. Barrington*s [additional] doubt, of the Welsh or " the Irish 
' having any term in their language for the game, avail in the least* 

* The Welsh appear froin those laws of Howel Dha, . which an English- 
' man, fugitive in Wales for debt, to the disgrace of Wales first trans- 
^ lated into Latin^ ^d published to' the world ; to have bad what is 

* called 


f called a tcuvUbwrdd amofig the furniture of a fiobi^mai^*« housed. 

* This, says the Englishman, is ** mensa lusoria similis abaco qui Ir 
'* ludo scacckice usurpatur. — Latrunculis ex utraque parte usos fiiisse 
<* lusores constat, ut ad scaccMm ludum prqximi accedere videtur^ — 
*' Crediderim quidem ludum quein aps Anglic^ vpcanfivs bapk-g^mmom 
" hic designari, ni Ifltruncuhrurn nnvner\i8 obftiterit; kiqyuaoe enim h^fOM 
** nomen est purum putum W^Ucijfla, cfln^mon pr^Uu^), back parmm, 
^^ quasi pi-celiolum, A Wallis igitur ad ijos Jipnc ludum provenisse, est 
'' yerisimillimum f /' The nupiber ^f pieces, t^efl, :prgventing us from 
f considering this a$ a bac^-*gas)mon table, and the pieces a^d the bpfufd 
\ uniting to carry a strong resemblaBce to chess; w$ loay natura% 
^ ascribe the bo^rd and the pieces to the latter. Thie vejry mmt too 
f shews thQ game not to be bftpk-^mmon, and concurs to reifei: it to 

* chess ; tdwhhtvrdd signifying the silent, the quiet boiEurdf from fefw^p 
^silent, quiet, tawelwch, sUencp, quietfie^s, toti^, silent^ tawedog, aUent; 
^ and so importing the chess-board, in direct contradiction to the FattUng 
' table of back-'gammon. But the Irish have even a mora dedsive 

* appellatiye for chess. This is feoirna ; a term, that, Uke the fer$ of 
f Lydgate, looks strongly to Persia for the parent, ^f the fpxim^ An4 in 
' that part of the Iridi, which is spoken within the western I%hlafids, 
' and called the Erse, are these denominations for chesg, kord^shei^t, a 

* chess-board, clutch ur sheissy a game at chess, both borrowed (we 
\ suppose) from their neighboMrs the English ; and piie pwiely nfttive 

* and indigenous, fear Jeoirnap a chess-man^ §o tho«wighly unhiq^py 

* is Mr. Barrington, to the last * ! 

'On 

X Wotton's Howel Dba, p.. 379. 

t P. 583- \ , '• . • 

* To increase this unhappiness in the text, let me subjoin one remark in a note. Tbe 

Irish have <' brannumh, chess, a game played upon a square board, divided into 5J!0#y- 

*^four small chequers; on each side there are eight men and aa many paumsy to bj& moved 

*^ and shifted according fb certain rule^. Anjitcheall acuf au brannamb iaa(old parchipeat) 

*' properly means the men; gon a blrannaUh dead with, bi^ ivory men, because made of 

" elephant's teeth," like the "eburneae" of Suetonius before. " TKis was a favourite gaflM 

"with the old Irish. LnU scacckarum ludus.*' (Irish-English Dictionary, 1768, Paris, 

anonymouSy but said by Mr. O'Halloran, in his Introduction to the History and Anliquities 

of Ireland, 65; Ut be written by Dr. Jobo O'Brienf titular bishop qf C3oync> and. prwiied 

by 


^ On tbe wBdte'tBten^ i^e think chess t6 Have be6n a Persian inventioE, 
^ as Hydit dXl^ejges, and not a Chinese one^ as Mr. Barrihgton surmises ; 

* that from Persia it went out, with the love of amusement, to Thibet, 

* indc^an, Barigal, and China, upon one side, and the west of Euriope 

* on the^ other J that in Indostan it received little alteration, in China^ 
^received some additions, and at Ithaca in Greece, particularly, suffered^ 
^ [at once an addition and] a diminution, [an addition in number of 
^pieces,, but a diminution in] the second piece of' the game, the queen- 

* ibeing made supreriie, in the room of the deposed ting ; that in the rest 
*. of Greece probably, and aSI over the Roman dominions, the king was 
' restored to hts rights, and the British chess is now nearly similar to the 

* chess^ of Indostan ; that the queen, however, retained as late as the" 
' days of Ly^lgate in En^and, the riame which marked the fkmily-descent' 
••of all; that the Riimans^, from their ehess-boalrds drawn upon thtf 
' Walls 6f Pom^en, oii or befdre the year 79, so eiactly similar to whaf 
*'*are represented lipoh the walls of our alehouses, and reflected in the 

* titles of our^ inhs, at present, appear to have been the introducers of* 
"<}hess among us; and that; frony the Britons of the Rbinan empire, 
' chess had migrated with its name of relation to Persia, among the* 
'neighbouring Picts and Hibernii, and still continues stamped with its* 
**name of relation, on the common language of the western Highlands 
•"and li^land'f ;.' 

■' Having spent so' much tiitie in stating what v/e think to be the true 
' origin of chess, we cah only notice in the most cursory manner a few 

* more of Mr. . Barringtoh'S remarks- He refers, in p, 32, to Carte, i. 

by Mr. O'HMloran much', in X09, &c.) So '* Fiichill (I.) is tables or chess-board, Ag 
<' imirtjitchille (I.), piayiirg aC tables orchess.'' And, what shews the nature of the i^-* 
ittuments with which the- game was played, D^ocf (I. it '* a tooth — sometimes — implies*** 
"ivory,*' as an elephant's tooth, and sometimes (as above) a chess-man; With siich a 
temerity of mind did Mr. Barrington presume to doubt of ** the Irish having any term in 
**' their language for the game.'/ They had, it is plain from various signatures in their 
language, the game very familiar among them. 

t The Highlanders retain the name of cAm?,. while the Irish call it brannumh from those 
chess-men^ which the Irish call Irannaibh, and the Jdigblandecs brannumh, slI tbiis day. 

i- ' 445, 
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' 445, for a quarrel at cJiess l>etween the ddert son of Philip king of 
' France, and Heniy the Second, son of William the Conqueror, in 1 087 *; 

* and answers it only — by " wishing. Carte had stated the term used in 
" the Norman Chronicle to which he refers.'* A poor reply sufely» 

* and unworthy of Mr. Harrington ! " Hyde,*' he says also, in p. 30^ 
^ •^mentioBS a set of chess-men preserved at St Denys, which be- 
*^longed to Charlamagoe, and four of which were kings and queens/* 
^ But how does he evade this strong allegation against him? '^ That 
** these pieces cannot be soancimit,'^' he replies, *' seem to be sufficiently^ 
'^e^ddent, both from the SQt being preserved entire for near ten centuries, 
'^ and from the principal pieces having Arabic .characters on their back, 
'' with the name of .the maker. If Charlemagne was a player at chess, 
'^ he would have probably employed an artut of his own dominions.'* A 

* reply still more poor in itself, and more unworthy of Mr. Barrington, 
'than the former ! *' I» Muscovy,** he adds f , ^^ it is said to be in 
*' great vogue among the shop-keepers — « Chess moreover is supposed 
'^ to be alluded to in some verses, which are inserted in the ancient 
'\ northern poems of Hervarar Saga; but the passage alluded to may 
" relate to other games, which are played upon a chequered board.** 
' Non persuadebis, etiamsi persuaseris. *' Hyde indeed informs us, that 
'' it is not unknown even in Iceland.*' A note adds : ^* I am informed 
'' by Mr. professor Thorkelin, who is by birth an Icelander, that chess 

(called shakj continues to be an amusement in that island, and [to be 
played] by aUer players ^n are to be found in Copenhagen.** The 
' Romans diffused the game of chess, under its Persian appellation of 

* fcacckia, over all their empire ; and even propagated it beyond the 
' bounds of their empire, under the same appellation. Thus even the 
' ,mo6t distant and insulated Icelanders still retain it, under its Roman 

* title of acacchia, or shak. But the game itself being deduced to the 

** Romans from <he Persians, the king (or president of the whole game) 

^ was naturally named, as '* this piece is** actually *' termed — ^in the 

*' more eastern parts of Asia, shach or emperor J,** show or king, and 

• A nnieiaHe in the reviewer, for *^ Henry I/' in the author} and gravely corrected by 
ibe reviewer in a note, as the author's* 

t P- 34- t P- 35- 
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* SO- conferied (we apprehend) the original name of driutyjov, scaccMa; 

* upon the whole game. And we may just subjoin from Mr; Barrington^ ^^h^^^^ 
*■ in order to reduce all he says into a perfect conformity with this new ji^^^^ , 

* hypothesis of ours; that " the term of ganibet at chessy which halir ' 
been introduced (it is beKeved) into most European languages, is* 
clearly of Italian original** (p. 25); that what '^ we call sometimes* 

*' the rmk but. more commonly the castle, I conceive — to be derived- 
from the Italians, — as rocca in that language not only signifies a rooit* 
But a fortress*' (p. 37) ; that ** the term of being mated seems also to 
be derived from' the Italian amaxzato,. or killed// when it plainly is 

^nothing, more than the old English ma^eJ* or subdued^ and check-mated 

* or subdued by a check* ; that what " we call the bishop, and-^— the 
^' French call the fou^ , or fool, because anciently royal personages 
"were commonly — attended" as closely by their fool, as the king and 
'queen are by this piece,, and which, ** inCaxtonVtinie, was styled* 
" the elphyn,^ seems therefore to have been named the bishop oidy^ 
*^ after the Reformation,*' and, " in the chess^pieces which belonged 
^ to CharleSlI.'^ this piece has a top *' somewhat resembling a WshopV 
** mitre" (p. 37' and 3») ; that the " term of pawn is* probably takenr 
'* from the Spanish word peon, which signifies a f oof -soldier * (p. S3); 
^ though " the pawiis-ih Caxton's time were of differeoit figures, and not 
V all miform/ as at present," while *' the pawn before the queen (for 
" eiiample) represents-' the queen's spicer or apothecary^ see Caxtonsf 
" book on chess-' (p« 38:)J; and that chess— -continued to . be- the^ 
" favourite game throughout Europe till it was dropt for cards; not by 
" their^ siqicriority surely, . but because inferior players at other games* 

^ Ralbe^,^ a& ibe ever«^iQ|^iu;i;ive Skipner derives- it in check, from the Italilin '' $^acca 
*^ mnliOf'^ a {uece gubdued atcbessj both words, and the French fTia/ or ^a/4/fi check- 
mated or subdued, being the old Latin mattus, subdued, which Salms^sius ifinds in one of' 
Cicero'3 cpiafiteg to Attrcus, xvi, la. (Ndt^s on Hist. Acig. 967, 968.) 

:( This may with mUcb greater propriety be derired with rooA and'^ofn^ and'mtf^^* 
from the language of lliat'Iialyy which tb rough France gave us chess at first. ** A pawn at» 
«« chess," says Skinnef^ ." ^a^ Fr. 0- .[franco-Gallica] pUm^ It« pf^im, pif^onsj' laxly* 
'< latrunculus," Sichess^man^ but in strictness ^foot'Soldier, 
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'* had a better chance of winning ' (p, 2fi), becmifle, as king James 
'judiciously says, not '^ in his E^xoiv Bao-^X/x)?/* as Mn Barrington affinns; 

* but in his Awfov Boc^riXixov, as the fact really is, chess ** is ov^r^wise** 

* (p. 3 1 ), - has too httie of the relaxation of amusement in it, and exposes 
^a man too much to the unknown strength of his antagonist's sagacity/ 
'and because, as Mr. Barrington liimself infers, '* it being impossible to 
'• know the full force of your antagonist, no one would play at chess '^r 
^5 monejr'^ any more (p, 2jS). ^ . . 


' » 


' We trust the readers of our Review will thank us, for this loiig dis- 
' section of Mr. Barrington s paper, and for the original matter which we 
V have introduced into it. And, if Mr. Barrington be tlie man that we* 
*vtake him .to'be, )he will be the first to thank us/ i " 


• 11 
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S'OME NEW REMARKS. 

" SiE William Jones has informed us,^' says Prancis Douce, esq. inaf 
set dissertation on the origin of chess y '* that chess was inraifed by thtf 
'^ Hindoos ; fronoi the testimony of' ike Persians, who wmnknamly agree* 
*' that it was imported from the west of India, in the sixth century *.**^ 
This daring declaration is repelled at once, by 'the historical proofs be- 
fore; and must appear therefore to every critical ireader, inithe'efterge- 
tical hut colloquial language of Johnson, the more energetical by being 
colloquial) a mere throwing of peas against a todi. ( The cfaess-^boaiid was' 
known even at Rome itself, as we have seen before, . in the very FiRsr 
century. Nor ;is there any possibility of pretending, in order' to covei* 
this glare of error ; that the sixth century of the author, or of sir 
William Joned, hieans one of an epocha dii^rtrttfkmi 'the botmiibh',* t!ie 
aera of'the Sdeucid'ce, the aera of Kabonasfeat . pf tlie aera'of ,tfie I^alib* 
metans. Both these writers do plainly refe;r, l?y, thqr /m^wer to the^ 
conupQD epocha;. and Mr, Douc^ ptarticularly. cottflww tfaa su^estion, 
by wlwt he alleges fit)m sir WiHiaAi^a few ]ine6('bild#,'i >b^ sp^sdkitigof 
'*'thfe Arabs, WhA rfoort «/?(fr took poa^essJon' d^ 

^^COUntryf." ' ^^\r:.:"./ r. Jiid .^. >.;....;.- '.m-.;. •' 

* Archa, xu 397. t P. 398. 

Mr. 


Mr. Doude ^b/bally reniaite from • tbe sorig*ftal architect of this fakejy 
Bearing fabjic^ what almost equally undermines all which he attempts 
ts& erect;'*tlifttj"'f» account ofthegcfme has hitherto been discovered in 
^/ the cidLsdoal writings of the bramhu; though it is coft/y^n//^ asserted 
** that Shianscrit books im'ehS8SftjLiBt'lS\i^-T^ upon 

lioth these gentlemen, even wljen the non^appeardnee should have cured* 
their opoduiiity. Just so the tmamnums testimony oi the Persians before, 
seduced them into a belief directly opposed by the facts of history. And 
a felse gem ;of paste is iworeEiipped) by these worse than Indians, in 
preference to the sun burstdnjg' forth ^om 'the gates of the East^ 

. » But I mij^t notice mare at large some points, in Mr. Douce' s >essayy 
that illustrate the names of the pieces at chess, and actually. (without 
the author's perception of the result) subvert again the very hypothesis 
which: in has bben frasniii^rwith ^iill¥)tttiim; > After such an^egre^ious 
stn^Ue/ias v^ have 'seen' thisauthor making at the very:: first step, it 
dertaiiily is «not 7^6cB$smyioic my aTjgoment to' attend hh "xbovemerits 
any ' km^fer^ ^ ButAt isiveiyioM^ftt/. Aiuli ^iaU*b^. able, I trust, to shew 
hifr ^:^'ioiss rays: dfjintelligenfisif diverging widely from faisown ybou^, 
to imprbve^sochb^of thi^ilq,: ani^itbenltoUeet dieui with nelvrri^ys into the 
frueii/iicditf^ofialL . I » «« ''^ 


M 


•>^" The principal piece,j-^b5r all the writeis? wbo havp sitentioned the 
vt ^ga&e^-'-^ ^^nifibrmly styl^ th6 pmra § J '* i At: Itfaaca> ho werer, Honier 
sayfe)tHisrascaBedii?«2#!fe5pi^. -■) ■ . i* * 




^< WftkTespedt to the piece next in railk> and now (I bc^eve) univer* 
*rtteaily,cfaU64theii(WBEMV**-ii:'is certain^ that j the* French j 'and after them 
«^ithc>i>tighsh> -^uringthe rfiiddle ages! adopted^ vtery difierent name;'' 
Fien^iti R6mah- de Cassamus MS^ Herees in Rdman de la Rose MS. 
Feers. in Chaucer's Dream. of Love ||. '^ The term is borrowed from the 
"Eastern word Pherz," notes our author in consonance with Mr. 
Barrington, '^ which means a coUhseHoir or genfefal ^," Yet how then 

X .ArchsD. zi«,398» $ Ibid. ibid. || P. 399. f Ibid, ibid^ 
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comes the piece to be called a queen ajfterwards ? As Mr, Douce con- 
jectures, from '* the similarity in SQund between the words j&i^2: and 
" viergey This very weak conjecture Mc Dtouoe endeavoiurs to^ 
strengthen ^rom an old poem in Latin,. ^^ cominonly ascribed to Ovid^ 
but with more ptobability supposed to have been written. during the 
middle ages, by a monk named Paiiaffhilius Ma«rus*j" in whieh 
'^the queen is called vtrgo\'^ In Poland and Russia, however, he 
alleges himself, and so destroys his .own conjecture, '* it is<-<K:alled the 
^^.old woman QV ^ nurse X''' This transition of ideas, therefore, is one 
that cannot possibly be. marked in the nund of man ; unless the symbol 
stamped upon the piece originally, was a Persian woman. This, and 
this alone, can account for the .««rse, .the virgin, and the queen, aUin 
one piece. 


j« 


-^^ The BISHOP was, by the EngUeh writers before cited,*' Hormffli in 
15 ig, and Caxton antecedent to him, '^ called alph^^ ^^t^Jtjfy^f and aJfini 
^' by the.oU FreTtcA Tomancers, oiglSn.-^The preaent Spanish andif/o/Mir 
^.chess^terms, olfieres^^^i^iere, or alfine,-^^^re evidently from the aaioie 
" source.^*^T1ie French, at a very early period, caUed tins piece jlS>^. 
*^ It is jeasy to tn»ce this ierm from the origiiial, j£4** said, by Hyde to be 
" Arabic,** and *' the name of this piece on the Eastern ^fess-bnard;** 
though it occurs not before ^' the beginning of the fourteenth century,'* 
anc^ though the pvevious . name is very difier^nt; /^^ It oocars< in tiie 
^ Jloman dela Ro^e, adfiid in a- manuscript of the Roman du Yoeu de £aon, 
'* where it is likewise xiaUed ai£/K«.— The French yet retain tiiis name [that 
*' name of Jbl] ; and I have seen French and German chess-men, among 
*' which this piece has occurred, I have not bewabJe to diacoTfir when 
^* this piece was first called an archer , or for "what rQason«*«-^D;r« Hyde, in 
'^ his description of: what' are usually called Charlem^dgne« pheMHcneo, in 
y the treasury of St. Dennis, makes it to be an urcber-^r . In the poem 
also cited before, vas ascribed to Ovid, the^phin is called the bishop (OL-^ 
pressly, ^ 

,p • ,A .. • • Alpbinus epkcopus ipse esjU 

Accordingly " the Poles'* pall it ^* the priest i' and '^ in a very old Latin 

• Archae. xi. 404, f P. 400. $ P. 399. 

'* poem 
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^' poem upon chess, printed by Dr. Hyde from a manuscript in the 
** Bodleian library, the piece next the king," or next but one, as it 
should have been called, " is termed calvus, and'* so '^ denotes a monk,** 
or a secular clei^man, " with a shaven crown." All this variety of 
names has resulted assuredly from the only incident that can account 
for such a variety, a similarity in the* symbols on the piece to a mitre, 
and a boiv. " The English and Danes alone, in modern times, called 
it the bishop ; and the first mention of this term that I have met with 
in England, is in SauFs Famous Game of Chesse-play, . originally 
pubUshed in l640; who says— the bishop" is " representing the 
clergy ' with high cloven heads like a bishop's miter*'." The mitre 
made the bishop, the priest, and the calmis. * The mitre then, was 
always there. Yet how could it come thither, if the piece was either 
Indian or Persian ? It came from the use of a mitre among the priests 
of Persia,, confined to the high-priest assuredly in the present form, but 
common to all the priests in this or in another f ; a fact that carries a 
high antiquity with it for the mitre, as I have previously remarked, 
because a figure appears to this day with a mitre on its head, upon the 
rocks near Persepolis % ; and a circumstance, in the fact, that accounts 
satisfactorily for the present denomination of the piece, sometimes as a 
priest, sometimes as a bishop, the old ideas prevailing equally. with the 
new upon the mind. At the tomb of the kings still nearer to Persepolis^ 
appears equally in the front of the rock above, *^ an altar with fire burn- 
" ing on it ; and," what wonderfully accounts for the equal appellation 
of archer with bishop for the piece, " a reverend person holding a bow in 
*' his hand §." This occurs in two places, the bow being rested at one 
end upon the ground, and having the left hand of the priest laid upon 
the other, while the right is protended in prayer to the firel). In this 
form, the idolatrous priest and his idol fire were naturally execrated by 
the zeal of the Christians, and denominated elfyn or the daemons-; 
iElfenne being the plural of the Saxon elf, the Teutonic cdp, or the Bclgic 
alf, signifying some lesser deities of German demonology, and passing 

* Archie, xi. 400, 405. t Seeiii. 2, before. % Ibid.ibiJ. 

$ Ant. Univ». History^ v^ 115. . i| Ibid, platei 31^ 52* 
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with the Lombards of Germany (I appreheod) into IfaJy, But others 
again acted in the same contracted attention to part$, which called out 
the bow and the mitre into separate discriminatiqns for the piece, yet 
with an indistinctness of vision, that formed the bow into a proboscis, 
and changed the peaks of the mitre into two eari erected; as **.the 
** Germans call this piece the houfid or runner, the Rus^ans and Swedes 
^' the elephant %.'' Nor is the name of fol, which the French hare 
latterly given to the piece, referrible to any other principle, than that 
popular association of ideas which has pervaded aU Chnjstqndqm ; of the 
elves or fairies stealing children peculiarly brisk from tjieir, qradles; and 
substituting others peculiarly didl in their place. Hence " esprit follet,'' 
signifies an elf now with the French, " un follet,** a hobgoblin ; as a 
changeling means an idiot, and auf, or oc^, a stupid man, among outr 
sclve$, though that is primarily a fairy-child e¥3changed, ^nd thk i$ 
actually an alf' or elf, . , . . - 


I* ■ '•» 


'' The KNIGHT has been always so called upon the French 9nd English 
'' chess-boards. It 19 probable, that he was represented in the earliest 
'! times as mounted upon his clwrger. Vida has so described this piebe*; 
'' and hence, in modern tiines, it has been simply termed ih^hors^^ and 
'^ so represented. The Spaniards and Italians have adopted both, those 
" names ^ of horse and knight, " butg^^e it the form of a horses head. 
" With us it is — represented as a horse's head." This account throyvjs 
a strong light back upon the immediately preceding, ahd shews biow the 
bpw or the mitre came to be severally the discriminations of the piece ; 
even by being severally stamped upon it. In this disposition alone, 
could the bow have been taken for a proboscis, and the two peaks of 
the mitre considered as two erected ears of a hound. '^ These pieces — , - 
** among Charlemagne's men, — ^have been converted into centaurs," that 
is, are represented, with some dimness, as men on horseback. ^' The 
*' Germans, from the nature of their motion on the board,", or rather 
from their aspect as horses, " call them leapers ; among the Poles and 
*^ Danes they are termed knights, and among the Russians horses *." 

■i '. ' • . 

f ^Archtt. xi.404- • P. 405, 406.' 
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This instance sewes strikingly • to shew us, how little vrt can expect to 
find original appellations adhering to the pieces at present, how much 
the present appellations are derived from the aspect of the pieces, but 
how some nations have taken only one half of the aspect, while others 
have taken the halvies both together. 

'^ The origin of our rook is certainly to be sought for in the old 
*.* French term roc, — but" this ^* was immediately borrowed, together 
'^ with the Spartish and ItaRan terms, from rtic, the Eastern name of this 
^^ piece. — But a difficulty arises in ascertaining, whether the most an- 
'^ cient Eastern rue was represented as a dromedary — . Mons. D*Herbelot 
" informs us> that rokhy in the Persian languagie, signifies a valiant hero 
^^ seeking after military adventures ; in tvhich character, he says, it was 
** 1 introduced into the game of chess.— But it is needless to prosecute this 
*' inquiry any farther, after sir William Jones has informed us, that 
^' the rook is to be deduced from rofh of the old Hitidoo game of chess, 
'^ which was an armed chariot^.** The very contradifctoriness of this 
derivation fft)nl the East, precludes all possibility of belief in it. The 
rasbiKSs also, in asserting ^^ rue" to be " the Eastern name of this piece,"* 
when the name afterwards proves to be " rot'h," a very different one, 
dtfubly precludes all possibility. Yet we need not dwell upon this rash- 
ness, ■ or that contradictqriness, as Mr. Douce immediately sweeps both 
away, with an unwary hand. " I conceive,*' he proceeds to add f , 
unconscious of his own deviation from himself, *' that our term castle^ 
^' as applied to this piece, is of a very modern date, and that, with the 
^' French tour, it originated from its shape," 7iot as an armed chariot, 
which in all consistency it ought to be, but as a tower or castle. " It is 
'* so represented in the early Italian dissertations on the game, although 
^' uniformly called il roccho*^ The author meant surely to have written, 
arid therefore is uniformly called il roccho. The argument certainly . 
requires the change. But the autlior is much confused here in his inove* 
ments, and sb turns again upon his own course, in the words imme- 
4(ately folio wipg. *' Some careless ivriters confounding this termj,, 

* Arcbse. xi. :4o^> 407* t ?• 407, 408. 
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^' which is. evidently from the same source as the old French roc, with 
*' rocca, a fortress; have increased the mistake by tracing a supposed 
^ connexion between a castle and a fortress ; which has given rise to a 
" multitude of conjectures." What a mass of confusion have we here 
before us ! Let me unravel it a little. He here intamates again the 
roccho of the Italians and the 7^oc of the French, to be derived from his 
rue, alias ro/' A, an armed c//«?w/ ; when he has just before informed 
us,, that this rook " is — represented'* as a castle " in the early Italiait 

^* dissertations,'* and that the name of castle^ he ^' conceives, 

*' originated from its shape J^ But contradictoriness always attends upon 
confusedness* Tct who are the " careless writers," that have " con- 
*' founded" this term of roccho with '* rocca,, a fortress ?" Evea they, it 
seems, who '^ have increased the mistake, by tracing a supposed con* 
^* nexion, between" two objects so very nearly connected in reality^ as' 
'* a castle and a fortress^ Confusion perhaps did never do her own 
work before with a completer satisfaction in the labour of her hands-- 
Yet she has still greater satisfaction. " It is probable," adds the author, 
'' that the European form of the castU^^ which he has previously stated 
only as mere Italian, *' was copied in part from some ancient Indian 
** piece," what in conformity to its name ought to^ have had an armed 
chariot, but what this very forgetful author now believes, and with 
reason, to have been charged " with the elephant and castle on his back. 
" It is thus described by Vida ; and whilst the French, Spaniards^ Eng- 
*' lish, and Italians,^' the three first from the last, " have' retained the 
^* tower only," so calling it rocco or fortress, " the Daniss and Germans 
*' have adopted the e/epAaw^ without the castle, by the former of which 
^* names it is also called by them. — By the Poles this piece is also termed 
** the rook^-. Among Charlemagne's pieces, it is termed the elephant.'' 
This adoption of separate parts in the representation as a denomination 
for the whole unites with the same sort of adoption in the bishop, to 
shew the familiarity of the practice in all these terms for chess-men. 
The rook then had upon it originally a tower-backed elephant, and 
afterwards a tower separately, or an elephant by itself, as Mr. Douce 
has properly conjectured at last; though before he '* conceives — our 
" term r(w//e— is of a very modem date/* yet allows it is so represented 

"m 


'Mu the ear/j^ Italian dissertations/* even conceives. t^^.itakm^Mliby» 
V orig^yDated from . its shap€y^ and now conjecttoes this 9kupa f o have 
l)eeti '' borrowed in part from iSonpie cmcient Indiau piecft;*\a nertf^ 
mo^Ti name * being derived from an early representation^ esr&Bk firoqpi an 
Ofmmt ^ca^ ^ftiginal one. But setting aside all these ,CQCttfa|dictidn& by 
jucking the single truth Qut* of tfaem all, the name is plainfy denvdd> 
not from .any im^nary rue 6£ the East^ which perhaps is^ and perhaps 
is not ^dromedary,, not from the real rakh of the Feraiaiis, whic^ ii^ 
said to be a hero, and not ftom. the feat tofi of tl^ Indiand^ whiieh hk 
equally said to be an armed chariot, but from the rocca or rocco. of the 
Italians, a name actu^y descriptive of one of the two objects in the 
representation upon it, used by some nations in its nearly Italian form^. 
as rook, and used by others under a translation into tower or castle. 

*' It remains/' as Mr. Douce subjoins^*^ " only -to notice the pawns.. 
•* These appear to have been altvays so odled among ourselves, and by 
** the French in the middle ages pami, — poons, — ^and pionnes: — they 
•* are — ^probably from pedones, a barbarous Latin term forfoot-soldiers. — 
" By the Italians they are called pedone, by the Spaniards peones : the 
" Russians and Poles make them also foot-soldiers^.*^ The name,, 
therefore, flows from the Italian, and the stream has come coloured! 
through France into Britain; the Italian pedone soflening into j^ecm,, 
poon, or pawn.. 

All attempts, then, to deduce the appellations of the pieces in chess • 
from the language of India^ prove impotent and ridiculous in the result ; 
thejf are all but one confessed by the very attempters themselves to be 
Italian : even that one appears now to be more evidently Italian than 
any of the others. All, therefore, unite in their testimony against that 
very hypothesis of an Indian origin, in favour of which they were pro- 
duced by Mr. Douce : one of them apparently carries the very name 
of Persia ou its head, and another as apparently had the very symbols 
of Persia once upon it. Even Mr. Douce himself unites unconsciously 

. , . * Arcbse* xu 408^ 4Qg, t P« 4p8j 409. 
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with his leader, sir William Jones, by deriving one 6S {he names from 
the Indiafl rot'h, as ndspranouneed into rokh by the Persians, and scs so 
giviag^lnrih to the Italian roccho, the French roc, with the English 
rook, to make Persia, not India, the parent of the game to Europe. 
Italy thus appears, in direct contradiction to the hypothesis of both, 
but in full accordance with the voice of history, to hdve been the trans*- 
mitter of the Persian game to the western nations of Europe, at a time 
when . Italy was the mistress of Europe, and when only she could form 
die chain ccmnectiiur western Europe with Persia, i ^i^- ^^ 
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No. 11. 


CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF FREE MASONS, 


In the body of the work I have sufficiently refuted the origm assigned 
to these masons by an ingenious essay in the Archae<Jogia *^. But ano- 
ther essay here arises before me, and with a louder voice demands its 
feprobation at my hand ; this is a tract " said to be printed at Franck- 
" fort in Germany, 1748,'* under a German title, but wholly English 
in all the rest. If the first essay takes a flight upwards, to the hazard 
of its author's neck, the second mounts into the clouds at once, and 
hardly ever comes within sight of earth again : to expose this, therefore, 
as I have exposed that, is necessary for giving a full completeaess to tny 
reasoning before. 

Subjoined to the life of Leiand is this tract, consisting of a text and 
notes f . The text professes to be a set of questions and answers con- 
cerning masonry ; questions supposed to be . put in privy council, and 
answers returned by some free masons, but both. " wryttenne by the 
" hande of kynge Henrye the Sixthe of the name." The text will thus 
be acknowledged to carry an historical autlwrity with it, if' the hand- 
writing Qf Heriiy be , ascertained ; yet, till it is> we see an apparent 
absurdity in the process allegqd, the king himself pla3dng the humble 
part, of a clerk, in -councils as taking doyen the questions and* the answers 
with his ow^ hand. . • 

How.th^n is thp hand-wrUiog a>scertainedi i By attestation only i the 
original is. lost, ; « copy: ^Ipne. remains. Tet tlK>w^ is th^ priginal attested 
to have ever existed^ and how is the copy attested to be a just transcript 

* See 11. j» t P. 96^ 103. 
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of it ? The same title to the text which avers it to be written hy the 
sixth Henrj, equally avers it to be " faythfullye copyed by me, Johan 
'* Leylande, antiquarius, by the commaunde of his highnesse*' the eighth 
Henry. This attestation undoubtedly is sufficient for every purpose of 
authentication, if it is authenticated itself; but, alas !' it is not ; LeJand's 
attestation is equally non-apparent with Henry's hand-writing: the 
whole, indeed, is here said to be '* a MS. in the Bodleian library :j;/' 
Yet where in the Bodleian it is, is not said ; or who ever saw it there, 
is not notic^ EVeh the biographer of Lelarid, who wrote in Qtfoi*d and 
printed tit the Clarendoii press, who therefore was peculiarly enable t^ 
discover, 4nd interested to consult, the original 6f hiis own publicatiofo, 
Was forced to content himself with leaving it to say, that, " from— 
** dbvioufr— ftiistakes-— it is evident this tredlise was not printed from 
" Leknd*s original transcript, but rather from a secondary copy of m 
*' unlearned copyist, who only could fall into the egregious errors** of 
it§ ; with only adding himself, that '^ an ancient MS. of Leland^s hak 
^* loitg remained in the Bodleian library, unnoticed in any account of 
** our author yet published,** and unknown in its existence to this very 
waiter, as he subjoins, that '* if' the authenticity,*' and should have 
k'ath^r fifufcjoined^ if the vety existence •* of this ancient hionumeht of 
^ literature remains unquestioned, it demands particular notice in thk 
*' {>retent ptiUication || ]** { and with then publishing it from — '' the Getf^ 

^' tlefliaii*s Magaaine, 'Se|>tfember 1763 f /* 

t • 

Tet this treatise pi^fesses to be printed from a cdpy direct of Leland*s, 
lind to prefix '' a letter of thfc famous Mr. John Locke,** under the date 
*' of May 6, i6qO,** in testimony of thit. the letter is addressed '' fctt 
*' thd Rt. tlori. *♦♦ earl of *♦*♦ ;** speaks to him of '* that kS. iti the 
*' Bodleian library which you were so curious to see /'* and adds,- '* I 
*' have at length, by the help of Mr. C — ns, procured a copy *.** And 
as Mr. Locke in this letter acknowledges himself the author of th^ notes 

the te3Lt^ so till are declat^d to bave beete fdufad ^' in the desk t>r scfri-^ 

« ■, • / 

t p. 96. § p. 104. I P. 67. f P. 96.; * P. 96. 
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^' toir of a deceased brother f /* With such a bold appeal ta names, 
ivith such a confident cital of anonymous inspection and anonymous 
preservation, yet with so much suepectibility in its countenance, has 
this English text of Henry *s writing, and Leland's copying, with these 
English notes and English letter by Locke, been published in Germany 
more than half a century after the date of Loches letter! 

The tract, however, has imposed upon many, I believe : it has cer- 
tainly imposed so far upon the biographer of Leland, that with some 
dubibushess he inserted it as a real transcript of Leland's. Yet it shews 
the flare of forgery playing visible upon every lineament of its face, par- 
ticularly in making masonry " begynne with the fyrste menne yn the 
** lEstey whych were before the fyrste mahne of the fFeste,'' in making 
the " Venetians/' for the Phenicians, bring it into the West ; and ih 
making '* Peter Gower,'* for the French Pytagore, or the Greek Pytha- 
gorasy " frame a grate lodge at Groton,'' for Crbtona, ^' yn Grecia 
** Magna/* of which some masons went to France and some to Eng- 
land J. Even if the free masons then were so. ignorant, amidst all their 
professed knowledge of all their ancient history, from or before Adam 
to the days of Pythagoras, as to force Pythagoras upon a new transmi- 
gration into Peter Gower, to turn Crotona into Grotod', and to moder- 
nize the Phenicians into Venetians, yet Henry wduld certainly not have 
written all their barbarisms of pronunciation in their full and uncof- 
recteid tone of ignorance ; still less would Leland have copied them all, 
without correction, without notation, for the eighth Henry. Even if 
Leland could havfe copied, even if the sixth Henry could have written 
(hedi> yet we have already seen the free misohis of this very Henry's 
reigtl to have been mere mechanics, mere handicraftsmen, mere labourers 
in brick and mortar ; who therefore knew nothing of' Crotona^ kjtew 
nothing of Pythagoras, knew nothing of the Phenicians. 

HiMory and criticism thus unite to lay their iron hands in concert 
iipen the head of this treatise^ and to stamp their brand of forgery deep 

inta 
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into the thick scull of its front. Yet for what purpose was it foi^d ? 
When we examine the whole more nicely, we perceive such an air pf 
studied extravagance ; we see such an appearance of a laugh ready to 
break out, but stifled for the moment ; we catch such symptoms of a 
smile, sitting upon the lips, and just opening them into a grin, as shew 
the whole to be fabricated on purpose to play upon the faith, and to 
glory over the creduUty of all who give credit to it. 

I was therefore induced at first, from the reference of Locke to Colling 
and from the timid contraction of Collins's name into C— ns by Locke^ 
to suppose the procurer of the copy was the fabricator of the originaL 
From the known infidelity of Collins, from the known connexion of 
Locke with him, I suppose Collins very capable of putting such a 
forgery upon Locke ; and I believe Collins very likely to put it, in order 
to play upon and to glory over the credulity of a man who was engaged 
in the folly of Arianism with infidels, but refused to go on with them 
into the sottishness of infidelity. The connexion of Collins with Locke, 
the intimacy subsisting between their persons in some similarity of their 
principles, and the Arianism of Locke shooting up into the very infide- 
lity of Collins, as Arianism has so sadly shot up in others *, are recorded 
in very mournful characters upon the face of an useful anecdote. *^ This 
" person,'* says my religious friend and respectable intimate, the late 
Dr. Home, bishop of Norwich, concerning Collins, ^^ on his death-bed 
" was under great anxiety ; and just before he expired, with a deep sigh 
*' pronounced the following words, Locke has ruined me ! His niece, 

who attended him at the time, related this circumstance to Mr. Wogan^ 

the pious author of an Essay on the proper Lessons, as he assured a 
** firiend-of mine,'* one to my knowledge worthy of all credit,, " the^ 
*' Rev. Dr. IVJerrickj of St Ann's, Soho-j:." 

» 

Yet, upon closer inspection, I believe it to be a forgery upon Collins* 
as well as Locke ; the sly air of imposition^, half concealed, yet Half 
revealedjt marks eqiially the notes of Locke with the text of Collins^, and 

^ Origiaof Atianlsm^ 497>498v t Jones'ft Life of Bish^ Hbme, a^ji* 
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marks the notes indeed more glaringly even than the text : it thus per- 
vades the substance of both thoroughly, and both therefore appear the 
manufacture of one mind. The grand aim of both is the exaltation of 
masonry to the sky ; nor is this exaltation the simple effusion of attach- 
ment, the result of zeal and indiscretion in a brother mason ; it is merely 
the insidious flattery of a foe, exalting in order to depress, mounting 
the higher with masonry in order to give it a greater fall, and bearing 
it on the waxen wings of Icarus towards the sun, that there they may 
melt, and it tumble headlong into the deep. The wilful wildness of extra-, 
vagance throughout a text that was plainly written for the notes, and the 
solemn soberness of extravagance throughout notes that were as plainly 
drawn up at the same time with the text, shew this conspicuous to the 
examining eye. But we see this displayed particularly in one passage, 
in which the text avers free masons to have taught mankind all the arts 
of life, even aU religion likewise ; and a note adds, *' that — they have 
their own authority « for it, and / know not hoiv we shall disprove 
them X'' In this manner, and with this view, do we behold those 
who appear from their very name to be merely the modern sons of 
England, to be the mere " masons,*' and mere " labourers'* of England 
during the reign of Henry VI. converted in England , by the wand of 
this roguish Mercury, assuming the person of Locke, adopting th^ 
clothes of Collins, but wearing the mask of Momus ; sometimes into the 
philosophers of Greece, then with a designed contradictoriness into the 
founders of all the arts to mankind, and with a designed contradictori- 
ness again, into the very fathers of all religion to the world. The humble 
trowel of our bricklayers is thus enshrined in glory over the altar, and 
has thus a temple erected to its honour, merely to engage the worship of 
the free masons, and to draw down upon them the ridicule of the world 
for it. 

Sunt geminae somni portae ; quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, quft veris facilis datur exitus umbris ; 
Altera, candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, 
Sed falsa ad coelum mittunt insomnia manes* 
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His ubi turn natum Anchises unaque Sibyllam 
Prosequitur dictis^ porUque emittet ebuma §. 


§ Td that origin of free masons in England, as mere ** masons" and mere ^ labourers," 
^vhich I have exposed in ii. 3, before, let me add their first appearance upon our records a^ 
** free" masons. Wc have a deed from the prior and monks of Bath, in consideration of 
the good services shewn, and to be shewn, '^ a dilecto nobis in Christo Johanne Multoa 
*' PREMASON," granting him ^* officium magistri omnium operum nostrorum vulgariter 
*f nuncupatorum frkmasonbt,'* when it shall be vacant. This was <* dat. in domo noatrl 
<^ capitulari primodie Februarii anno regni regis Henrici Octavi — vicesimo octavo.*^ (Wamcr'a 
History of Bath, Appendix, p. 5Sj 1801.) No longer a mere mason, no longer rapl^ed 
therefore among mere labourers, he was now distinguished with the title of free mason, and 
was now intrusted with the superintendency of buildings ; he was intrusted even with the 
auperintendency of large buildings, became a retained superintendant of their repairs, was 
retained by anticipation of death in the very lifetime of the superintendant retained befi3ce» 
and had a salary *^ quadraginta solidoa" assigned him, '^necnon liberatam panni ad togam,'* 
a liverti of cloth for a gown, ^< cum et quoties liberatam dari contigerit,''' whenever the 
other lay officers of the priory had one. We thus see the builders of Solomon's temple^ the 
architects perhaps of the tower of Babel, for the first time appearing as free masons ^nd as 
architects at all upon the records of England, the only records of. their existence under th« 
sopont 
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No. III. 

CONCERNING A VICTORY ATTRIBUTED TO ST. GERMAN 

IN WALES. 

In that period of our island annals, which succeeds immediately to the 
departure of the Romans from us ; the sun of history, which came with 'f^LA€ijeJtiAU4!L. 
the Romans to enlighten us, now retiring with them again to leave us in 
darkness ; we behold a very extraordinary victory ascribed to the relin- 
quished Britons, and we find it denominated from its principal circum- 
stance the Alleluiah victory. It is even noticed by Usher, as the general 
theme of conversation* among the scholars of his time, then much more 
attentive than scholars now are, to the ecclesiastical op miraculous points 
of history ; and the general subject of history among the authors of that 
or the preceding century, all agreeing in the belief of the incident, all 
endeavouring to remove the difficulties of the narrative, all trying to 
ascertain the precise period of the whole *. The narrative was written 
by one Constantius, a clergyman of Lyons in France, a cotemporary with 
Sidonius Apollinaris> and the very person to whom Sidonius dedicated • 
the first eight books of his epistles f * He is even described in Sidonius's 
ninths as " a man of singular seriousness, of salutary prudence, in his 
"publications excelUng other men of eloquence, whether engaged on the 
" same subjects or on different, in the endowments of a superior rheto- 
" ric %y In a preface to a work of the ninth century we are particu- 
larly told, that Constantius wrote the Life of Germanus, in which the 
Alleluiah victory is recorded, " at a time when the memory, of the saint. 
'* yet breathed fresh in the mouths of all, and many were yet surviving 

* Usher, 179 : '< 'Illam ornnium ^ermone a^ue scriptrs celebralissimam, victoriam-AIk- 
^^ luiaticam/' See also 180% 

t. Usher, 175. 

]; Usher, 175: ^^ Ut ^ virum sihgularis ingenii, salataris consitii, in tractatibus publicis 
<^ ceteros eloquentes, seu diversa sive paria decemat, praestaatioris facundse dotibus.antecel• 
«« lentem'^ pracdicat, lib, 9^ .epist. 1 6," 

voJm II. 3 P. ^^ who 
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'' who saw him alive upon earth §/' Such a writer therefore, go reJ 
spectable in understanding, and so near to the very time, should carry a 
considerable weight of authority with him. The narration of the vic- 
tory comes within a very little distance from the period of it ; and Bede 
has accordingly done Constantius the honour to transcribe that narration 
into his own history ||. Yet, after all, the whole narrative is merely a 
fiction, I think, historically incredible in its circumstances, historically 
false in its substance. 


SECTION I. 
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" The Saxons and Piers,*' says Constantius, •* engaged in waf wilh 
^' united forces against the Bkitons^ whom the 'same necessity had com- 
bined in a camp against tJiem ; and when the Britons, in the trepida- 
tion of their spirits, judged themselves almost unequal to the contest^ 
they requested tike aid of the h<Ay bishops," Germai^us and Lupua^ 
'* who, hastening their promised arrival^ gave aa much security and coo- 
'' fidence, as if a very great army bad been believed to have jdned them« 
^^ Under these apostolical generds therdbre, Christ warred in the camp. 
*' The venerable days of Lent were also come, which were made more 
'* religious by the presence of the priests ^/* The Picta and the Saxons, 

it 

§ Usher, .175, 176, cites '* Sigebcrt Gemblaccng, — in Chronic, ann. 877," for *'Erricu« 
'< Autissiodorentis monachus,*' who put Constantius's Life of Germanus into verse, wrirmg 
another work upon the miracles omitted in the Life of Germanus, and speal^iog of Coastan- 
tins in his preface thus*; that he wrole the Life '' ^ cum per ora cunctorum sancti recens ad« 
^' hue spiraret memoria, pluresque qui eum degentem in seculo videraot superessent'." 
I Bede Hist, u 17-20, &c. 

% For the Life in general, see ^' Constant, de Vki Germani, lit), i. cap. 19, MS. in bibli* 
• ^* otheca Sarisburiensi et Cottonian&, et apud Suriupi, torn. iv. Jul. 31," Usher 170, and 
for this incident in particular, Usher 179: '^ ^ JntereaSaxones Pictique helium adversus 
<' Britones junctis viribus susceperunt, quos eadem necessitas in castra contraxerat ; el cum 
'^ trepidi partes suas pene impares judicarent, sanctorum anti^titum auxilium petierunt. Qui, 
" promissum maturantes adventuro, tantum securitatis ac fiducix contulerunt j ut accessisse 
-^f maximuscredereturexercitus. . Itique, apostolicis ducibus, Christus militabat in castris. 

" AdersuU 
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it seems, were united into one armjr against the Britons j while these 
opposed them indeed in the field, but kept themselves close to their camp. 
Even there they were apprehensive for the consequences ; and therefore 
desired the two bishops of France, who were by accident In the country 
at the time, to come and join them. This was a very natural action in 
men, alarmed at their situation, yet Christian in their spirits. By such, 
the presence of two saint-like bishops might be well considered, as likely 
^o have a peculiar efficacy in lowering their fears and in exalting their 
hopes, by their religious addresses to them, or their devout supplications 
with them. We accordingly find, that the whole a;rmy of the Britons 
considered the arrival of the bishops as equivalent to a second army. We 
even find, that, ** under these apostolical generals, Christ*' is said by 
Constantius to have actually *' warred in the camp." And we finally 
find, that these Britons kept "Lent" very strictly; only kept those 
*' venerable days" in a " more religious'* manner, because of " the pre- 
** sence of the priests." So thoroughly was the whole country of 
Britain engaged at the time, in professing and in practising the Christian 
religion ! ♦ 

Yet we read immediately afterwards another account. The observance 
of Lent was kept with such strictness, adds Constantius, '* that the 
" Britons were instructed by preachings every day, and were eager to fly 
" to the blessing of baptism : for the greatest part of the army requested 
*' the saving waters of baptism. A church is framed and wattled toge- 
•' ther with leafy boughs against the day of .the Lord's Resurrection, and 
^' in a military expedition is fitted up like a city. Washed by baptism, 
*' the army marches forth *." The Britons, we thus find to our surprise, 

were 

'^ Aderant etiam Quadragesimae venerabiies dies, quos religiosiores reddebat praesentia sacer- 
*' dotum'." 

• Constantius in Usher, 179: " ^ In tantum ut, qudtidianis pradicationibus instituti, 
'' certatim ad gratiam baptismatis convolarent. Nam maxima exercitiis mUhitudo undam 
** lavacri salutaris expetiit. Ecclesia ad diem Resurrectionis Dominicae frondibus contexta 
<< componitur, et in expeditione campestri instar civitatis aptatur. Madidus baptismate pn> 
f ^ cedit ex^citu»\" Those words ^< ' maxima exercitus xnultitudo/," might be translated 
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were not Christians. Those who had sent for the two bishops to x^ome 
and join them ; those who had exulted at their arrival, as if they had re- 
ceived the reinforcement of a second army ; those who had *' Christ" 
thus "warring in the camp'' along with them ; had not yet (we find) been 
instructed in the elemeiHs of the Gospel. Even those who had always 
kept Lent, who now kept it only more strictly than they had tised to do, 
had not yet been admitted into the profession of Christianity. So retro- 
grade does the liistorj'^ move as it proceeds ! All Britain is represented as 
still heathenish, though it had just invited and urged two bishops out of 
France, not to come and convert and christianize them, hut to refute some 
heresies. that were beginning to disgrace their Christianitj% An army of 
«n-baptized Britons is described tis imploring those very bishops to com^e 
into their camp, and as exulting when they came, at the vast accession of 
strength which. they had now received. A host of heathens is thus ex- 
hibited to us as keeping Lent, as keeping it more religiously than they 
used to keep it, and as finally receiving baptism at Easter. So palpably- 
contradictory is one part of the narration to another ! 

But to consider the narration in. a more historical manner; we have 
here two armies in the field so early as the commencement of Lent. This 
was very early indeed ; yet the point is plainly asserted. They were en- 
camped before the bishops arrived ; as after their arrival we are toJd, 
that ** the venerable days of Lent were also come.** These the soldiers 
now kept, were during them " instructed by preachings every day** from 
the bishops, and were finally "washed by baptism*' oh " the day of the 
" Lord's Resurrection.** Thus an army, which cannot now take the field 
even on the southern shore of Britain, before the beginning of May, couJd 
then take it in the very north of Wales (for such the scene of action will 
immediately appear to be fixed by Usher), in the end of February or be- 
fore- Sp much is the supposed fate of Italy as to warmth, reversed in 
Britain ; and so much colder than it was, is Britain grown at present ! 
But the author of the narrative was a Frenchman, an inhabitant too in 
the south of France ; and in the midst of those inventions> with whlf:h 

^' the very great mass of the army }'* but are confined to the sense in which 1 have trans- 
iated them, by these words occurring soon, *^ ^ pars major cxercitus','* for the very same 
4)bject» 

he 
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Ue thought it i-ight to embellish the history of Germaniis, he forgot the 
difference of latitude between the countries in which and of which he 
wrote, and betrayed his fiction by his folly. 

This was the only wmy too which the Roman provinces of Britain 
could furnish at the time. The commander of it thought himself unequal 
to a contest with the enemy; yet did not send for fresh succours. None 
therefore were to be had ; and he sent for the two bishops, because he 
could have them alone. Accordingly we find, that though the bishops 
were come, and though the army spent a whole Lent with them after- 
wards in the camp, no farther succours either arrived, or were expected. 
But at this very period, Britain must have been full of a brave soldiery, 
Roman or British, or both, from one side of the island to the other f. TImt 
however was so small, as to be baptized in one day by two bishops. Nor 
let us believe with Usher's reporter, in order to invalidate this objection ; 
that it was baptized in a river J. It was baptized in a booth erected for 
the purpose, as " a church is framed and wattled together with leafy 
" boughs.'* This, indeed, was a very large one, as it was " fitted up like 
" a city." It might well be large for the baptism of an army ; yet was 
still a booth only. In this were all baptized that were baptized, and all 
upon Easter Sunday. All therefore could not be many hundreds in 
number. Behold then the mighty host of warriors, which all the muni- 
cipes and colonies of the Romans, all the castles and towns of the Britons^ 
the whole of Roman Britain from the Channel to the Friths, after an 
interval of peace and prosperity for three hundred and fifty years, could 
muster up in a period of many weeks for the detence of the whole 

island ! 

'* Washed by baptism,** adds Constantius, " the army marches 
•^ forth; faith kindles among the people; and, with contempt for the 
" protection of arms, the aid of the Deity is expected. In the mean 
" time, this institution or form of the camp is reported to the enemiy ; 

t Hist, of Manchester, ii. 197, acq, octavo. 

^ Usher^.179: 'Mn pra^ter-ifluente^^fluviolo^ sacro hoc ezercitu baptizato 
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«* who, presuming upon victory as going to fight with an unarmed host, 
*' hasten with additional alacrity. Yet their approach is known from the 
*' scouts : and when, after the Easter solemnity was past, the greater 
** part of the army, fresh from the font, essayed to take arms and to pre- 
^' pare for fight ; Germanus offers to command them in baftle. He chooses 
♦' some light-armed soldiers, he traverses the country round, and, on the 
'* side from which the enemy's approach was expected, he beholds a 
'' valley," &c.§. When the Britons were baptized, not all, but only the 
main body, were. " The greatest part of the army,'' we have been told 
before, " requested the saving waters of baptism ;" and, as we are 
additionally told now, '* the greater part of the army'* was '* fresh from 
'* the font/' The rest, therefore, neither desired nor received baptism. 
The rest, too, were not concerned in the victory afterwards ; as only 
•* the — fresh from the font essayed to take arms.*' What then became 
of the remainder ? The author tells us not. They disappear from the 
eye, and flit away we know not whither. The baptized, however, march 
out of their camp, all animated with faith, all looking down with scorn 
upon the efficacy of earthly arms, and all relying upon the miraculous as- 
sistance of God. Yet this was a wild presumption, a presumption with- 
out a pretence. The enemy hear of their coming forth, and of their pre- 
sumption visible in their unarmed condition. The/ therefore hasten to 
cut them in pieces, and for thai purpose " approach" them. But, by 
some strange doubling of the author upon his own steps," it immediately 
appears that the Britons have not yet marched out of their camp, and that 
the enemy have not yet " approached" them. We are told indeed, that 
*' the army marches forth," fired with faith, despising the protection of 
arms, and relying upon the assistance of God ; that the enemy hear of 

§ Constantius in Usher, 179: '^ ^Madidus baptismate procedit exercilus; fides fervet in 
*' populo ; et, contempto {in Bede, very strangely, canierritd] armorum praesidib, Dtvinitatis 
expectatur auxillAxm* Interea bsec institutio vel forma castrorum [in Bede, as strangely 
ag^in, CQSiit(Uis\ hostibus nunciatur; qui, victoriam quasi de inemii exercitu praesu- 
mentes, assumptft alacritate festinant ; quorum tamen adventus exploratione coguoscitur. 
<' Cntnque, emensa solennitate Paschali, recens de lavacro pars major exercitus arma capere 
<< et bellum pararc lentaret; Germanus ducem se prelii profitetur eligit expedites, circum* 
^ jecta percurrit, et c regione qu& ho8tium sperabatur adventus^ vallem',*' &c. 
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their marching out, know them to be *' unarmed/* and *^ liasten with 
'*' additional alacrity * to cut them in pieces. Yet we find afterwards, that 
,tlie enemy's '* approach'* is known only from the scouts, that then the 
Britons begin '^ to take arms and prepare for fight," and that therefore 
they are^ still within their camp. In such a wild contrariety of circum- 
stances, is the. reader beat backwardsand forwards! Constantius's *' un- 
^' armed" host had actually ^' taken arms." His soldiery, that had already 
marched out of the camp, and so bad invited the enemy to hasten to- 
wards them, hears of their baste by its scouts, then takes arms, and then 
marches out. So little, indeed, did the Britons march forth without their 
arms; so little did they despise the protection of arms ; and so Jittle did 
they rely only on an expected aid from God ; whatever the author says at 
.first, in atfirmance of all this ; that he tells us at last, they acted just as 
any other army would have acted, went out with their arms in^heir 
hands, and took their ground for the battle with particular cautiousness. 
Their confidence in the miraculous aid of Gop, and their consequent 
scorn of earthly arms, end roost amazingly— in their setting an ambus- 
cade for the enemy* 

Why however had not the Saxons and Picts attacked them, in all the 
long interval of time before ? They had waited upon the Britons as 
these were cooped up in their camp, exposed more than these to all the 
severities of this winter-campaign; while the Britons sent for the 
bishops, while the bishops were coming to the Britons, while both were 
keeping Lent together, and ivhile the main body of the army was bap- 
tized on Easter Sunday. They were unwilling to attack them assuredly, 
before the bishops had come to convert these heathens, before these 
heathens had finished their Lent with the bishops, before the bishops had 
baptized these heathens into Christians upon Easter Sunday. Even then 
they did not attack the Britong, but the Britons marched out to attack 
them. Yet the Britons act as strangely now as the Picts and Saxons acted' 
before. They marched out to fight, but advance not towards the enemy. 
Earnest and eager for the battle, they loiter so much in their outset, as 
.to hear of their enemy's '' approach'* before they have marched out, 
before, indeed, they have stood to their arms. Confident of the power of 

God 
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God interposing miraculously in their favour, they march not in a brisk 
pace towards the enemy, they meet them not in high spirits about the 
midway of their approach, they " traverse the country round/* and then 
lay an ambuscade. The enemy too were " hastening with alacrity," 
y\rith "additional" or extraordinary " alacrity;" yet lea\e the Britons 
time to " choose some light-armed soldiers" to " traverse the country 
" round," and to lay an ambuscade in the very front of their marching 
column. The Picts and Saxons were encamped near enough to the 
Britons, to see them march out of their camp, to behold them march 
out unarmed ; yet, in crossing the small interval of ground between 
them, with all their " additional alacrity," leave the Britons time tado 
this. So completely is the whole narration a mere chaos of agitated and 
shifting atoms, one atom dashing violently against another, all rearing 
their heads in billows of reciprocal opposition, and never to be composed 
into a creation by any hand but the divine 1 

•* Oermanus chooses some light-armed soldiers, traverses the country 
** round, on the side from which the enemy*s approach was expiected," 
as Constantius proceeds, *' beholds a valley encircled with lofty hills ; in 
" which place he draws up his new army, he himself acting as its leader. 
*' And now came up a ferocious multitude of foes, which they saw to ap- 
l^roach as they lay in ambuscade. Then suddenly Germanus their 
standard-bearer admonishes them all, and foretells them, that they 
** should reply to his voice with one shout : and while the enemy were 
'^ in security, as trusting they approached unexpected ; the two priests 
" cry out Alleluiah, and repeat the cry three times. One voice follows 
** all ; and the enclosing mountains multiply the raised shout, by a re- 
*' verberation of the air. The hostile soldiers are stunned with terror ; 
•* tremble for fear the surrounding rocks, for fear the very frame of the 
" sky should rusK down upon them ; and, in the consternation iat their 
" hearts, believe their swiftness of foot will scarcely suffice to save them. 
*' They fly on every side, they throw away their arms, rejoicing to have 
'* saved their persons from the danger, at the expense of their arms. Even 
'* several, in the precipitancy of their fear, wxre swallowed up by that 
^' river which they had forded leisurely on their advance. The army un- 

*'hurt 
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/' hurt beholds itself avenged, and is made the idle spectator of a victory 
• *' obtained. The spoils are Collected as they lay on the ground, and the 
^f religious soldier. acquires the booty of a heavenly victory. The prelates 
" triumph, in a bloodless defeat of the enemy ; triumph for a victory ob^ 
" tained, not by force, but by faith. The island therefore being now 
*^ composed into a full security, and its foes, spiritual or carnal, being 
" subdued, as the bishops had conquered the Pelagianists and the Saxons 
'' [and the Kcts], to the grief of the v^hole country, they then effect 
"■ their return */* The Britons thus lay such an ambuscade as never 
iwas piaiined by the. mind of man before. Nothing but a voice from 
Heaven could have recommeqded it ; yet they take it up without such ^ 
voices They even determine upon it before they march out of their camp. 
They therefore detach their light troops to find out such a place, as they 
were determined should have a miraculous victory obtained at it. These 
; *^' • traverse the country round" to find it, as if they were not acquainted 
with their mvn country ; and at last find it directly before their eyes, in 
the very front of their otvn camp, in the very avenue ly which the foe was 
marching to attack them. The ambusqade ;is laid,'bnd th^e foe comes. He 
is now " a ferocious multitude" of men. The Saxons and Picts are a 
" multitude," yet have never assaulted the small army of the Britons 

* • Constanttus in Usher, 179 J '< 'Eligit expeditos, circumjecta percurrit, et, e reglonequt 
'* hostium sperabatur adventus, vallem circumdatam editis montibus intuelur ; quo in locpi 
^* novum componit exercitum, ipse dux agminis. £t jam aderat ferox hostium multitudo, 
** quam appropinquare intuebantur in insidits cohstitoti. Cum subito Germanus signifer 
** universos admonet, et praedicit, ut voci suae uno damore respondeaiit. Securisque hosti* 
*^ bus, qui se insperatos adesse confiderent, AUeluiah terlio repetitum sacerdotes exclamant. 
** Sequilur una vox omnium 5 et elevatum clamorem, repercusso aere, montium inclusa mul- 
'^^ tiplicant. Hostile agmen terrore prosternitur ; eC ruisse super se rion solum rupes circum-> 
^^ datas, verum etiam ipsam cceli machinam, contremiscunt, trepidationique injectse vix suf* 
^' ficere pedum pernicitas credebatur. Passim fugiunt, arma projiciunt, quadentes vel nuaa 
^' corpora eripuisse discrimini. Plures etiam timore prascipites ilumen, quod sensim venientes 
*' transierant, devoravit. Ultionem suam injiocens intuetur exercitus, et victorias prxstita^ 
<' otiosus spectator efficitur. Spolia colliguntur exposita, et prasdam coelestis victorias mildft 
^^ jeligiosus adipiscitur. Triumphant pontifices, hostibus fusis sine sanguine ; triumphant 
'^ Victoria fideobtenti^ non viribus. Composita itaque— insula securttate multiplici, supera* 
^' tlsque hostibus vel spiritualibus vel came conspicuis, quippe qui vicissent Pelagianistas et 
^' Saxones [Fictosque], cum totius moerore regionis reditum naoliuntur'.'^ 
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before ; and a ^' ferocious" multitude, yet have been tamely inofieosiTe 
for so many weeks before. They come too ^' in security, as trusting 
*' they approached unexpected;'* those who knew of the Britcma march*- 
ing out of their camp unarmed, and hastened to cut them in pieces^ 
knowing nothing of their light troops '* traversing the country round/* 
knowing nothing of their whole army taking possession of the woods in 
front. The Britons from their ambuscade beheld their approach, but 
"tkey beheld not the Britons at all. Ti^ entered the hollow of the hiUs^ 
and pushed along the line of the valley. Germanus therefore pr^ared 
to open his masked battery upcm them. He had ordered his men to 
second his voice, and to repeat his cry. Then he and Lupus thrice re- 
peated the wonder-working word AUeluiah. The whole army rqpeats 
it after them. The enclosing hills reverberate the sound. The Picts and 
Saxons are struck with consternation ; fear they shall all be instantly 
crushed, by the rocks on their sides, or by the sky over their heads j 
throw down their arms, and fly. 

SiKh is this miraculous victory, in all its drcumstanoes ! It is pUunty^ 
I must aaj, 

An idiot's tale, told with souxtd and fury^ 
SigaifyiDg aothing. 

It is absurd in its parts ; it is absurd in the whole; and the iotenuJ wi^ 
dence is strong, vigorous, irresistible against it. 


SECTION 


TsT internal e\ddence is often delusive. Let us thereli»e exaoune the 
external, and see whether this bears equally hard upon it 

" In the county of Flint,*' says Usher, the first who attempted to 
ascertain the scene of this memorable victory *^ ^< near the town which 

^ Except that tiiflcr, as I was ready to call him fiom report, or, as I ought to <SiII bio), 
fthat writer of w1k»i I know not and wish not to know any thing, Polydore Virgil. ^^ Noa 
«< ad Trentam fluviom^*' «ays Usher, 179, <^ prout conjec^ui auguratus est Polydorus/' ^ 
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is denominated MoLft by the Englisb and Guid-eruc by the Webh^ is^ 
this battle reported to have been fought^ and the place to have retained 
** from it, even to the present day, the name of Maes Garmon, which 
signifies the Plain of Germanus ; this holy army being baptized in the 
little river Alen, that flows along one side of it -f .** To whom Usher 
here refers as his reporter, is not told, and can only be conjectured. Who- 
ever he was, his report was not worth the reference. The Britons are said 
by him to have been bapti^d in the river Allen, which flows along one 
side of the place ; when we know them to have been baptized in a large 
booth. Nor could the Britons have been baptized in the Allen, if the 
Allen be the'ri\Tilet which the Picts and Saxons crossed, as they advanced^ 
and in which some 6f them were drowned as they fle^ back ; because 
the Allen must then have been at some distance, in front of the Britons. 
This river runs about a mile to the north-west of Mold, is there crossed 
now in the road from Wrexham to Holjrwell by a bridge, but was for- 
merly crossed by a ford ; and has upon its nearer or south-eastern bank 
the very field, to which XJ^er points as denominated Maes Garmon J. 
On this field has been recently built an obelisk, by a gentleman curious 
concerning any incidents relative to the history of the region, but with- 
out any evidence from tradition, as no tradition of a battle there exists 
in any p^art of the neighbourhood, and without any documents in 
wtiliag, as hk nephew, who now possesses his estate, knows of none* 
HebuMt it merely, w the inscription upon the obelisk witnesses, by the 
very words of Usher's Constantius, and of Ushef himself, adopted 
through the whole j on what would naturally be thought by a person so 
adopting and so curious^ the infallible authority of Usher. Thus one of 
this gentleman's family, I suspect, first communicated his mtelligence of 
the name, with his conjecttme of the battle, in an excursion df Vshef^s 
out of Ireland by Holywell and Wrexham into England ; as, in the re- 

+ Usher, 179 : ^^.In agro Flintcnsi, juxta oppiduni quod Angfi Mold, Cambro-Britanni 
^ Guid^cruc appellant, hoc gesttun* aiunt ; indeque locum Maes Garmon, quod Campum 
^^ Germani sonat, huctfsque nomen retinuissej in prseter-Duente Aleno ffuviolo, sacra 
*' hoc exercUu baptizato/' 

X Gough's Britannia, ii. 596; Owen's Ogilby Improved (1764), p. 267 j and private in- 
ibrmation from a very obliging clergyman in the neighbourhood* 
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operation' of that intellijgence or ' that cottjecture from Usher agai'n^ 
another of them erected an obelisk §. 

But the whole was a delusion, in" Usher and his reporter ; a delusion^ 
resulting solely from the solitary circumstance of the name. Yet the 
name w as so obscure in itself, even so unaccompanied by any tradition^ 
that till Usher called it into notice by fixing this battle at the place, it was 
all unknown ; and, even since Usher did this, has engaged little notice 
before the obehsk was erected. Leland takes no notice of it. Camden 
takes none. Lhuyd too, who so judiciously corrected and so usefully 
enlarged Camden*s account of Wales, heard as little of it as either of 
them. He inserted, indeed, a mention of the name, with an application 
of it to the victory, in his additions; but inserted them only, in an express 
reference to the opinion of Usher about them. '' Near this town," he 
$ays concerning Mold, " as the learned Usher supposes, was that cele- 
** brated victory which he calls Victoria AUeluiatica — ; adding, that m 
memory of that miraculous victory, the place is called at this day Mae* 
Gannon [[.'* This is all which a native of Wales, a native of North- 
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J The inscription is this: " A..D. CCCCXX,** an error, Usher^ p. 516, placing it ia- 
430, ** Saxones Pictique bellum adversus Britones junctis viribus susceperunt,*' the very 
^ords of Constantius in Usher 179, ^' in hac regione hodieque Maes-garmon appeliata,'' the 
in8criber*9 own words, and faalty, as denominating a fields a region, " cum in praslium de- 
^ scenditur,'' the inficribar'a words i^ain, *^ aub apostolicis ducibus Germano et Lupa 
*^ Christus militabat in castris,'' the words of Constantius i ^' AUeluja tertio repetir 
•* turn cxclamabant,*' the words of Constantius again, " hostile agmen terrore prostec- 
** nitur,'' Constantius's words again, *^ triumphant hostibus fusis sine sanguine," the 
words of Constantius again, " palm4,'* victoria in Constantius, ^'fide non viribus obtenli,^*" 
the very words of Constantius once more ; ** MP m FifioruB jilleluiaticiB/' an appellation 
formed by lUsher ajid peculiar to him (179 and 180), ^'mta&otianv N. G<.,*' Nehemifdi 
Griffiths, " MDCCXXXVI/' Mr. Griffiths has thus transcribed his account of the battle 
£terally fix>m Constantius, has only put in some supplementary words da proprio penu, and 
has even taken Usher's very appellation of the victory for his own : and I suppose a former 
owner of the ground to have given the information to Usher j as I find, that he who erected 
the obelisk inherited the estate of Rhual, of which this field is a part,, from *^ Robert Ed- 
^ wardes a gentylman [who] dwdlith," says Leland in Itin. v. 37, "at ..;.... . [RhuaJ^ 
'* I suppose] oa the side of Alen yn Molcsdale^ having plenty of wood and goodly medow by/ 
« Alen side^" 

I Gibson's Camden^ 8^;* 
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Wales, one peculiarly inquisitiye and ss^cious concerning the historical 
antiquities of his countiy, says upon the subject ; knowing no more, thanr 
what Usher had told him. So insignificant was the name in itself! And 
the very obelisk, by the very tenour of the inscription upon, it, all bor- 
rowed in terms from Usher, but neither in Usher, nor in its copy of 
him, hinting at any authority higher than mere supposition ; proves no 
tradition of this battle to have existed at the field, when Mr. Griffiths 
erected that obelisk on it, or even when Usher pitched upon it ^^ the 
scene of this battle. 

Nor does the field in any manner correspond with the battle. The 
ground of this was a small, long, narrow valley, enclosed by two ranges 
of lofty hills at the sides, traversed by a road from end to end, and 
having a rivulet across the mouth of it, capable of *' swallowing up**, 
precipitate forders. But the place pitched upon for it, is only in general 
a level range of ground, intersected by the Allen, and only in particular 
a single field, upon the very bank of the Allen. *^ Mold/* says our 
Welsh traveller, himself equally Welsh with his subject^ *^ consists prln^' 
cipally of one broad and handsome street^ on a gentle rising in the midst 
of a small but rich plain. The church is placed on an eminence^ — ^At 
^ the north end of the town stands the mount, to which it owes the 
** British and Latin names, Yr Wyddgrug and Mons Altu^.--^ About a 
" mile west of the town [I] visited Maes Garnton^*' &c;*- The ground 
from Mold to the field, we thus see, is all a plain in general; and ia 
therefore sunk into no valley in the middle, ridged up into no hills at the 
sides, and waving with nowooA upon the latter over the former. The 
field too is itself a perfect level, I find from inquiry, five or six acres in 
extent. The river of it Mkewise, I cqually.firid^ isi very fallow in its* 
waters, having the ford Rhyd-goliyor the Clear, the £vident Ford, across 
it, and being therefore incapable of " swallowing up" any forders, how- 
ever precipitate. ' Such ground as this does reason proclaim in her 
loudest note, can never be the place of such an action as that. There 

» 

• Pennant^s Tour in North Wales, i. 419, 4^3, 437 ; the author still retaining that 
tradesmm's iclhen, of writing without a nominative case to bis verb. 
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is not a dingle fmttire of nmilarity between tlie hisCorital and the dnti« 
quarian ground of battle ; they are as opposite a« nature can possibly 
make them« The valley is all filled up^ the hills aite all pulled down> afid 
the rirer is all transposed by the meddling hand of art. Kor could Ger-» 
manus, if he was to visit his own place of ambuscade again^ ever fecog^ 
nise it under its new form. The fact is, that this ispot was selected for 
the place of the battle by that infantine imbecility of intellect, which 
took no pains to assimilate the iGlcene to the story, which never pre** 
sumed indeed to think of this necessary operation, and was ibadly^ 
credulously, implicitly, 

lied by the foolkh tiaklings of a name. 

Nor should Usher haVe suffered himself to be deluded by such a re?* 
porter. He should have been startled at his application o£ the name to 
the history, instantly on his assertion that " the army was baptized in the 
•^ little river Alen ;** an assertion, so contradictoiy to the narrative. But 
he should have been driven away as with a whirlwind froni the whole^ 
by his explanation of the name ; so contradictory to the very oper^ons 
themselves^ Maes Garmoi} signifies not what Lhuyd, and Mr. Gough 
from Mm, renders the name^ *^ St. German's Field,'* as ** in memory of 
** that mtracidous victory;'' even though the margin adds, " Mae;^ in the 
names of places mmetimes implies more particularly, that battled have 
hetn fought there, — ^vidc Anglesey *." The Welsh and the Bretoons 
indeed do aometimes use the word Ma€$ in this mgnification, as al^ equally 
use the word Field, yet always with some additicm to mark it for a £eld 
of battle ; as^ in the very name to Mrludi Lhuyd refers us vfithm the isle of 
Anglesey, we have Kae y Maes Mawr,^ which ^' implies some great battle 
^^ fought here,"* as it is literally ike Field of the great Ftghiy iuEingUsh f » 
But the general and the natural meaning of the word among the 
Bretoons or the Welsh, was and is the same as that of Magh in Irish, 
the same word with a little variation, a Plain or a Level Groomd. In this 
acnse the name corrosiponds exactly with the site, but is totally discon- 
/ormable to the scene : and, as the very presenter of the name to Usher 

* Gibson's Camden, 826 j and Ooogb'sj \u 596^ t GibsoOi 8id. 
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bectme the expfeiner of k to him^ the presenter was so struck with the 
ooirrei^iideiiGy of the iiame> yet so inattentive to the disconformity of 
the scene, that though he rendered the name in the dubious manner of 
lihuydr a mere Plain, yet with Lhuyd again he b<My interpreted it at 
imce into a Plain of Battle. There '' is thk battle reported to hwe 
^* been fought,^* as Usher cites him reporting^ *' and the place to have rc- 
»' tained from it, even to the present day, the name of Maes Garmon^ 
^^ which signifies the plain of Germanns *.'' "By this singly stroke the 
reporter should have awakened Ush» from his dream of antiqnaxianisra, 
and forced him to reflect for one moment upon the incompetency of a 
plain for his Tictory^ upon the dissonance of the name to the narrative, 
upon the contradiction in the localities to the facts. Usher would thus 
have resigned up the appellalion for ever, to unite itself no longer with 
history, to stand only the title of a common field, to indicate only the 
9ite of a chapel probably, dedicated onoe to SU German^ and e^usting so 
late^ perhaps, as the very days of Leland ir* 

The field has lent its name to a farm of sixty<^fbur aci^ that nearly 
aorrounds it, yet is totally distinct from it The former belongs to Mr. 
Griffiths, but the latter to the lord of the manor* This pircumstance 
corroborates my supposition, that the field was once the site of a chapeU 
dedicated like the adjoining church of Llan^armon to our own saint> 
Germanus. Upon the whole, tlierefore, from the fuU contrariety of th? 
scene to the story^ the obelisk overlooking a plain instead of a valley, 
and rising. firom the area of a level fidd instead of the ridges of two pa^ 
vallel hills^ that monument stands the witness of its own falsity; records 
a victory in its inscription, which it denies in the very aspect of the 
grouxid about ; proclaims a battle to have been fought upon the fields 
while the field protests against the proclamation from every feature of 
its&ce; and thus, 

Ji&e a tall butty, lift» its bead^ and )k»^ 


^ Usher,. 1 79: ^^Maes Garmoir, quod Campum Gcrmam eoniit/' Maes is ordinarily 
jued for a Jleld ia general by the Welsh of this day. 

t Leland's Itin. v. 37 : '' There kmge 3 chapelles onto 1^'' the parish of Mold. Only 
two of th^ three exist at present, Nerc]uis and Tryddyn (Liber Regis) « The tbird pvobabjy 
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'^ It is to be considered/* adds Usher, however, endeavouring t^ Jbnng 
up an accession of strength to his cause, yet doubtftd of his power, . axul 
fearful of a failure, " whether this victory is not also alluded to in that 
^' passage of Gregory's writings : ' The omnipotent God, while the 
" clouds were brightened over with light, hath burst the gates of the 
^* sea ; because, ' by the illustrious miracles of the preachers, he -hath 
'* brought even the ends of the world over to the faith. For behold ! 
" he hath now penetrated the hearts of almost all nations ; behold ! he 
*' hath united the Kmits of the East and West in one faith. Behold ! 
-*' the language of Britain, which knew only how to grunt its barbarous 
" tones, hath long begun to sound the Hebrew Alleluiah in the praises 
*' of God. Behold ! the ocean, formerly swelling, is now reduced into 
*' service under the feet of the saints ; and its barbarous movements^ 
*' which the princes of the earth could not subdue with the sword, are 
*' tied up through the fear of God by mere words from the hps of the 
*' priests ; and he, who in his state of infidelity never dreaded the troops 
*' of the warriors, in his state of belief now fears the tongues of the 
^' humble. For as, by the hearing of the Words of Heaven, and by 
^* the bright shining of miracles, the virtue of divine knowledge is in^ 
*' fused into him ; hy the terror of the same Deity he is so reined 
^* in, that he is afraid to do ill, and wishes with all the desires of ^ his 
*' heart to attain a gracious eternity'*.'* These rhetorical words, it 
seems, have been applied by Bcde, by Johannes Diaconus the old 
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• Usher, 179, 180 : " Videndum, annon hue etiam spcctat illiid Gregorii.. . ' Omlaipo* 
** tens enim Deus, coruscantibus nubibus, cardines maris operuit } quia, emic^tibus prs&f 
*^ dicatorum miraculis, ad fidem etiam terminos mundi perduxit. £cce enim i pehc cuac« 
tarum jam gentium corda penetravit; ecce, in una fide orientis liraitem occiden tisque con- 
juxit. Ecce ! lingua Britanniae, quse nil alium noverat quam barbarum frendere, jamdu^ 
'^ dum in divinis laudibus Hebraeum ccepit Alleluia resonare. £cc^ \ quondam tuniidus^ 
'' jam sanctorum pedibus substratus, servit oceanus ; ejusque barbaros motus, quos terreni 
'^ principes edomare ferro nequivcrant, hos, pro divini formidine, sactrdotum ora simplici- 
<' bus verbis ligant ; et qui catervas pugnantium infidelis nunquam metuerat, jam nunc 
*' fidelis humllium linguas timet. Quia enim, pcrceptis coelestibus verbis, .clareteentit)us 
«^ quoque miraculis, virtus ei divinae ct)gnitioni8 inftinditur j ejusdem divinitatis terrore re^ 
<< fraenatur, ut pravc agere metuat, ac tolis desideriis ad aetemitatis gratiam pervenire cpn- 
"cupiscatV' 

bio^pher 
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bdograi^h^r of Gr^ory, and by Aimoinus the old historian of the 
Franks, to the conversion of the Saxons in Britain; but Usher suf- 
ficiently exposes the absurdity of the application, by noting that very 
•writing of Gregory's, in which the words are found, to have been 
published in 591, some years antecedent to Augustine's arrival from 
Gregory, for the conversion of the Saxons*. Smith too, in his anno<- 
tations upon Bade, has very properly added to the decisive remark; by 
observing one of the terms in the main clause of all, *^ long since," to 
point at an event of a much older date-f*. Yet neither the main nor any 
other clause, has the slightest reference to that victory. This is apparent 
at once, from the face of the whole. The whole alludes to one event ; 
not a slight, a private, a transitory fact, but a fact permanent, general, 
and important; not the occasional victory of a small party of Britons 
over a petty host of Picts and Saxons, but the grand victory of the Gos-^ 
pel over the Britons themselves. *' The omnipotent God," says Gre- 
gory *' — hath burst the gates of the sea, — ^hath brought even the ends 
^' of the world over to the faith, — hath — ^penetrated the hearts of almost 
'' all nations, — ^hath united the limits of the East and West in one 
f' faith," This speaks in the plainest language of the general predomi* 
nancy of the Gospel among the nations of the earth. Gregory thei^ 
comes to a particular nation, that of the Britons ; as one, that by its re- 
moteness and its insularity peculiarly corroborated this general assertion* 

* 

♦ U«her, 180 : ** Etsi — ad gentis Anglorum converslonem a Beda (Hisior. lib. ii^pap. i.), 
" et Johanne Diacono (ViU Gregor. lib. ii. cap. 39), et Aimoino (De Gest, Francor. lib. iii. 
*^ cap. 74), ista trahi non ignorem ; quo tninus tamen ad illorum accedam sententiam, vei 
** illiid me cobibet, quod, ante missum ad Anglos Augastinum, expositioneni Job! a Gre- 
*< gorio (Rcgcst. lib. i. epJst. 41, indict. 9, ann. 591, et lib. iv. epist. 46, indict. 13, ann*- 
" S9S) <^ditam fwisse aniroadverterim.*' 

t Smith at Bede, 120: ** Hoc," this passage in Gregory^ «« Beda ad Anglprum coqver^^ 
*' sionem retulit, ii. i, et post eum J. Diaconus iu Vila Grcgorii [et Aimoiniis] ; non ob- 
** servato; quod liber illescriptus erat ante Anglorum conversionem, ac proinde bxc verba 
" Gregorii prsdiuni hnjus capitis," the battle with the Saxons and Picts, " ejusque afleluia,' 
'* [minimc]re8pexerunt," Smith thus setting his feet in the very steps of Usher; " praesertim, 
ff c&mid ut^^ifuittm filctnin .'ptedicet/' Th« omission 4f ^be; principat) woMimSmit|i's 
sentence above, is very remarkable; a&it dels the faae c^f th«wbo)eidirccUy;CQntrftry to the* 
author's imention. . .j , .. . •....' 
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*^ The language of feritain/* he remarks, " which knew only how to 
** grunt its barbarous tones, hath long since begun to sound the He- 
^ brew Allehiiah in the p'aises of God.'* So much higher set was the 
thetoric of Gregory, than to glance at a slight incident in a provincial 
history! The lightning of heaven streams in one of its flashes across 
the whole compass of the sky. The eagle of heaven sweeps, in one of 
its flights, along the whole extent of the horizon. The soul of Gregory 
Was moimted upon the wing of an eagle, and rode upon a beam of the 
lightning, when he composed the passage above. Yet Usher attempted 
to confine the lightning within a little closet, and tb thrust the ei^ie 
into a child's cage; when he endeavoured to lower the lofty passage 
into an allusion to his humble victory. Gregory, ih truth, thought as 
little of the battle in Flintshire, as St. Jerome, who lived long beifbre it, 
thought, when he spoke of Christian churches at Rome in similar 
language, and thus expressed himself concerning the similar worship of 
God in them : " the psalms resounded, and alleiuiaks, echoing on high, 
" shook the gilded ceilings of the temples J.** 


Tet, as error, once floated, spreads in a circle over all the surface of a 
Still water, by not merely extending its own ring, but by generating 
other rings of a weaker kind; *^ Gildas, a British author, who wrote in 
'^ the sixth century,** adds Mr. Carte, moving in the circle generated by 
Usher*s, " alludes to this victory as obtained by the blessing of Gody tvith^ 
out cmy human assistance; which sufficiently appears from the cir- 
cumstances of the relation§.** The passage in Gildas, to which Mr. 
Carte refers, is said to be in *' Epist. n. 17, 18,** and is actually in Hist* 
Q. xviii. But the passage has no more connexion with the Alleluiah vic- 
tory, than it hath with the battle of Fharsalia, or the engagement off 
Actium. It speaks, indeed, of a victory, but one totally different from 
Germanus*s. Gildas, in a preceding part of his history, notices what he 
calls '' the first devastation ;** when '' Britain, being trampled <ji6wn for 
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) Hieionymi Opera, i* 130, Franc, et Lips. 1684: ^< Sonabantptalmi } ct amata toda 
templcHrum, reboans in eubUiac, ijuatkbat alMuiu.*\ 
f Carte, i. 182, 183* 
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** the first time hy two transmarine nations outrageously cruel, by the 
<^ Scots from the north^.west, by the Plots from the north, lies for many 
^^ years stunned and groaning*/* He afterwards notices " the second 
^* devastation/* when ** those former enemies*' again carry destruction 
through the country f* He then comes to *' the third devastation," in 
which *^ the black bands of Scots and Ficts** again ravage the country J, 
He finally goes on in his xviiith chapter, to speak ^* of the victory/* and 
subjoins thus! ** then first they [the Britons} made a slaughter among 
** the enemy,^-itrusting not in man but in God, according to that ex 
^^ ample in Philo, the divine aid becomes necessary when human assistance 
^\faUs. The audaciousness of the enemy was repressed — , the enemy 
•* retired out of the country §,** This victory, therefore, had nothing 
miraculous in it, and is expressly ascribed by the author to the exertions 
of the Britons. These ♦' made a slaughter among the enemy/* not' 
standing like the Britons of Germtinus, ^^ the idle spectators of a victory 
♦.♦ obtained/* but wielding their weapons to obtain it, and dealing destruc- 
lion around them in obtaining it. Nor were the Britons of Gildas en- 
gaged> like the Britons of Constahtius, against Picts and Sascons, but' 
against Picts and Scots, So very different in the nations opposed, and 
in the battle fought, is the victory of Constantius from the victory of 
Gildas; that the one has scarce Any similarity with the other! 

^' In Constantius's narration of the Alleluiah victory,*' subjoins Usher^ 
to alli willing to rempve every objection if he can, and to lend his fable 
the full credibility of truth, ♦* is a difiiculty yet remaining to be explained; 
^' how the Saxo?2s are here introduced warring Mith the Britons, tvhen 
'* their arrival in the island seems posterior in tune to the legation of 
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- ♦ Gildaf, 0. Ki. ; ** Oeprimi t;fl*/<r^«e.'--Briun^niirj'^duabBBpriniiinigentibus trangma*' 
^^ rioii v^bementer B»?i$, Scotoriim A Circione, Pictorimi ab Aquilone-, calcabilis, muUoi; 
*« fUipet gemUqu^' per annoa*'* 

t Oildaf, c» x\\u x ** D9 Hcundi vustatiQne.'^VXx priores iniroici,'* &c» 
. % Gildas c» XV. |. *^ De tertii vastetHme.^-^TeXn Scotorum Pictorumque gregea," 8cc. ' 
, § C« Vf\\u \ *^ B0 victQri4% £t tarn primiam iivioiicia-*— strages dabant non confidentes ia 
M boTniae sed in D0O, lecundiliin illud exempIuRi Philonis, necesse est adesse divinum nbi 
H kftmanum cesaU auxUium* Quievit parumper inimicorum audacia,^-<recesscnmt hostes a 

'^civibus." 

3 H 2 '^ Germanus, 
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•' Germanus, This knot Matthew of Westminster and Carolus Sigo- 
^' nius cut hi twOf because they coul4 not untie it; substitutiog the word 
" Scots for Saxoas in the history. Bede, Paulas t)iaconus, and Frecul- 
" phus, deserting the calculations of Prosper in ascertaining the time of 
*' Germanus's legation, stated this victory to have been obtained in the 
" reign- of the emperor Marcian, after the arrival of the Jingles. On the 
** contrary, Camden, peculiarly learned in the antiquities of his country, 
'' has retained the chronology of Prosper for the first expedition of Ger- 
*' manus, but from Nennius's interpolator throws the arrival of the 
A ngles into the year immediately preceding ; here neglecting the senti- 
ments of Bede, and of all the Anglo-Saxon writers, concerning the time 
•* of their own arrival. But we have a very easy opening without these 
y windings, if we consider that the Saxons had been used to invade 
** Britain frequently, long before the anival of Hen gist here. For in the 
" beginning of the reign of Valentinian the 1st, as we are informed hy 
** Ammianuis Marcellinus, the Saxons, no less than the Picts and Scots, 
" distressed the Britons continually with their ravages ; and Claudian 
** introduces Britain in the reign of Honohus, thus singing concermng 
^' Stilicho, 

** Through him no more the Scottish sword I fear^ 

" No more I tremble at the Pictish spear, 

*' No more I shrink to see the Saxom sails 

** Crowd all my shores, and wave in all my gales. 

" And the Notitia Imperii shews us, that a count of the Saxon shore 
** in Britain was appointed, for the defence of the island from theii" 
*' ravages*/* Such difficulties have always occurred to the examining 

mind^ 

* Usher, i8o, i8i : 'Mn Constantii de AUeluiatica illo triumpho narralione, difficultas 
** adhuc explicanda superest, qu& ratione Saxones cum Britonibus belligerantes hie indu- 
<' caniur, quum eorum in insulam adventus Germani legatione tempore videatur fuisse 
" posterior, Eum nodtim Matthseiis Florilegus (Flor, Histor. ann* 448), et Carolus Sigo- 
«* nius (dc Occidental. Imper. lib. 12, ann. 429), cum solvere non potuissent, dissecaerunt; 
<< Scotorum pro Saxonum in historia substituto vocabulo. Beda (in hb. de Sex jEtatib.), 
*' Paulus Diaconus (in Addit. ad Eutrop. lib. 15), et Freculphua (Chronic, torn, a, lib. 5, 
*« cap. 16), a Prosperi raiionibus in tempore legationis Germani designando recedentes, post 
" adventum Anglomm sub Marciano imperatore victoriam banc partam fuisse statucruut. 
"Antjquitatum patnarum scientissimus Camdenus contra (Britan. p. 95), in pjimaGer- 
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mind^ in attempting to reconcile the battle of Constantius with the 
known historj' of the times, AJl but Usher referred it, as common 
sense required they should refer it, to a period posterior to the arrival of 
the Saxons; only differing concerning the very year of that arrival. Yet 
all who dated it after the Saxon arrival, whatever common sense might 
suggest in their favour, were certainly not right; and Usher, who has 
noticed their opinions without refuting them, who yet has advanced a 
different opinion of his own, is as certainly wrong. The battle of Con* 
stantius thus seems to be neither posterior nor prior to the Saxon arrival; 
and is, however paradoxical the assertion may seem, actually neither. 


That it could not be posterior, tvsfo or three reasons will sufficiently 
prove. Germanus and his associate could not have sailed from France 
to Britain, as they really sailed, if the Saxons tvere already here. Those 
very prelates to whom Constantius ascribes the AUeluiah victory, " enter 

r 

'* the ocean,'* as Bede tells us ; *^ and even to the middle of the passage 
** by which you cross from the Gallic bay into Britain, the vessel flew 
" safe with prosperous gales.'* Then a storm comes on; but ** a serene 
" tranquillity ensues, the contrary winds return to minister to the voy- 
•* age, andj having run over the sea in a short time, they enjoy the 
" peace of their wished-f or shore* ^ They thus embarked at the usual 

port 

^* mani profectione Prosper! chrono1ogi& retent&, ex Ninii interpolatore Anglorum advebtum 
<' in annum prpxime praecedentem conjicit ; Bsdae et Anglo-Saxonicprum omntun) scripto* 
^' rum de sui advenltis tempore sententii hie neglect^. Sed absque istis dtverticulis facillimus 
<' patebit exitus, si consideraverimus, longe priusquam appulisset hie Hengistus, frequenter 
'< Saxonas irrumpere consuevisse in Britanniam. Nam iu principio imperii Valentiniani I. 
<^ Saxonas, nou minus quam Pictos et Scbtos, Britannos xrumnis vexavisse eontinuis, auclor 
** est Ammianus Marcellinus (Histor. lib. 26) ; et sub Honorio Aug« de Stilicbone ita canen* 
'^ tern introducit Claudianus Britanniam, 

lilius effectum curis, ne bella timcrem 
Scotica, ne Pictum tremerem, ne liitore toto 
Prospicerem dubiis venturum Saxona ventis. 

^^ Et, ad insulam ab eorum impetu defendendam, institutum fuisse comiiem littaris Saxonki 
*' per Britanniam, Notitia Imperii indicat.'* 

* Bede, i» 17: *' Germanus — et Lupus — intrant oceanum, et usque ad medium itineris, 
'^ quo a Oallico sinu Britannias usque tenditur^ seeundis flatibus navis tuta volabat. — ^Tran- 

*^ quillitaa 
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port in Franco, and landed at the usual port in Britain. What then 
were these? Bede himself shall tell us: as *< Britain," he says, ^* ha4 
^' Belgic Gaule on the south, the nearest shore of which is opened to 
*^ passengers from the eity calkd Po7ius Rutupis, by the English now 
^* corrupted into Repta-caeatir," or Richborougb near Sandwich; ^* the 
** sea interposing between* it and Gessoriacumi' or Boulogne, ^* the near^ 
** est shore of the nation of the Morini," in Gaulef • But if the Saxon* 
had been then arrived in Britain, and hostilities had been then comnjenced 
by them against the Britons j the port of Richborougb roust have been 
shut up to these, or any other, passengers from France. The Saxona 
were fixed at the very first, and before these auxiliaries of the Britons 
became the invaders of Britain, on that very isle of Tbanet, which 
formed the harbour of Richborougb, by presenting an opening for it 
between itself and the mainland of Britain* ^* The nation of the Angles, 
** or Saxons,*' as Bede himself informs us again, '* being invited by tho 
'' king aforesaid, is brought into Britain in three gallles, and, by the 
•' command of the same king, takes up its residence a* th0 eaatern part qf 
** the island^'' But, as Nennius writes more explicitly, *^ there caino 
^' three keek [ovgaUies] driven into banishment from Germany, in whicl>' 
were Hors and Hengist ;-~Vortigern received them kindly, and deli^ 
vered to them tJ^ klatid which in their [he should have said, in,tbm 
'* and Qurl language is denominated Taneth^'' This islandthus be- 

camp, 

<^ ifuUlitas sertna Hibiequkur, vonti o oontrario ad itinerit ininiitoria iH^ertvintur, ^ourm-' 
" que bfcvi^patlls pelagi, optat& litoria quiote potiuntur/* 

t Bedc, u I : <' Habet a meridie Galliam B^lgicam, cujus proximum Tuus transmwioli- 
<^ bus aparit civitas quie diciiur Rutubi Portui, a gente Anglorum nunc comipti Repta^' 
H 0ae&tir vocata> interposito tnari a Gessoriaco, Morinorum g^ntis litore proximo/* 

t' Bode, it i5't ^^ Anglorum sivc Saxonum gens, iavitata a rege prafato, iriboa longii 
<^ navibut Britanniam advebitur, et in orientali parte infiulsr, jubente eodem rega, locoot 
*' manendi— 8U5cipit/* 

$ Nenniu0y c, 28 : ^' Interea venerunt tres chiulse, a Germani& in exilio pulstr, in quibua 
" erant Hora et Hengiat j-— Gortigernua auieui auacepit eos benignJ, et tradidit eia insulam 
" quai Kpgua wriim vocatwrTanelh," M* Westm. 394, interprets •« cbiuk'' to be.aga]«> 
ley, << longas navea quai cuylaa aive galeiaa appellant," The Saxon language bai ttill^ 
ccJ, .a jhipi anj i^0k, a kwh Yet AwMa still retained for a slup at Newcastle upon T^'ne, 
th(*ur)i fA}ia. M* Weatnit alone we know the precise import of it as a galliy at first. Bede's 
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came the point, from which they afterwards prosecuted their invasion of 
Britain f . The harbour of Richborough, therefore, was possessed, at 
that period, by the vessels of the Saxons; and all intercourse between 
France and Britain, at that grand port of passage into the latter, must 
have been totally precluded to those French prelates. To shew tliis in 
the most striking view, I will notice an incident of history, much later 
in time, and consequently more emphatical in import. After the Saxons 
of Kent, and the Saxons of many other parts of Britain, had been 
brought within the pale of humanity and the Gospel ; Wilfrid, a Saxon 
bishop of the new Christians, was returning from France into Britain. 
He steered for the old port of passage in Britain, Richborough, the 
town of which had now descended from the hill of the castle, had 
settled on the very sands of the sea, and was therefore beginning to be 
denominated as it is now. Sandwich J ; but was driven upon the coast of 
Sussex, then addicted equally as it was of late to the plundering of 
wrecks, then addicted tenfold more, as not restrained by the civilizing 
genius of Christianity. The Saxons of Sussex were not converted yet, 
but left to the operations of their own heathen spirit, and to the heathen 
consideration of a state of nature being a state of hostility in man to 
man. Such was the influence of this consideration, and of that spirit in 
Sussex then, that the chaplain and biographer of the bishop speaks of 
the coast, just as we should speak of the Moorish shore of Africa at 
present. '* The south-east wind blowing hard," he says, " the whiten- 
ing heads of the waves threw them upon the region' of the South- 
Saxons, with which they were unacquainted. — ^But the Gentiles, coming 


€1 
if 


expression of '* Iqngas naves" for whaf Ncnnius calls ** chiula,*' indeed, might have 
supgested to us before, and does confirm at present, M. Westminster's interpretation. But 
bow comes Neimius, a Briton, to use the Saxon term ; and Bede, a SaxOn, the Roman 
one ? The name galley itself comes evidently to us and to the French, from the Italians and 
their g<Uea ; a different word from galea^ a helmet in Latin, and accented, even spelled^ 
differently, as in this line of M. Paris (p. 530) : 

In terris gakas in aquis fonnido galeias. 

i Nennius, c. 46. 

X Eddius's Vita Wilfridi, c. xiii. in Gale, i, 58 : <^ Portum Sandwich;*' the first men- 
tion of it under that name, in aU our history, 

" down 
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'* down with a very great army, resolved without delay to seize the skip, 
'* to divide the money as plunder among themselves, to carry off as 
" slaves those who yielded, and to slay with the sword those who ?'e- 
" sisted^'* Yet these were countrymen to the bishop and the crew, 
these were near, neighbours to the new Christiaas, What tbeij would 
not the Saxon pirates have done, all equally in the ferocity of nature, 
less civilized from the very business of their lives, and more barbarous 
from their very banishment, as the outcasts of society, as the provoked 
enemies of all mankind ; to the stranger bishops, and to the stranger 
Christians, coming from France into their harbour, and anchoring near 
to their vessels ? They would certainly have seizedi and probably have 
murdered them immediately. 

Had indeed the Saxon invasion then commenced, the whole region of 
Roman Britain must have been in too violent an agitation of spirits, too 
much inflamed with a high and raging fever in its veins ; ever to have 
invited the prelates into it. The Pelagian heresy would have been con- 
sidered as an evil much less formidable in its nature, and much less 
pressing in its encroachments, than the Saxon invasion. The controver- 
sies of theology would have been resigned up, to a period of peace and 
leisure. All thoughts, all exertions would have been employed, in pre- 
paring for the new war, in preventing the ruin of all Britain, in pre- 
cluding the destruction of all Christianity, 

So incompatible is the very victory, said to be obtained by the bishops 
over the invading Saxons, with the very coming of the bishops into 
Britain ! But if, with Bede, we fix the.arrival of the Saxons in the year 
449*; the Saxon invasion necessarily ranking still later in time, and 

4 Eddiiis, c. xiii.: *^ Navigantibus— eis de Gallia Brltaunicum mare,— flantc— vento . 
<' Aiu^«>au8tro dure, albescent'iA undarum culmina in regioneai Australium Saxonum, quam 
" non noverant, projecerunt eos. — Gentiles auttm, cum ingcnii exercitu veuientes, navem 
<^ arripere pnrdam ibi pecuniae dividere, captivoa subjugatoit deducere, resistentesque gladio 
^' occidere, incunclanter proposuerunt." Wilfrid and his men however escaped, pushed off 
toaea, and gauied their port, *^ prospere in portum Sandwich atquc suaviter pcrvenerunt.^' 

* Bede, i. 15. 

Germanus 
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Germanns dying in 448 f > this good bishop must have fought the battle 
and won the victory, one year at least after he was dead%. The victory 
and the battle, therefore, if at all real, could not possibly have hap- 
pened posterufr to tlie general invasion of the Saxons §. 

Usher accordingly had recourse to a new hypothesis, which is not 
exposed to these irivihcible objections, which has gained an universal 
acquiescence ever since, and has actually carried the narration of Con- 
stantius into' our national history. . Yet this hypothesis lies open to 
similar ol:^ections, and is jusb as untenable as the other. That the 
narration refers to a period, when the Saxons were hostile and invasive ; 
is apparent upon the very front of it. But that it also refers to a period 
much prior to the general invasion by the Sdxoos ; is equally apparent. 
The narration .fortais a part of that history, whicth relates not to the 
second expedition of Germaiius, but to Che first ; which recites the 
incidents that arose during the legatiQn^ not of €rermanus and Severus, 
but of Germanus and Lupus ||, which thei^ore speaks of events that hap- 
pened, not so late as even 447, but so early as 420-43O *. The Saxons 
of (3onstantius then must be, what Usher states them to be, some 
Saxons that existed in the island numy years prior to the general inva-* 
sion ; if they ever existed in it at all. But they never existed ; nor is it 

t Ughcr, 204, 205, . . 

I Lbuyd ia Gib§on, 826^ says thus; '^Whereas it may be objected, that seeing it is 
'* allowed St. German dyed in the year 435, it was impossible he should lead the Britons ia 
^< this island against the Saxons, for that Hengist and Horsa arrived not here till 449; he 
^' [Usher] answers," &c, Lhuyd thus, by a mistake of memory, confounds Camden's 
chronology with Usher's, and substitutes that very chronology in Camden which Usher re- 
futes, for the very chronology which Usher proposes Himself. 

§ We naturally think tiiih Usher, 180, that ^* Bede, ancf all the Anglo-Saxon writers'* 
ar^ the prdncrest judges' •* of thiirown arrival in Britain;** if we do fiot reflect, that thi 
computation of time from the Christian sera was not began by any before 525, that it was 
tiot adopted' by many till one or two centuries afterward, and that therefore various errors 
must necessarily have arisetj, in the retrospective application of it to events. 
' I Usher,' 179: '< Victoriam Alleluiaticdm Germanoet Lupo ducibus-— obtcntain."* See 
also Bede, 1. 17-io. • • * ' ' 

* Usher, 175. 
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in the power of Usher to exert a kind of Pronletheaai art ; and to lend 
life to these mere statues fabricated by Constant! ud's hand. 

The Saxons undoubtedly harassed the shore of Britain, before they took 
up their residence in Thanet. Yet they harassed it not, as Usher makes 
Marcellinus to say they did, " contintially/' and " no less than the 
" Scots and Rets/* even " in the beginning of the reign of Valen* 
^* tinian I. ;'* because, what Marcellinus says of the Saxons M«w, what: 
he says of the Saxons at any other time, has ho reference to the 
ISLAND, but is ALL CONFINED TO THE CONTINENT f. The Saxon de- 
scents upon Britain did not begin as early, as even the close of Marcel- 
Snus*s history, the year 378 J, So very unfortunate is Usher, in his first 
reference to history ! So long has Marcdlinus been repeated from him 
to say, what Marcellinus never says ! So carelessly have the references 
of this truly grfeat man in historical criticism, been echoed from mouth 
to mouth, and transmitted from pen to pen, without one examination 
through the course of a century and a half! 

« * 

Even wh^ the Saxon invasions began mpmi our shores, even when 
they were prosecuted in their utmost violence, they were not prosecuted, 
as Claudian in the laxity of poetical Janguage in^uates they vrere, upon 
every part of the shore. They harassed only one part of it, and this not 
on the western or Welsh side of the isle, but on the contraiy or eastern ; 
not even upon the eastern along the whole range of the shore, at any 
point towards the north, at any about the mddle, but at the lower end 
of all to the south, at the grand bend qf the isle on the south-east. This is 

t Usher, 181, cites ^* Ammian, Histor* lib. 26/' but means Ub. 27, where, in p. 494 
(Paris, 16&1), he notices the Saxons, the Picts, and the Scots, for the^rfl4ime^ where he 
harasses the Brifons with the Scots and Picis, but the Gttulsvfith the Saxons: '< Picti, — 

et Scotti, per diver^a vagantes, niulta populabantur ; Gallicanos verc tractus Franci et 

Saxones, iisdem confines,— ^iolabant.'' The mention of the Saxons in lib. 28, p. 522, 
18 merely allusive ; ^* quam ob causam prx ceteris hostibus Saxones timentur, ut repentini/' 
The only other mention in Marcellinus^ is at p, 536, 537 ; where the scene is equally in 
Gaule, as the final feat was in Germany, << in ipsis Francorum finibus," says Orosiiis in a 
note here« 

} Marceliinuf, lib. xui. p. 655. 

^ plain 
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plain from tbe yrry^ fkct alleged for hb owa panpose by Usher, ^bt 
Roman appointment ^' of a count of the Saxon shore in Bntatn."^ 
Where this count's jurisdiction lay in Britain, and how far it extended 
along the coast of Britain, we know with the greatest precison from the 
very " Notitia Imperii,*' aliped by tlsher. *' Under the disposition/* 
says this record; " of tteit dignified officer, the count of the Saxon shore 
** in Britain,*' ai«e troops a«? these forts specified; " Othona" or Idum- 
oester near Maldo#i in Ess^c, at '' Dubris" or Dover, at '^ Lemannis" 
or Limne near Hythe, at- *^ Brannodunum" or Brancaster in the north 
of Norfolk, at ^^ Gariannonum" or 'Caster on the Yare in the soiith of 
it, at '* Regulbium" or Recnlver in Kent, at '* Rutupis" or Ri^^-^ 
borough in Rent, at^ *' Andeiida,'* I know not what pdaoe in Sussex, 
and at *' Portus Adurni'* or Aldrin^on near Shoreham in Sussex §. 
Thus we find the Saxon share of Bnkcdn to have been all confined 
between Aldrington in Sussex^ and Brancaster in Norfolk. So little 
did it extend into North- Wales, as Usher has extended it ; that it reached 
only a few miles, upon either aide of the South FcH^kuid ! Accordii^ly, 
when the Saxons appeared for the last time off the shore of Britain, and 
from intended invaders became hired auxiliaries ; they were then at this 
very angle pf the island, were landed on the isle of Thanet, and from 
the isle of Thanet marched into the interiors of die country. All assist- 
ance, therefore, in support o£ Constantius's narrative, as derived fr^ol^i 
the existence of a Saxon shore prior to flie general invasion by the 
Saxons ; is merely the vision of a dream, a ghost that glides before the 

§ PanciroIIua, fql. i6i : ^^ Sub dispoaitione viri spectabills, comitis litoris Saxoqid pfr 
'^ Britanniam. Prarppsitus — OlhonaB. Praepoaitus— ^Dubris. Praeposilus — Lemannu. Prae- 
<^ positus — ^Brannoduuesis Braimoduno. PraeposUi^ST— Gariannonensis Gariaiuiono^' Tri- 
^^ bunu8 — Regulbio. Praepoaitus—- Rutupis. PrsposiUis-rAndejricke* Pra^ositua-i— -:PorUi 
<' Adurni." For appropriating these ancient names to n^qdefn pla^^i fBee Camden,; a^Jk 
Somner's Roman Forts and l\)rts in Kent, 103-106;- UorsI^y| 4&S.y Inxs's Garianonqm 
fairly considered; and Gougb, i. 206. Camdeq's reasons for fixing An4erida at Nowepden 
in Kent, are refuted at once by history itself.^ Aoderida beii^ a towp.of tbe Rbemi, who 
inhabited between tbe ,Cai>tii of Kent and tbe 6elg» of Han^shire (Richard, 18); apd Ella, 
the founder of the South^^Saxonkingdi^n, coi^pletii^ bis conitjuest of Sussex by the reduc- 
tion of Andredecester (Huntingdon, f. 179)- 
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eye of fancy, a fonii that is iall unsubstantial wben you attempt to 
embrace it. 

Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 

Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 

Par levibus ventis, volucrique simiHima somno *• 

But let us attend to another feature, in the complexion of this false 
history. From the isle of Thanet the. Saxons penetrated in time to 
North- Wales, and reached the banks of the Allen at last ; but not till 
many hundreds of years after Germanus had visited the country. Yet 
Usher exhibits them in Flintshire during Germanus's visit, and not 
merely by themselves, but in company with Picts also. This circupi- 
stance forms an additional note of spuriousness upon the narratioil, 
though Usher has entirely overlooked it. The Picts and the Scots, it is 
true, invaded the Roman half of Britain repeatedly, but never in union 
with the Saxons, and never in North- Wales. The Picts particularly, 
whom Usher has carried with the Saxons into that country, were even 
mare unlikely than the Scots to enter it. '' Britsuq,'' says Gildas, as I 

\ m 

3 

• *' Maes Garmon" says Mr. Pennant, *' a spot that still retains the name of the saintly 
** commander, in the celebrated battle of the Victoria Alleluiatica, fought in 420," 420 ! ! ! 
'^ between the Britons, headed by the bishops Germanus and Lupus, and a crowd of pagan 
** Picts and Saxons, who were carrying desolation through the country,^* He then gives an 
•ccouut of the battle, which is true in itself, but all at variance with the ground : '^It has 
'* been objected by cavillerSf*' he adds, '^ that the Saxons were not at that time possessed of 
** Britain," when no one ever objected they were not possessed of the country, because the 
whole story proves they were not; and the only objection has been, what indeed Mr. 
Pennant means to state, though he has been unfortunate in his language, that they had not 
yet begun their reduction of the isle. ** That may be admitted,^' though it is expressly called 
a eiavil before ; *' but the learned Usher overthrows the objection," though the objection 
*' may be admitted,** as we have been told just before, <^ by rightly observing, that those 
''^ geople^' were not mdeed possessed of Britain, and thus overthrows ihe objection by allow^ 
'4fig it, but ^' had long befbre made temporary invasions of our island, and committed great 
^ ravages in several parts ; and calls to witness Ammianus Marcellinus," who witnesses no 
such thing. '* And to bis autfiority I mat add,1^ what Usher himself has expressly added^ 
** that the Romans found it necessary to have, in the later times, a new officer to watch 
** their motions, and repel their invasions, a comes litioris Saxonici per Britannias,** (Tour 
in North- Wales, i. 437, 438,) Such are writers' of travels, when they bfecome critics m 
history ! so honest tq others^ so just to truth, so dignified in themselves ! 

have 
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have cited him' before, '* beit^ trampled down for the first time by two 
^^ transmarine nations outrageously cruel, by the Scots from the norths 
*'. west,** that is, across the Clyde from Argyleshire, their original seat 
of residence in Britain ever since the year 320 |f^ *' by the Picts from 
" the northy'' that ^is, across the frith of Forth, from the regions of 
Caledonia beyond ; the two nations thus evading the wall of Antoninus 
between the friths, by transporting themselves over the water of both, 
so breaking into the Romati province of Valentia^ between that waH 
and Severus*s, '* lies for many years stunned and groaning." This 
<^ews us the nature of the Pictish and Scottish, irruptions in a lively 
form. The Scots and Picts had an embarkation tor the purpose; but 
then it was merely to float them over the two friths, to give them that 
access into the country which the more northerly! wall prohibited^ and 
to land them on the visible shore at the other side : they then overram 
the country up to the southerly wall, and ravaged all the present lowr 
lands of Scotland, from Falkirk even to Berwick* They therefore pene- 
trated not, either by land or by water,, into North- Wales ; and nevet 
came within ane hundred (tndjifiy miles from it: even if either of them 
had penetrated so far, these would not have been- the Picts, but the 
Scots. The Picts invaded the country from the northreajst, and the 
Scots from the north-iaest: the latter therefore must have been the 
enemy that would range along the road from Carlisle to* Chester ; while 
the former would range in a parallel direction, from Berwick towards 
York. Even if the Picts had turned in upon the course of the Scottish 
ravages, had given up their own course to the Scots, so had crossed 
obliquely from Edinborough to Carlisle and Chester, yet they did not,, 
they could not, act in union with the Saxons. The Saxons indeed arc 
all within another hemisphere, as it were ; they are on the other, the 
eastern side of the island, and at the south-eastern angle of it ; they must 
therefore be brought across the breadth of the whole, like the Picts; 
and across a breadth as oblique, but much more ample, than theirs, 
before tbc Pii:ts and they can be united together, before we can acconj- 

y Hist, of Manchester, ii. 250, octavo*. 
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modate this pardcnW narrtttive to the general history. The position tH 
iii^ onivetae •must be altered before this Ptolemaic B)«tem can possibly 
be adopted ; ;general history stands like the sun in the Copemican, the 
<ientre of gravitation to all the lesser orbs about it^ and the grand regu* 
lator of all their movements. , 

. Bat, as Gildas goes on still more explicitly to describe what he caiib 
" the second devastation** of the Picts and Scots, " those former ene- 
*'** mies^ — borne along with ike mngs of oars ^ by the arms of rower^^ 
*^ and with saik bellying in the tvind, break through the borderSy kill aH 
** before them^ and mow down, trample upon, pass over, as ripe com, 
** all that con^ in their way*/* We thus see the Scots and Picts 
ifivai£ng Boman Britain now, just as they invaded it before ; crossing 
the friths with sails and oars, enterii^ the country from the bordera, 
and rbvs^oig it ti|> to Sevenis*s wall agaiii : we see them also still with^ 
out any party of Saxons among them. Then they were ^' hastily driven 
^^ back beyond the.eem*' by some Roman auxiliaries sent to the Britons ; 
and the more hastily, ** because they greedily transported their annual 
^' booty across the seas whe^ they met with no resistance f.** So clearly 
does Gfldas continue to fix the Picts and Scots on the north of the friths, 
and to make the country immediately south of the friths the only scene 
of their ravages, while he gives a difi^rent and a distant scene to the 
descents of the Saxons ! ** The Romans,** he says, only alluding to 
the Saxons, not specifying them, but plainly indicating them, " on the 
'* shore of the ocean in the southern clime, where their navy was kept,** 
meaning Richborough particularly, the grand port of their navy for 
Britain J, " and where they were apprehensive of the wild beasts of 

* Gildas, c. xiii. : ** Illi prioreB inimici— -alls remomin, retnigumque brachiis, ac velis 
** vento sinuatis, vecti, terminos rumpunt, casduntque omnia, et quaeque obvia, maturam 
** seu Begetein, metunt, calcant, transeunt." 

t Gildas, c« xiv. : ^* Auxiliatores egregii — ^prospere trans maria ftigaverant, quia annt- 
^< versarias avide prsedas, nullo obsistente, trans maria exaggerabant/' I bare supplied a 
clause in the text above, as necessary to connect the remark with the fact. 

i Hist.of Manchester, ii, 509, quarto, 

'* Barbary, 
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^' Barbary, &i towers at interyals for a »aacyey of the aea §.*' Gildaa 
thus places his towers^ and thus points his apprehensions^ on and at the 
Saxon $hore of Britain ! 

But when he relates what he caHs ^^ the third devastation,*^ and what 
he states as the last, '^ the hiack hands of Scots and Ficts/' he says^ 
^' emulonsly emerge from the carades, in which they were home acrosa 
^' the vale of the sea^ and, — ^with more than usual confidence, seize from 
the natives all the northern and extreme part of the land, up to the 
very wall |t :*' even this they attack, this they storm, and pour into^ 
the country on the south. How far they went,, and whether they met 
(if they ever met) with any Saxons, may seem not easy to be asoei^ 
taiaed; I formerly supposed them to have pushed only throu^ the 
bishopric of Durham into the county of York, yet two yean afterward, 
to have returned and penetrated into Lincolnshire \. But, as Gildas 
expressly asserts the Picts to have nether returned any more*, I now see 
the necessity of reducing both these invasions into one ; of dating them 
hoth as one in the year 448, the ascertained year of Germanus*s death 
in Italy, the real year of Artius's third consulship teof , and of carrying 
this invasion as &r to the soutl) as Lincolnshire ; then, in the very same 
year, accidentally came a par^ of the Saxons upon the coast, as we are- 
t6ld by Nennius, were invited to land as auxili^ies, and as auxiliaries 
engaged in battle with the invaders. This engagement both Gildas and 
Nennius have suppressed, in their natural dislike for ipen who proved 

• 

§ ,Gilda«, c* %\v.i '* In Iittore qaoque ooeani ad meridiapam plagam, qua* naves eoruiH' 
'< habebantur, et inde Barbaric^ fene bcstix timebaptur, turresper intervalla ad pro9p^tuai 
** maris coUacant.'' t 

I Gildas, c, XV. i *^ Emei^nt certatim decuricis, quibus sunt trans Tithicam [Tetbycam.} 
'' vallem vecti, — ^tetri Scolorum Pictorumque greges,— et — ^solito confid^ntius oinnepi a<^i«^ 
'^ lonalem extremamque terrse partem jpro [read oZrJ indigenis muro-tenus capessunt.'' 

^ Hiat. of Manchester, ii. 528, quarto. 

^ Gildas, c. xix« : *' Picti in extreme parte insute tunc primuin^ et deinceps, requie^ 
" verunt." 

t As Carte, i. 192, fixes the year,, and as the death of St. German in 448 obUg^ all ta 
fix it. Hilt, of Manchester^ tbetefore, in ii. 5 13, quartO| must stand oorrected. 
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po perfidious afterwards, unjustly stifling the truth % : but at a later 
period two Saxons, or two who in the predominance of the Saxons con- 
sidered themselves as such, did them the justice which the Britons had 
denied. " The engagement being begun,*' says Bede, '* with the enemy 
*' who had come from the north, the Saxons gained ^ the victory §." — 
'* The Saxons,** adds Huntingdon in that very spirit: of Bede, which 
fihews the Saxon prejudices operating equally as the British before, to 
the hurt of history, *' entered into an engagement against the Ftcts and 
^^ Scots, who had now come even to Sta7njord, which is situated in the 
^' southern part of Lincolnshire, distant from'Lincoln forty miles ; when: 
*' therefore those ^ the Saxons, " had fought with their javelins and 
** lances, and these,'* the Picts and Scots, ** liad very keenly contended 
" with their axes and broad-swords, the Picts [and Scots] could not 
** hear so strong a pressure upon them, but provided for their safety by 
^* their flight: the Saxons triumph in victory, and enjoy the booty ||."i 
Thus do all these opposing historians unite together against their wills 
to make up that truth in one whole which they have respectively given 
in parts only ; to shew both the Britons and Saxons employed in obtain- 
ing this victory, those as principals, these as auxiliaries ! Such and so 
local was the battle, which exhibits to us the associated Picts. and Scots 

X* Gildas,. c. xviii. ^< De Victoria,'' says only, ^* dabant strages," and thus confines the 
victory to the Britons. Nennius suppresses all mention of the victory ; yet Gildas saya 
what plainly allows the Saxons were to fight for the Britons, telling us in c. xxiii, that a 
resolution was formed by the Britons concerning the Saxons, << in insulam ad retrudendas 
*^ aquUonales gentes intromitterentur ;" adding, that the Saxon host accordingly landed 
•* quasi pro patria pugnaturus, sed earn certius impugnaturus." Nennius also notices, that 
^ ipsi \promiserimt expugnare inimkos ejus fortiter ;" and introduces the Britons, teJiing 
them, after the battle at Stamford undoubtedly, *^ recedite a nobis, auxilio vestro non indi* 
** gehius." . ' 

§ Bede, i. 15 : '* Inito — certamine cum bostibus qui ab aquilone ad aciem venerant, 
*• victoriam sumpsire Saxones.** 

J Huntingdon, f. 178: " Inierunt autem certamen contra Pictos et Scottos, qui jam 
<^ vencrunit usque ad Stanfordiam, quze sita est in australi parte Lincolnise, distans ab e& 40 
** milliariis : cum igitur illi pilis et lanceis pugnarent, isti vero securibus gladiisque longis 
*^ rigidissime decertarent, nequiverunt Picti pondus tantum perferre^ sed fugft saluti suas 
^* consuluerunt ] Saxones victoriosi triumpho et prtedft potiti sunt.*' 

for 
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for the last time, but the Saxons with them for the j^r^f, in the Roman 
regions of Britain^ ! 

The Picts then were united, not with Saxons, but with Scots, in 
their only three invasions of Roman Britain. In the first, when they 
broke into the country between the two walls, and retired into their 
own Caledonia unopposed, they had Scots with them, but no Faxons ; 
in the second, when they broke into the same country again, but were 
beat back into Caledonia by the Romans, they had equally wp Saxons 
with them, but only Scots; in the third and last, when they broke 
through both the walls, and even pushed ajs far to the south as Stam- 
ford in Lincolnshire; they had Saxons with them indeed, but had also 
Scots, and Scots as associates, , but Scuvons as enemies. There indeed 
was the one only engagement at which the Picts and the Saxons were 
ever united in battle with the Britons, when the Saavns and the Picts 

f In Hist, of Man. ii. 537, 538, quarto, I have ivrongly interpreted these words of 
Gildas, couceming the future pacificness of the Picts : '^ Picti in extremA parte insulas tunc 
" primum, et deinceps, requieverunt, pradas et contritiones nannunquam facientes," The 
last clause I have interpreted as implying one more incursion into Britain, which I then 
believed to have been made, and therefore supposed to be meant here ; but as I now see no 
such incursion to have been made, to be positively denied indeed by the first and second 
clause, I cannot interpret the last, in direct contradiction Ao them and to fact. That the 
Picts then and afterwards rested from incursions, is explicitly affirmed ; and therefore the 
plunderings or harassings sometimes made by them afterwards, must be acts very consistent 
with the resting before ; yet not acts merely of a private, a petty nature in their own country, 
as the mind is ready to suppose at first, but, as such a notice taken of them shews, acts of 
invasion and hostility upon one another i acts of plundering aggression committed by Picts 
upon Scots, and the very beginnings of that war between them, which ended finally in the 
total reduction of the Picts by the Scots. Thus Fergus, who began to reign about A.D. 503, 
half a century later than this irruption of Scots and Picts into Roman Britain (Innes, ii. 
690, 691), but eighty years earlier than Gildas's writing (Hist. c. xxvi.}^ extended the king- 
dom of the Scots beyond its original limits in Argyleshire, within which it had been settled 
by a prior Fergus (Hist, of Man. ii. 250, 251, octavo), and carried it a good way into the 
country of the Picts (Innes, i. 87; ii« 665, 666, 669, 674). We thus allow for the two 
Fergus's that have so much divided the Scottish antiquaries (Innes, ii. 666) ; thus assign a 
pointed meaning to these hitherto unheeded words of Gildas ; and thus fix historically the 
commencement of that war between the two nations, which then gave, which still gives, 
•uch a new aspect to the internal history of our whole island. 
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were actually opposed to each other ^ when the Picts were confederated 
with the Scots, and the Saxons were associated with the Britons against 
both. 

So wild and so false, in eveiy view that w« c«a «yce of the subject, 
is Constantius's account of the Alleluiah victory ! So requisite was it, 
even for Germanus's sake, to strip off the false and monstrous covering 
of hair with which ignorance and imposition have endeavoured to orna- 
ment his head, in order to shade his baldness, like Caesar's, with a just 
and becoming crown of laxirel ! ConstantiusV story requires the highest 
degree of evidence to authenticate it, yet has not even the lowest ; it is 
clogged with a vast variety of absurdities within ; it is loaded with the 
greatest incredibilities without : it is at last reduced into a mass of histo- 
rical impossibilities, each speaking loudly against itself, all uniting in 
one powerful acclaim against all. Thus is the narration finally found 
to be one of the most extraordinary fabrications that were ever imposed 
upon the historical world ; projected with infinite confidence of false* 
hood at a time very near to the incidents, yet executed vyith little j^di-* 
ciousness of fraiid, little knowledge of Britain, little regularity of ideas ; 
triumphing, however, in its victory over the belief of man for no less 
than twelve hundred years together ; but appearing, on a close exami- 
nation, infinitely wild in itself, actually incredible in every part, and 
absolutely impossible in the whole. 
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